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A Vicar begs to inform the CLERGYMAN 
in p. 255, that a vicar cannot claim any 
fee for a monument erected in the chancel 
by the lessee of the great tithes, but the 
said lessee has no right to enter the 
church, not even through the chancel 
door, without the permission of the vicar, 
except when the dvors are open for Divine 
worship. Vide Jarratt versus Steele, in 
the Arches, 1820.—Query, may not the 
vicar demand a fee for opening the door to 
admit the lessee ? 

The Harl. MS., No. 6594, fol. 107, 
gives a pedigree of Rastall, of Norton- 
Rastall, commencing with Sir John R. 
temp. Edw. III. In the 5th generation 
from this person occurs Thomas Rastall, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; and in the 
10th, Wm. Rastall, Bishop of Worcester 
and Gloucester. Also in the 11th gene- 
ration occurs Edward Rastall, of Cadon, 
co. Glouc., Esq., nephew to Bishop Wil- 
liam, and who is set down as having 
married a daughter of Sir George Babing- 
ton, Knt., and having issue several chil- 
dren, among whom occurs an Abbot of 
Bredon. The two Bishops do not occur 
in the lists of any of the above-named 
sees, neither does it appear who Sir 
George Babington was, or what was the 
name of his daughter. Any information, 
especially upon these latter points, will 
oblige X. 

D. T. asks for any information about 
James Cobbe, whose name frequently 
appears on the fly-leaves of MSS., to 
which he was in the habit of adding neat 
title-pages. Three or four such are in 
the Macro collection, where there is also 
an original work by him, entitled ‘‘ The 
Life of Phalaris, Tyrant of Agrigentum, 
and a Translation from Lucian.’ He 
seems to have lived about the middle or 
close of the 17th century; and, though 
not mentioned by Wood or Kippis, nor 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, was, 
most probably, a well-known personage. 

Early Remains found at Marston St. 
Laurence, Northamptonshire. Since the 
account given in our last number, several 
other discoveries have been made at this 
site. The remains have been preserved 
by J. M. Severne, Esq, the Rev. C. 
Blencowe, Miss Jeffs, Sir H. Dryden, 
Bart., the Rev. E. G. Walford, and Mr. 
Alfred Beesley: the three last named 
gentlemen, on collecting the whole of the 
remains for examination, agreed in opinion 
that they were Romano-British (not 
Anglo-Saxon, as has been suggested by 
other authority); and the date of the 
interments seems to have been now cleared 
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up, by the discovery of two coins, one of 
Carausius, and another apparently of 
nearly the same antiquity, beneath a ske- 
leton which has been lately disinterred. 

A Bureuer, of Doncaster, says :—In 
the 16th year of John a warrant was 
issued to certain persons to defend the 
town with ‘‘ hertstone and pale, as the 
ditch that is made doth require.’’ There 
is record of there having been a mound; 
but Leland was of opinion that there had 
not been a wall. Information, as to the 
description of defence is solicited. 

In p. 226, A. P. states, that ‘* Mr. 
Knapp became seated at Battisford, and 
married Penelope, dau. of Sir John Tas- 
burgh, Knt. of Flixton Hall. It appears, 
however, from a pedigree in the possession 
of Mr. Davy, that Thomas Knapp, of 
Battisford, married Katharine, dau. and 
coheiress of Wm. Barker, a younger bro- 
ther of Sir Robert Barker, of Grimston 
Hall, Bart., which seems proved by the 
arms of Knapp having been in Battisford 
Hall impaled with those of Barker. From 
apedigree in the British Museum, 1169, 67, 
it further appears that Sir Thomas Bar- 
ker, Knt., of Battisford, the eldest son of 
Sir Robert Barker, by his second wife, 
Susan Crofts, was the husband of Penelope, 
the dau. of Sir John Tasburgh of Flixton. 

Erratum.—In the continuation of the 
Review of Sir William Betham’s Etruria 
Celtica in the last number, p. 282, for dias, 
rocky, read liay, rocky, and omit the words 
‘<the stubborn g in the middle of the 
word.” The Reviewer wishes to add at 
the same page after the words “‘ resoluble 
into the Iberno-Celtic,’”’ as follows :—The 
Etymology given by Sir William Betham 
for the district about Naples, Campania, 
is still more extraordinary—Caom mild, 
gentle, beautiful,—dan bright, brilliant, 
splendid—ia country, and thus by the 
ready monosyllabic process the term be- 
comes Iberno-Celtic ; but the real deriva- 
tion from the Greek has been strangely 
disregarded by the Author, from “ yayas 
humi, et movs pes, inde yayaimns’’ ex 
quo contract? Campus et Campania ; 
which last appears to be adjectively used 
for Terra Campania, Campana, or Cam- 
pestris. The Gulph of Naples was called 
Campanus Sinus, from its proximity to 
Campania. On the words above men- 


tioned see Littleton and Ainsworth pas- 
sim, asclearly establishing their derivation. 

Errata.—P. 312, six lines from foot, 
Sor Chester read Liverpool ; and for John 
Audley, esq. read John Audley Hill, esq. 
P. 327, lin. penult, for 1814 read 1841; 
and for Peterston read Peterstow. 
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The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman, newly imprinted. (Editor, 
Thomas Wright, Esq.) 2 vols. 


TO the lovers of English poetry a more acceptable present could 
scarcely be made than a careful and critical edition of the Vision of Piers 
Ploughman ;* and we think that Mr. Wright has successfully executed 
his task. The poem is among the earliest and the most curious in the 
language ; it is, in fact, the earliest original poem t in English,—it ap- 
peared nearly thirty years before the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer—it 
became excessively popular, as the numerous manuscripts attest ; subse- 
quently several editions of it appeared,—it was referred to by the early 
writers in our language,{ it was subsequently submitted to critical exami- 
nation by Warton, Percy, and other critics, but it still was cased in its 
rough aud almost impenetrable doublet of black letter, which Dr. Whitaker 
looked on with such reverence as to preserve, and which Mr. Wright has 
had the courage and good taste to change for a more appropriate and 
commodious form.§ The period in which this poem was written (the 
reign of Edward the Third) must be considered that in which the light of 
intelligence was fast breaking out amid much surrounding darkness, and 
by which the gross and manifold cor:uptions of Church and State were 
laid open to view. If to point out the existence of an evil is the first step 
to the amendment of it, then may Piers Ploughman be considered one of 
the earliest and most energetic reformers of the Church. ‘The people 
were not suffering for want of a constitution founded on just and en- 
lightened laws, for such did exist in England from the time of the Second 
Henry ;|| but they were oppressed and overpowered by the stronger and 





* It has been justly observed, that the work is commonly entitled the Vision of 
Piers Ploughman, but incorrectly ; for Piers is not the dreamer who sees the vision, 
but one of the characters who is beheld, and who represents the Christian life. 

t+ The poet immediately preceding was Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, who 
died 1349. The poetical career of Lawrence Minot may also be placed between 1332 
and 1352. Previous to these we have Robert de Brunne 1339, and Adam Davie, and 
then we ascend to the times of Layamon. 

t ‘* Neere in time unto him the next of our auncient poets that I can tell of, I 
suppose to be Piers Ploughman, who in hys dooinges is somewhat harshe and obscure, 
but, indeed, a very fitting writer, and to hys commendation I speak it, was the fyrst 
that I have seen that observed ye quantity of our verse without the curiosity of 
ryme.’’ Webb on English Poetry, p. 34 (Reprint). See also Gascoigne’s Fruittes 
of Warre, Stanza xxx. ‘‘ Whiles Piers the Plowman hopes to picke a thanke by 
moving boundes which got scarce graze his goose ;” and steele glasse. ‘‘ Therefore 
I say stande for the Pierce Ploughman first,’’ &c. where the allusion is not to the 
poem, but only proves that the name had become proverbial. 

§ Dr. Whitaker projected an edition of the same text and paraphrase which was 
given entire in black letter 4to., in 8vo. and ina Roman type. After printing u few 
sheets this judicious design was abandoned. A copy of the few sheets printed are in 
the possession of Sir F. Madden. It is said that a rival edition was begun, but not 
persevered in. 

lt Mr. Wright mentions the Satirical Poems and Ballads in Latin which go under 
the name of Walter Mapes, (reprinted by the Camden Society) in the 13th century, 
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higher powers of the State. ‘The nobility were licentious, turbulent, and 
tyrannous ; the clergy were the debased instruments of Papal avarice and 
ambition ; the courts of judicature were corrupt and false to their purport 
and end ; the monastic orders were in possession of ample revenues, and 
were given up to sensuality and indolence ; and the mutual aversion 
between the established clergy and the mendicant orders, gave great 
scandal and offence to society. It was then that Wicliff, stimulated by 
resentment for personal injuries, gave loose to his indignation, and attacked 
not only the enormities of the monks, but all ecclesiastical corruptions, 
and more than all the usurpations of the pontifical power. He ridiculed 
their absurd and ignorant legends, he refuted their erroneous doctrines, 
he exhorted the people to the study of Scripture, and finally he translated 
the Bible into English, thus holding out to all the touchstone of truth. It 
was at this time, while the corruptions of priestcraft were in full blow, but 
while also the character and authority of the ecclesiastics had become 
subject to suspicion and dislike, and tokens were not wanting of a coming 
change, that the present poem was composed ;* and the poet came in to 
the assistance of the preacher. The author is said to be Robert Langland, 
but on that point much obscurity rests ;¢ he is also called a secular priest, 
a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and to have flourished about 1362. 
The poem consists of a series of Visions, which the author imagines 
himself to have seen, while sleeping on the Malvern Hills in Worcester- 
shire. ‘‘ It is (says Warton) a satire on the vices of almost every profes- 
sion, but particularly on the corruptions of the clergy, and the absurdities 
of superstition, the licentious abuse of pilgrimages, and the immoral ten- 
dency of indulgences. These are ridiculed with much humour and spirit, 
couched under a strong veil of allegorical invention.” ‘There certainly is 





as the first attack on the corruptions of the Papacy, &c. These songs were translated 
in the same century into English and French. Mr. Wright particularly mentions the 
Apocalypsis Goliz, and the poem of Rutebeuf, and the remarkable poem on the Evil 
Times of Edward II. in the appendix to the Political Songs. These were the avant- 
couriers of Piers Ploughman. The conflict itself was that of the increasing intelli- 
gence of the people against the growing corruptions of the Romish Church, and their 
resistance to tyranny, civil and ecclesiastical. See Wright’s Introd. p. xv. Piers 
Ploughman’s Crede was written in the tenth year of the reign of Richard II. or nearly 
fifty years later than the Vision. The Plowman’s Tale was probably written in the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century. 

* This writer is still anonymous. There is no reason to believe that he was either 
Robert Langland, or John Malverne; but, on the contrary, a substantial one that he 
wasnot. See Ritson’s Dissertation on Ancient Songs, p. xxxii. note. Mr. Wright 
says, ‘‘ That Sir Frederick Madden discovered a very important entry in a hand of 
the fifteenth century, on the fiy-leaf of a MS. of Piers Ploughman, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to the following effect ; ‘‘ Memorandum, quod Stacy de 
Rokayle, pater Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit generosus, et morabatur in 
Schiptone under Whicwode, tenens domini Le Spenser in comitatu Oxon., gui pre- 
dictus Willielmus fecit librum qui vocatur Perys Ploughman.” David Buchanan laid 
claim to the author of Piers Ploughman as a Scotchman. He asserts that he was a 
Scotchman, a priest, ‘‘ ex obscuris ortus parentibus,’”? educated among the Benedic- 
tines at Aberdeen, well learned, and a good leech, ‘* in medicind admodum clarus.”’ 
See D. Buchanan, de Script. Scotis. MS. Bibl. Univ. Edinb. Dr. Percy says, ‘‘ The 
author was a follower of Wicliff, who died in 1384, and whom he mentions as no 
longer living.”” See Reliques, vol. ii. p. 271. 

t The date of the poem has been ascertained by several circumstances mentioned 
in it, as the plague, A.D. 1348-9, and of A.D. 1361, and the great storm of wind on 
15th January, 1362. See Wright's Introduction, p. xii. 

~ Mr. Campbell says, that Chaucer was in his 34th year when Langland’s Visions 
aay be supposed to have been finished, 
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in it much good sense, sound observation of life, shrewd biting satire, keen 
ridicule, and broad comic farce and humour. It abounds in curious pic- 
tures of contemporary manners, and of the feelings and opinions of the times. 
The language is simple and strong, and the allegories suitable to the popular 
taste. ‘The poet is occasionally coarse in his descriptions of vulgar life 
and habits, generally bringing out his picture into bold relief, and making 
it effective by a few vigorous touches and happy incidents ; quick and 
ready in turns of language, and not devoid of picturesque description or 
poetical fancy. ‘‘ His style,’’ says Mr. Campbell, “ even making allow- 
ance for its antiquity, has a vulgar air, and seems to indicate a mind that 
would have been coarse, though strong, in any state of society. But, on 
the other hand, his work, with all its tiresome homilies, illustrations from 
school divinity, and uncouth phraseology, has some interesting features of 
originality. He employs no borrowed materials, he is the earliest of our 
writers in whom there is a tone of moral reflection, and his sentiments are 
those of bold and solid integrity. The zeal of truth was in him, and his 
vehement manner sometimes rises to eloquence when he denounces 
hypocrisy and imposture, The mind is struck with his rude voice, pro- 
claiming independent and popular sentiments from an age of slavery and 
superstition, and thundering a prediction in the ear of Papacy which was 
doomed to be literally fulfilled at the distance of nearly two hundred years.* 
His allusions to contemporary life afford some amusing glimpses of its 
manners. There is room to suspect that Spenser was acquainted with 
his works, and Milton, either from accident or design, has the appear- 
ance of having had one of Langland’s passages in his mind, when he came 
to the sublime description of the Lazar House in Paradise Lost.’ Dr. 
Whitaker considered that he had discovered a plan and unity in this 
work, but Warton thinks it possesses neither, and Mr. Campbell says, 
“If it has any design, it is the most vague and ill-constructed that ever 
entered into the brain of a waking dreamer.” We certainly agree with 
him, that the poem becomes more and more desultory after the fourth 
canto or passus.* Both Dr. Whitaker and Mr. Ellis have given an 
analysis of the plan, and if we shall vary from them, and substitute our 
own for theirs, it is only because our object is somewhat: different, occa- 
sionally substituting the original passages of the author, and thus affording 
a specimen of his style and manner. 





* The passage in the Vision in which the author is supposed to have foretold the 
destruction of monasteries under Henry the Eighth is certainly curious. 


‘« Ther shall come a king and confesse you religious, 
And treat you as the Byble telleth, for breaking of your rule, 
And armed monials, monkes, and chanons, 
And put hem to ther penaunce ad pristinum statum ire, 
And than shall the Abot of Abington, and all his issue for ever, 
Have a knocke of a kynge, and incurable the wounde.” 


It appears to us to be very probable that this prophetic demonstration, so full of 
woe, was founded on the report of some angry and hasty speech of one of our kings, 
offended justly by the pride and arrogance of the clergy, and threatening revenge. 
When the king and clergy were friends matters went on smoothly, and only the com- 
mons suffered'; but when the two powers, secular and spiritual, fell out, dire was the 
conflict, and often fatal the termination. 

+ The word ‘‘ Passus,’’ as Percy observes, denotes the break or division between 
the parts, though, by the ignorance of the printer, applied to the parts themselves, 
Passus seems to signify pause, 
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Tn some parts of his poem Warton thinks that Langland had his eye 
upon the old French Roman D‘Antichrist, a poem written by Huon de 
Meri, about the year 1228, who was a Monk of St. Germain des Prés, 
near Paris. The allegory in both poems is carried on in the same manner, 
and is much like to what is found in the old dramatic moralities. Indeed, 
the early poetry of the country principally consisted in visions and alle- 
gories. ‘A dream,” as Mr. Ellis says, “‘ is certainly the best excuse that 
can be offered for the introduction of allegorical personages, and for any 
incoherence that may result from the conduct of a dialogue carried on 
between such fanciful actors ; and it must be confessed that the writer has 
taken every advantage of a plan so comprehensive and convenient, and has 
dramatised his subject with great ingenuity ;’ but the most striking pe- 
culiarity is, the structure of his versification, which is the subject of an 
ingenious Essay by Dr. Percy in his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
and which has been examined with attention by other critics. 

The laws of the verse, says Pinkerton,* were, that three words in every 
line should begin with one letter, and these initial letters were styled “ Liter 
Canore,” as Olaus Wormius says. ‘The whole vowels are equal in power, 
and, provided that three words at proper distances begin with a vowel, the 
rule was observed, but the vowels were seldom or ever admitted to this 
honour by English writers. There seems, also, some allowance given to 
the poets in this metre, some of their verses having only two of the litera 
canore, some three, and some four. Mr. Ellis says, ‘“ His verses are not 
distinguished from prose either by a determinate number of syllables, or 
by rhyme, or by any other apparent test, except the studied recurrence of 
the same letier three times in each line, a contrivance which we should not 
suspect of producing much harmony, but to which (as Crowley, the 
original editor of the poem, justly observes,) even a modern ear will 
gradually become accustomed. This measure is referred, by Dr. Percy, 
to one of the 136 different kinds of metres which Wormius has discovered 
among the works of the Islandic Poets ; but the principal difficulty is, to 
account for its adoption in Piers Ploughman’s Vision. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
suggested that this alliterative metre, being a favourite with the Northern 
Scalds, may have been introduced by the Danes into those provinces of 





* ‘The system of verse was founded on a very regular alliteration, so arranged that 
in every couplet there should be two principal words in the first line beginning with 
the same letter, which letter must also be the initial of the first word on which the 
stress of the voice falls in the second line. There has as yet been discovered no sys- 
tem of foot measure in Anglo-Saxon verse ; but the common metre consists, apparently, 
in having two rises and two falls of the voice in each line. These characteristics are 
accurately preserved in the Vision of Piers Ploughman.” Wright’s Introd. p. xxxiv. 
Mr. Wright considers that in the fifteenth century the system of alliteration was so 
far misunderstood that the writers only thought it necessary to have at least three 
alliterate words in a long line, without any consideration of their position in that line. 
They not unfrequently inserted four or five alliterative words in the same line, which, 
he thinks, would have been deemed a defect by the earlier writers. See also Mr. 
Wright’s reasons for printing his text in short or half lines, p. xxxix. To us it 
appears a mere matter of convenience in the printing, if the dot of division is pre- 
served in the longer lines. Mr. Wright seems indebted to Bishop Percy for breaking 
the lines into distiches. See Reliques, vol. ii. p. 273, ed. 2nd, as well as for his obser- 
vations on the arrangement of the alliteration. Percy says, ‘‘ Every distich should 
contain at least three words beginning with the same letter or sound. Two of these 
correspondent sounds might be placed in the first or second line of the distich, and 
one in the other, dué all three were not regularly to be crowded into one line.” p. 268. 
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England where they established themselves, and maintained:a successfal 
struggle against the Norman ornament of rhyme. Giraldus Cambrensis de- 
scribes, by the riame of annomination, what we now call alliteration, and 
informs us that it was highly fashionable among the English, and even the 
Welsh poets of his time.”* As regards the metre of this singularly interest- 
ing poem, some contrariety of opinion has existed among the critics ; while 
some think that it only differs from prose by the necessity of its allitera- 
tive letters, others consider that it has a measure which may, without 
difficulty, be ascertained. The writer who appears to us to have examined 
the question with most knowledge and attention is Mr. Mitford,t in his 
Harmony of Language. He observes that alliteration cannot of itself 
make poetical measure, though, like rhyme, it might assist the indication 
of it; but that Piers Ploughman was properly verse in the pronunciation 
of that day, is unquestionable ; and though many lines are irregular in 
measure and deficient in harmony with the pronunciation indicated by their 
orthography for the modern voices, yet a very moderate allowance only for 
these circumstances of the pronunciation of their own day, and of the 
errors of transcribers, is wanting to make them regular and harmonious. 
When syllables fail, the loud pronunciation of the now silent or whispered 
E, or the introduction of the Anglo-Saxon augment Y or A, so ordinary in 
Chaucer's time, will afford all the necessary supply. When syllables 
overabonnd, the el/ipsis peculiar in Shakspere’s age, or the omission of an 
expletive, such as seem often to have been introduced by hasty transcribers, 
will reduce them to their just number. Mr. Mitford considers them to be 
ordinary four-footed verses of the triple cadence, as, for instance, 


‘¢ T wot well, quoth Hunger, what sickness you aileth, 
Ye have manged overmuch, and that maketh you groan, 
And I hote thee, quoth Hunger, as thou thy heal willest, 
That thou drink no day ere thou dine somewhat.” 


The fourth verse halts, and wants something to complete it: by adding 
final rhymes to them we shall acknowledge a metre with which the ear is 
familiar. 


“¢ T wot well, quoth Hunger, what sickness you aileth, 
Ye have manged overmuch, and that maketh you groan, 
And I hote thee, quoth Hunger, or health surely faileth, 
That thou dine every day, ere thou take drink alone.’’ 


It is probable that in the fourth, apparently imperfect line, the words 





* See Mr. Wright’s Introduction, p. xxxiv. where he shews how the rhyming 
couplets of the Anglo-Normans were mixed with the alliterative couplets of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and gives specimens of the manner in which the two systems were intermixed. 
It appears that alliterative poetry was in use among the lower classes of society after 
it was disowned by the higher. It revived in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and was even used for the composition of long romances, as William and the Werwolf, 
the Romance of Alexander, &c. but these latter poems surely prove that its use was 
not confined to the popular poetry of the commons. Ritson observes, that the 
mode of versification adopted by this writer (an alliterative metre of nine and eleven 
syllables without rhyme) is originally Gothic, and from the many other circumstances 
which occur in MS. is conjectured to have been a favourite poetic style with the 
common people, as they were called, down to a late period, and he refers to Hickes’s 
Gram. A.S. p. 217. Percy’s Reliques, ii. 270. 

+ See also Mr. Wright’s Introduction, p. xxxiv. &c. 
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drinké and diné were pronounced as two syllables, or, perhaps, it is to be 
written thus : 


That thou drink a no day ere thou dine somawhat. 


We must expect incorrectnesses in poems derived from time before the 
age of printing, as may be seen in Chaucer, and proofs of which are given 
by his early editors; nor can we hope that every verse of these early 
poems is, even with any knowledge or industry, to be restored to its pris- 
tine purity, so that the restoration may be demonstrated to be correct. 

This alliterative measure lasted till the sixteenth century. It then 
became mixed with rhyme, yet preserving the niceties of alliteration, as 
may be seen in the song of Little John Nobody. (Reliques, ii. 122.) By 
degrees the correspondence of final sounds appeared the more popular 
ornament, engrossing the undivided attention of the poet; the original 
embellishment of alliteration was no longer esteemed, and then at length, 
as Percy says, this kind of metre was swallowed up and lost in our com- 
mon burlesque Alexandrine or anapzestic verse, as 


A cobbler there was, and he liv’d in a stall. 


Mr. Mitford observes, ‘I think it will appear rather wonderful that the 
identical triple measure of Piers Ploughman’s Vision is so often conspicuous, 
than if there were some lines in which we may be unable to discover the 
same in any other measure.” He adds, “ Errors of transcription, which we 
find so abounded in Chaucer's age, and after him, we may reasonably 
expect to be numerous in Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts.” (See Harmony of 
Language, p. 170.) 

With regard to the manuscripts of the Vision, Mr. Wright informs us 
that they are extremely numerous, both in public and private collections. 
There are at least eight in the British Museum: there are ten or twelve 
in the Cambridge Libraries ; and they are not less numerous at Oxford.* 
Of these manuscripts there are two classes, which give two texts widely 
differing from each other, the variations commencing even with the first 
lines. One of these texts, which was adopted in the early printed edi- 
tions, is given by Mr. Wright; the other text was selected for publica- 
tion by Dr. Whitaker, the previous editor. We can only find room for a 
few lines just to show how wide is the diversity between them. 





* See specimens of the several manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, in the British 
Bibliographer, vol. i. p. 443. Besides seven that are noticed, others occur which are 
imperfect, as Digby, 102, 171. Raul. Poet. 38, MS. James II., contains selections. 
Warton in his Obs. on Spencer, Sect. xi. has made a mistake in speaking of one of 
the only two MSS. he mentions, as Digby 108, which is on a different subject, and in 
prose. From a comparison of the readings of the different manuscripts of this poem, 
it is our opinion that they are far too various and remote from each other to have pro- 
ceeded by way of revision from the original author ; but we consider that the poem 
was so popular, and so much in demand, as to lead persons of talent and leisure to 
make important variations in their transcripts. Mr. Pinkerton (v. Maitland’s Poem,) 
calls this poem ‘‘ both dull and unpopular ;”’ against this authority we shall advance, 
that it was copied by Chaucer, praised by Selden, and modernised by Drayton. Mr. 
Ellis says, (Spec. 1. 148,) ‘‘ His work is ornamented by many fine specimens of de- 
scriptive poetry, in which the genius of the author appears to great advantage.” Mr. 
Guest observes, ‘‘ that Price found this poem as it were in outline, in the Harl. MS. 
6041 ; few of the episodes are inserted, and many passages but slightly touched, which 
in the printed edition are worked up with much particularity of detail.” See his in- 
teresting and learned History of English Rythms, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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Text I, (WrRiGHt.) Text IT, (WHITAKER.) 
‘* In a somer seson ‘Tn a somé seyson, 

Whan softe was the sonne, Whan softe was the sonne, 
I shop me into shroudes Y shop into shrobbis 
As I a sheep weere, As y shepherde were. 
In habite as an heremite In abit az an ermite 
Unholy of werkes, Unholy of werkes, 
Wente wide in this world That wente forthe in the worle 
Wonders to here, Wondres to hure, 
Ac on a May morwenynge And sawe meny cellis 
On Malverne hilles And selcouthe thynges. 
Me bifel a ferly,” &c. Ac on a May morwenyng 


On Malverne hulles 
Me by-fel for to slepe,’’ &c. 


Mr. Wright says that it is not easy to account for the existence of two 
texts differing so much; but he thinks the first was published by the 
author, the other made by some other person according to his own opi- 
nions and sentiments ; for in some parts of Text II. the strong expressions 
of the first text are softened down. ‘Two-thirds of the remaining MSS. 
are of the fourteenth century, and the greater number of that period pre- 
sent the text numbered I. Dr. Whitaker * seemed to prefer the second 
text, as considering it to have been successively revised by the author, 
who continued to transcribe it to exhausted age, altering and omitting 
according to the greater maturity of his judgment. 

On a morning of May, in early summer, the dreamer withdrew himself 
into a solitary glade among the Malvern Hills, and falling asleep, he had a 
dream in which he beheld all the wealth and woe of this world, its virtues 
and vices, its truth and treachery. To the East, he saw the abode of 





* On the defects of Dr. Whitaker’s plan, that of adhering to a single copy, on the 
assistance he could have derived from other manuscripts, and on his own occasional 
incorrect interpretations, see the Appendix to Warton’s H. of Engl. Poetry, vol. ii. 
p. 484, where is also a specimen of an improved version from the joint authority of the 
Museum manuscripts. Dr. Whitaker printed from a MS. of Mr. Heber, now in Brit. 
Mus. No. 10, 574, Add. MSS. which contained the second text, in rather a broad 
dialect. Dr. Whitaker had access only to three MSS. and these not of the best, and 
singularly enough he selected that which appeared in provincial language nearest to 
the Yorkshire or Lancashire dialect, though the author was a monk of Malvern in 
Worcestershire. Mr. Wright has printed his text from a MS. in Trinity Coll. Camb. 
(B. 15, 17,) because it appears to be the best and oldest MS. now in existence, with a 
few readings from a second MS. in the same library (R. 3, 14). Ritson observes, 
‘* that it requires a thorough and attentive investigation to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of the printed copy. He thinks Tyrwhitt may have been too hasty in his 
judgment on this point: and that no MS. he had seen and examined has been found 
deserving, either for accuracy or antiquity, to be preferred to that from which the 
printed copy (Crowley’s) was taken. In this opinion the editor of Warton agrees, 
(vol. ii. p. 103, note.) He thinks the author revised his work and gave a new edi- 
tion of it, and that it may be possible for a good judge of ancient poetry, possessed of 
a sufficient stock of critical acumen, to determine which was the first, and which the 
second. See Bibliog. Poet. p. 30. It may be observed, that of the three editions in 
1550, by Crowley, two of these are mentioned in the title page as both of the second 
impression, though they contain evident variations in every page. Whether copies 
were found adapted to different provincial dialects does not appear. There are a few 
words in this poem, generally obsolete, but in common use among the peasantry in Suf- 
folk at this day; as ‘‘spring”’ for branch, small twigs, young trees; ‘‘sibbe”’ for kindred ; 
‘* stound” for time; ‘‘ dalks,’’ for spaces between furrows; ‘‘ snew’d’’ for snowed. 
So ‘* mew’d” for mowed; “ stroy’’ for destroy; ‘ stottes’’ for bullocks; ‘‘ mi- 
niver’’ for the fur of the stoat; ‘‘ spit’? for digging a spade’s depth, &c. Had the 
Heptarchy continued, we should have had a rare diversity of provincial dialects, which 
are already fast disappearing under the wand of the schoolmaster. 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XIX. 2Y 
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Truth ; to the West, that of Death; and between them lay the prospect 
of the present life ; some working, some spending ; pilgrims and hermits, 
friars and pardoners, bishops and non-resident clergy. 


‘¢ Parsons and parisshe preestes 
Pleyned hem to the bisshope, 
That hire parisshes weren povere 
Sith the pestilence tyme, 

To have a licence and leve 

At London to dwelle, 

And syngen ther for symonie ; 
For silver is swete.’’ 


After the Vision of ecclesiastical power and its abuses, he beholds the 
origin of civil government ; the invention of the plough and the arts of 
life ; and, in the progress of society, the perversion of justice ; and then he 
sees a great crowd of rats aud mice assembled in council, to hang a bell 
about the cat's neck, and thus free themselves from his tyranny. ‘Then he 
dreamed of the corruptions of private life, and the frauds of trade. 


*€ Cokes and hire knaves 
Cryden, ‘ Hote pies, hote! 
Goode gees and grys! 
Gowe, dyne, gowe !’ 
Taverners until hem 
Trewly tolden the same, 
Whit wyn of* Oseye, 
And reed wyn of Gascoigne, 
Of the Ryn and of the Rochel,’’ &c. 


All this he saw and seven times more. In the second canto, a fair 
lady comes down from a castle and explains to the dreamer the meaning of 
his Vision. She proves to be “ Holy Church,” and gives him instruction 
on the duties of life, and the consequences of sin: and teaches him that 
love is the sovereign medicine for sin, and that, for the example of Christ, 
the rich should show love and mercy to the poor, and that all other 
virtues without charity are of no avail. 


‘¢ For-thi chastité, withouten charit¢, 
Worth cheyned in helle.”’ 


The dreamer then kneels down to his lady—the duchesse of Heaven, and 
asks her to enable him to discern Truth from Falsehood. She then shows 
him the marriage between Mede (bribery) and False Faithless, and 
those who were present at the wedding. 


‘** As sisours and somonours, 
Sherreves and hire clerkes, 
Bedelles and baillifs, 

And brocours of chaffare, 
Forgoers and vitaillers, 
And advokettes of the arches, &c.” 


The marriage articles are read, and the charter of feoffment, and the 
grants which he makes to his followers. The witnesses were, 


‘* Wrong was the firste, 
And Piers the pardoner 
Of Paulynes doctrine, 





* What the white wine of Oseye was, Dr. Whitaker says he does not know. 
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Bette the bedel 

Of Bokyngham shire, 
Reynald the reve 

Of Rutland sokene, 
Maude the millere, 

And many mo othere,”’ &c. 


Theology is very angry at this marriage, and informs Simony that 
Mede ought to have been married to Truth, for Amendes (Retribution) 
was her mother, and she is an honest woman who might kiss the King, 
and therefore let her be conveyed to London, that the law may declare 
whether this marriage holds good. So Mede, with her goodly companions, 
Fals and Favel, and Guile, ride up to Westminster on the backs of rectors, 
and rich men, and sheriffs, and notaries, &c. But Truth got before them, 
and told Conscience to acquaint the King with the story, who ordered that 
they should be taken and hanged by the neck. But Fear stood at the 
door, and warned them to be gone. Falshood fled to the friars : Guile was 
taken by the merchants and shut up in their shops to show their wares : 
Liar was taken by the Pardoners. 


‘¢ They wesshen hym and wiped hym, 
And wounden hym in cloutes, 
And senten hym with seles 
On Sondayes to chirches, 
And yeven pardoun for pens 
Pounde-mele aboute.”’ 


But the physicians sent to invite Liar to live with them, and the apothe- 
caries asked him to superintend their drugs ; but the friars got him away, 
and dressed him like one of themselves, and he has leave to quit the con- 
vent, and return as he likes ; but Mede herself was taken before the 
King at Westminster. 


** Curteisly the clerk thanne, 
As the king highte, 
Took Mede bi the myddel 
And broghte hire into chambre ; 
And ther was murthe and mynstralcie, 
Mede to plese. 
They that wonyeth in Westmynstre 


Gentilliche with joye ; 

The justices somme 

Busked hem to the bour, 

Ther the burde dwellede, 

To conforten hire kyndely, 

By clergies leve ; 

And seiden, ‘ Mourne noght, Mede, 


Worshipeth hire alle, Ne make thow no sorwe,’” &c. 


Then the clergy came to comfort her, whom she advises to purchase 
prebends as long as their power last, and hold pluralities: and she pro- 
mises that no ignorance shall stand in the way of preferment. Then the 
friars come to ask her to assist them in putting up a painted window, 
which will cost them dear ; if she will but glaze it, and put her name on it, 
they will sing mattins and masses for her, which she promises to do, and 
the author, propria personA, dilates on the sin of emblazoning one’s deeds in 
windows, as God in the Gospel disailoweth such graving. The mayor, 
however, desires Mede to punish with the pillory all such persons as 


‘¢ Brewesters and baksters, 
Bochiers and cokes.” 


The King informs Mede that if he finds her deceiving again, he will 
have her confined, and asks her if she will marry Conscience ; but Consci- 
ence declines, and enumerates her manifold sins and transgressions. Mede 
defends herself and retaliates on Conscience. If | were a crowned King, 
(she says,) by St. Mary, Conscience should never be my constable, or mar- 












—————— SEE 
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shall. If 1 had been the King’s marshall in France, he would have had 
possession of the whole country. And then she shows that she, Mede, 
(bribery) is loved by all, equally by serjeants and beggars, priests and 
minstrels. 
‘¢ Marchauntz and Mede 
Mote nede go togideres.” 

The King was going to adjudge the mastery in the cause to Mede, but 
Conscience rises and pleads against her, and at length somewhat puzzles 
his majesty ; for he asks, “ What is relation, rect and indirect, an adjective 
or substantive, for these are no English terms ?’’ which Conscience ex- 
plains, that “ relation rect” is a rightful custom for a King to claim sup- 
plies and council of the commons ; and the commons jof the King, Law, 
Love, and Truth; but ‘‘ relation indirect” is found in the people, who 
desire their own interest, though the expense should fall on the King and 
public. Adjectives and substantives, he explains, is unity in case, gender, 
and number ; so all people, men, women, and children, should believe in 
the “ Holy Church.” ‘Thus, Conscience shows that if Reason governs 
kingdoms, Love, Lowliness, and Sincerity shall be masters of the earth ; 
whosoever opposeth Truth, or Reason, Sincerity shall judge him. Then 
lawyers and soldiers shall be trained’ up husbandmen. Every man shall 
handle the plough, pick-axe, and skede ; and spin, and speak of God, and 
lose no time ; and all priests who hawk or hunt, shall lose their livings ; 
and neither king, nor knight, nor constable, nor mayor, shall overload the 
commons, nor summon them to courts, nor indict them ; the King’s-bench, 
the Common Pleas, and the Ecclesiastical Court, shall all be one, and 
Truth shall preside as judge. (Trew-tongue, a tidy man.) But the King, 
not willing to lose either servant, and seeing no end of the dispute, orders 
Mede and Conscience to kiss and be friends. This Conscience refuses 
unless Reason allows it, whom he goes to consult. The King receives 
Reason kindly, and sets him between himself and his son. Then Peace 
comes into Parliament, and makes divers accusations against Wrong, as 
having done him much injustice, touching his wife and his maid Margaret, 
and as having stolen his geese and pigs, and borrowed his horse Bayard, and 
stole his wheat and oats out of his barns. The King resolves to punish Wrong 
severely, and Reason refuses to plead for him, till the evils flowing from 
him are remedied ; as the dress of women, the pride of the clergy, and the 
vagrancy of monks; and also, he orders that no man carry coin over the 
sea bearing the King’s stamp. 

‘* Neither grave ne ungrave, 
Gold neither silver 
Upon forfeture of that fee, 
Who so fynt it at Dovere, 
But [except] if he be marchaunt or his man, 
Or messager with lettres, 
Provysour or preest, 
Or penaunt for hise synnes.” 

The cause goes in favour of Reason. Mede is led out of court by two 
of her friends, a sizer and summoner, and a sheriff's clerk takes her in 
custody ; and the King appoints Reason his chancellor, and Conscience his 
chief justice. Reason now commences the business of his office, and 
preaches before the King. He mentions the great storm that took 
place A.D, 1362. 


‘« He preved that thise pestilences 
Were for pure synne, 
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And the south-westrene wynd 
On Saterday at even 

Was pertliche for pure pride, 
And for no point ellis : 

Pyries and plum-trees 

Were puffed to the erthe, 

In ensaumple that the segges 
Sholden do the bettre ; 
Beches and brode okes 

Were blowen to the grounde, 
Turned upward hire tailes, 

In tokenynge of drede 

That dedly synne er domes-day 
Shall for-doon hem alle.” 


Reason then makes some particular applications of his doctrine. He 
told Wastour to learn some business; and Dame Parnel to put her laced 
caps into her chest. 


‘¢ Tomme Stowne he taughte 
To take two staves, 
And fecche Felice hom 
Fro the wynen pyne. 
He warnede Watte 
His wif was to blame, 
For hire heed was worth half marc, 
And his hood noght worth a grote ; 
And bad Bette kutte 
A bough outher tweye, 
And bete Beton therwith, 
But if she wolde werche.’’ 


After Reason’s sermon has ended, the different Sins come to confession. 
Pride first, then Envy. Anger confesses that he had two aunts, one a nun, 
the other an abbess. That he was cook iu the kitchen, and served in the 
convent ; that he was potager to a prioress, and fomented quarrels ; telling 
them Dame Johane was a bastard, and that Dame Parnell was accused in the 
chapter of having had a child in the hen-house ; then the nuns dispute and 
give one another the lie, and bite and strike, and lose all decent conduct ; 
and then he set a good wife and Lettice of the Stile at variance about the 
church-bread gift, till they called each other sad names, and fought till their 
clothes were off, and their faces covered with blood. Luxury then con- 
fesses, and Avarice, whose record of his dishonest practices is entertain- 
ing and curious ; Flattery also appears, going towards the church, but is 
called in by a neighbour to taste his ale, which he agrees to do, if his host 
can season it with hot spices. 


‘* «7 have pepir and piones,’ quod she, 
* And a pound of garleek, 
And a ferthyng-worth of fenel-seed 
For fastynge dayes.”’ 


The inmates of the ale-house are thus described. 


** Cesse the souteresse (sempstress) 
Sat on the benche ; 
Watte the warner, (warrener) 
And his wif bothe ; 
Tymme the tynkere, 
And tweyne of his prentices ; 
Hikke the hakeney-man, 
And Hughe the nedlere ; 
Clarice of Cokkeslane, 
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And the clerk of the chirche ; 
Dawe the dykere, (ditcher) 
And a dozen othere.”’ 


Here Flattery got drunk, and slept all the Saturday and Sunday after, 
after which he got up and made confession. Sloth then appears. Sloth 
says, he has been a priest and parson for thirty years, and yet neither 
knows how to sol-fa or sing ; but he can find a hare in a field, or hold a 
court-baron. 


*¢ But I kan fynden in a field, 
Or in a furlang, an hare, 
Bettre than in Beatus vir, 
Or in Beati omnes.” 


After all had confessed, Repentance made them kneel, and prayed for 
them, and Hope cried they were forgiven. Then came the palmers and 
pilgrims inquiring after Truth, and Peter Ploughman appears, and tells 
them how to find Truth, and the seven sisters who wait on her, and says, 
he has half an acre to plough, or he would go and show them the way. 
After some conversation with a knight, Pierce agrees to clothe himself 
like a pilgrim and go with them, and he will also find food for all faithful 
persons, 


‘* Save Jagge the jogelour, 
And Jonette of the stuwes, 
And Danyel the dees pleyere, 
And Denote the baude, 

And frere the faitour, 

And folk of hire ordre, 

And Robyn the ribaudour 
For hise rusty wordes.” 


Pierce then making his will, agrees with the pilgrims to plough his half- 
acre, but Wastour their leader, and others his foliowers, feigned sickness, 
or through idleness neglected their work, but Pierce complained to the 
knight, and he made Hunger avenge him on the spendthrifts. After his 
work was done, Hunger says, he must eat and drink ; but, says Pierce, 


‘¢T have no peny,”’ quod Piers, Ne no cokeney, by Crist! 

‘« Pulettes to bugge, Coloppes for to maken.” 

Ne neither gees ne grys, Al the povere peple tho 

But two grene cheses, Pescoddes fetten, 

A fewe cruddes and creme, Benes and baken apples 

And an haver cake, Thei broghte in hir lappes, 
And two loves of benes and bran Chibolles and chervelles, 
Y-bake for my fauntes ; And ripe chiries manye, 

And yet I seye, by my soule! And profrede Piers this present 
I have no salt bacon, To plese with Hunger.”’ 


While Hunger goes to sleep, Wastour will not work, but wanders about, 
and his followers are all so dainty, that 


** Ne no beggere ete breed To lyve on but hire handes, 
That benes inne were, Deyned noght to dyne a day 
But of coket and cler-matyn, Nyght-olde wortes ; 
Or ellis of clene whete ; May no peny ale hem paye, 
Ne noon half-peny ale Ne no pece of bacone, 
In none wise drynke, But if it be fresshe flessh outher fisshe, 
But of the beste and of the brunneste Fryed outher y-bake, 
That in burghe is to selle. And that chaud and plus chaud, 


Laborers that have no land For chillynge of hir mawe.” 
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Pierce reproves and threatens these idle workmen, and ends with the 
following prophetic denunciation :— 


‘¢ Whan ye se the sonne amys, 
And two monkes heddes, 
Anda mayde have the maistrie, 
And multiplie by eighte, 
Thanne shal deeth with-drawe, 
And derthe be justice, 

And Dawe the dykere 
Deye for hunger ; 

But God of his goodnesse 
Graunte us a trewe.’’ 


Truth now bestows a full pardon on Piers, desiring him to stay at home 
and plough his lands, “‘ and erien hise leyes,” and she blesses kings and 
knights, and good bishops, but not merchants or traders, for they neglect 
the holy days of the church, and swear, ‘‘ayein clene conscience, hir 
catel to sell; but Truth ordered them to make better use of their 
money ; repair hospitals, build bridges, give portions to young maids, 
relieve prisoners, and set scholars to school. Beggars are not named in 
the will, except the old and infirm ; for the rest are described as a wicked 
crew, and as deformed as wicked. 


‘¢ Ther is moore mys-shapen peple 
Amonges thise beggeres, 
Than of alle manere men 
That on this moolde walketh.” 


Then comes a dialogue between Piers and a priest, and on the latter 
wondering how Piers obtained his knowledge of divinity, Piers answers, 


‘¢ Abstynence, the abbesse,’’ quod Piers, 
‘*Myn abc me taughte ; 
And Conscience cam afterward, 
And kenned me much moore.” 


And he declares his belief that Do-well is more service than all the 


pope’s pardons and indulgences. The next passus opens with Piers’s 
search after Do-well. 


‘Thus y-robed in russet 
I romed aboute 
Al a somer seson 
For to seke Do-wel ;’’ 


and he asks all he meets, if they can inform him where Do-well resides, 
but none know him: at length he meets two friars minors, men of great 
knowledge ; they tell him that Do-well lives with them. This Piers 
denies, and attempts to prove, notwithstanding an ingenious simile of a 
man in a boat, which the friar produces to prove his point. Piers leaves 
him, and wanders on by the woodside, cheered by the song of birds, till 
he reposes under the shade of a linden or lime-tree. 


‘¢ Walkyng myn one, 
By a wilde wildernesse, 
And by a wodes side ; 
Blisse of the briddes 
Broughte me a-slepe, 
And under a lynde upon a launde 
Lened I a stounde, 
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To lythe the layes 

Tho lovely foweles made. 
Murthe of hire mouthes 
Made me ther to slepe.’’ 


Then in a dream he sees Thought, a meek man, and asks him for Do- 
well; he answers that Do-wel, and Do-bet, and Do-dest, are three fair 
virtues, and not far to be sought for ; and he tells him that Wit (wisdom) 
will teach him where they dwell. After a journey of three days, they 
met Wit, who says, that Do-wel lives in a castle with a favourite mistress— 
the Soul. Do bet is her handmaid; but Do-best is superior to both, and 
as learned as a bishop, and by his learning the Lady Anima is guided and 
governed ; and the governor that keeps the castle, is Sir Inwit (natural 
understanding). Then much good instruction follows on the regulation of 
private life and religious conduct, as regards marriage. 


* Tt is an uncomly couple, Arn foule wordes, 
By Crist! as me thynketh, In jelousie joye-lees, 
To yeven a yong wenche And janglynge on bedde, 
To an old feble, Have thei no children but cheeste (debate) 
Or wedden any wodewe And clappyng hem bitwene. 
For welthe of hir goodes, And though thei do hem to Dunmowe, 
That nevere shal barn bere But if the devel helpe, 
But if it be in hir armes. To folwen after the flicche, 
Many a peire, sithen the pestilence, Fecche thei it nevere ; 
Han plight hem togideres, And but thei bothe be for-swore, 
The fruyt that brynge forth That bacon thei fyne.” (lose) 


The dreamer then visits Dame Study the wife of Wit, who was angry that 
her husband taught Piers without her assistance. She also enumerates the 
abuses of the time, as foolish disputes on divinity, &c. She introduces 
the pilgrim to her relative ‘‘ Clergy,’ who is well acquainted with Do-wel, 
Do-bet, and Do-best, and to his wife, who gives him the due means of 
finding Do-wel. Then he has a dream, that Fortune and the two fair maids 
in her train, the Lust of the Eye and the Lust of the Flesh, carried him 
away, and then of Do-wel and Do-bet he thought but little, and Clergy, 
and his teaching, he lightly regarded ; but his new friends play false, 
and Fortune forsaking him, Truth and Scripture again advise him, and 
Restlessness vilifies the Clergy and despises Scripture, till he was re- 
buked by Nature, who came to the assistance of Clergy, and who shows 
him the wonders of the animal creation—the instinct of the birds and 
beasts. The dreamer wonders how the magpie learned to lay sticks for 
her nest, and why the peacock roosts on lofty trees. 


‘¢ Muche merveilled me 
What maister hem made, 
And who taughte hem on trees 
To tymbre so heighe, 
Ther neither burn ne beest 
May hir briddes rechen.”’ 


Then he wakes from his dream, and is addressed by Imagination. 
Imagination discourses on the advantages of divine learning, and shews 
that a learned clerk, if he falls into sin, can sooner rise again than 
any ignorant man: as a man who can swim and dive, if thrown into the 
Thames, will be less afraid than another ignorant of the art ; and the thief 
on the cross, who obtained forgiveness, never obtained so high a seat in 
bliss as St. John and other saints. He eat neither with St. John, with 
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Simon, nor Jude, nor with holy virgins, martyrs, or Christian widows ; but 
was served as a beggar on the ground, without a table ; for to serve a 
saint and thief at the same table, is to reward them alike. Whether the 
heathen are saved, the learned know not ; but ‘Trojanus (Trajan) was a true 
knight, though never baptised ; yet the book saith he is safe ; and soon after 
this, Imagination vanishes away. Then he goes to dinner with Reason 
and Patience, and meets a fat doctor like a friar, on whose love of good 
cheer he dilates with much particularity, and Active Life joins them, who 
tells them 


*¢ At Londone I leve, And werkmen were agast alite ; 
Liketh wel my wafres ; This wole be thought longe. 
And louren whan thei lakken hem, In the date of our Drighte, 

It is noght longe y-passed, In a drye April, 

There was a careful commune, A thousand and thre hundred 
Whan no cart com to towne Twies twenty and ten, 

With breed fro Stratforde ; My wafres there were gesene 
Tho gonnen beggeris wepe, Whan Chichestre* was maire.”’ 


Next follow divers reflections on the relative states of riches and poverty, 
and the miseries and oppressions of the poor. 


‘* And muche murthe in May is For weet shoed thei gone, 
Amonges wilde beestes, A-furst soore and a-fyngred, 
And so forth while somer lasteth And foule y-rebuked, 

Hir solace dureth, And a-rated of riche men 

‘* Ac beggeris aboute Midsomer That ruthe is to here. 
Bred-lees thei slepe. Now, Lord, sende hem somer, 
And yet is Wynter for hem worse, And som maner joye, &c.”’ 


But in the secte of poverty our Saviour saved mankind: and a patient 
poor man after his death may ask the bliss of Heaven, much more he who 
for religion’s sake resigns riches, 


‘¢ Muche hardier may he asken, And folweth hir make ; 
That here myghte have his wille Muche moore is to love 
In lond and in lordshipe, Of hym that swich oon taketh, 
And likynge of bodie, Than is that maiden 
And for Goddes love leveth al, That is maried thorough brocage, 
And lyveth as a beggere ; As by assent of sondry parties, 
And as a mayde for mannes love And silver to boote, 
Hire moder forsaketh, Moore for coveitise of good 
Hir fader and alle hire frendes, Than kynde love of bothe.’’ 


Here Do-wel ends his discourse, and Do-bet begins his, in which he 
attacks the vices of the Clergy, and their riches, while the holy saints and 
hermits lived in the desert, trusting to God. 


** Poul primus heremila Til he foundede freres 
Hadde parroked hymselve, Of Austynes ordre. 
That no man myghte hym se Poul, after his prechyng, 
For mosse and for leves ; Paniers he made, 
Foweles hym fedde And wan with hise hondes 
Fele wyntres withalle, That his wombe neded.” 


Fre-will entertains him with stories, till they come to a country ,called 
“ Man’s Hurt.” In the midst of this grew a plant called the Image of God, 
or True Love ; it was planted by the Holy Trinity; its blossoms are 





* On this subject see the Commentators. The mayoralty of Chichester was A.D. 
1368-9 ; but he is supposed to have been mayor before, in 1351. 
Gent, Maa, Vou. XIX. 2Z 
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‘Gentle Speech,” and its fruit ‘‘ Works.” It is supported by three boards 
betoking the Trinity. There are three evil winds which beat on this tree : 
first, Covetousness, which is put down with the first prop—the Power of 
the Father. The second is the Flesh, which is destroyed by the second— 
the Sufferings of Christ. The third are Lies of the Devil ; but the fiend 
is knocked down with the third prop, which is the Grace of the Holy 
Ghost. Then follows a description of the good fruit Virginity, which 
is more worthy than Marriage or Widowhood, and next a kind of divi- 
nity lecture from Abraham, whom he meets. In his search after Piers 
Plowman, Do-bet now meets Hope and Faith, and, discussing with them, 
overtakes a Samaritan journeying from Jericho. He joins him, and dis- 
courses with him of Faith and Charity, the mysteries of scripture, and the 
deceitfulness of riches. Three things he said there are which make a man 
fly from his home—a bad wife, a bad roofed house, and a smoky chimney. 


‘¢ That oon is a wikkede wif, It dooth hym worse than his wif 
That wol noght be chastised ; Or wete to slepe. 
Hir feere fleeth fro hire, For smoke and smolder 
For feere of hir tonge. Smyteth in hise eighen, ; 

‘¢ And if his hous be un-hiled, Til he be bler-eighed or blynd, 
And reyne on his bedde, And hoors in the throte, 
He seketh and seketh Cogheth, and curseth 
Til he slepe drye. That Crist gyve hem sorwe 

“« And whan smoke and smolder That sholde brynge in bettre wode, 
Smyt in his sighte, Or blowe it til it brende.”’ 


He explains that “ the wif’’ is our wicked flesh; the rain is sick- 
ness and sorrow ; and the smoke is covetousness and unkindness ; then the 
Samaritan pricks his steed and goes away as the wind, and Do-bet awakes. 


In the third short “ passus” of Do-bet he falls asleep again, and is 
visited by Faith. 


‘¢Qon semblable to the Samaritan, 
And som deel to Piers the Plowman, 
Bare-foot on an asse bak 

Boot-less cam prikye, 

Withouten spores other spere, 
Spakliche he lokede, 

As is the kynde of a knyght 

That cometh to be dubbed, 

To geten hym gilte spores, 

Or galoches y-couped.”’ 


Faith tells him of a joust at Jerusalem between Jesus and Lucifer, 


‘* This Jhesus of his gentries 
Wol juste in Piers armes, 
This helm, and in his haubergeon.”’ 


Then follows a description of the trial of Christ before Pilate, and the 
Crucifixion, and the wounding of the side of Jesus with a spear by the 
Knight Longeus, and the fatal consequences to him. 


** But this blynde bachelor 
Baar hym thorugh the herte ; 
The blood sprong doun by the spere, 
And unspered the knyghtes eighen.’’ 


He then sees Mercy and her sister Truth. 


‘¢ A wenche, as me thoughte, 
Cam walkynge in the wey, 
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To helle-ward she loked. 
Mercy highte that mayde, 
A meke thyng withalle, 
A ful benigne burde, 
And buxom of speche. 
Hir suster, as it semed, 
Cam soothly walkynge, 
Evene out of the est, 
And westward she lokede, 
A ful comely creature, 
Truthe she highte, &c.” 


Mercy tells Truth of the great mercies and mysteries of Redemption, 
which she does not believe. 


‘¢ That thow tellest,’’ quod Truthe, 
‘* Is but a tale of Waltrot. 
For Adam and Eve, 
And Abraham, with othere, 
Patriarkes and prophetes, 
That in peyne liggen, 
Leve thow nevere that yon light 
Hem a-lofte brynge, 
Ne have hem out of helle. 
Hold thi tonge, Mercy! 
It is but a trufle that thow tellest,” &c. 


But Peace comes and joins them, and insists on the truth of the history 
of the Redemption ; and on the evidence of the book,—the Bible. 


‘¢ Thanne was ther a wight 
With two brode eighen, 
Book highte that deau-peere, 
A bold man of speche ; 
‘* By Goddes body !’’ quod this Book, 
‘* T wol bere witnesse 
That tho this barn was y-bore, 
Ther blased a sterre 
That alle the wise of this world 
In o wit acorden, 
That swich a barn was y-bore 
In Bethleem the citee, 
That mannes soule sholde save, 
And synne destroye,” &c. 


Sathan and Lucifer discourse also on the same subject, and on the 
expected resurrection of Christ. 


‘¢ And now I se wher a soule 
Cometh hiderward seillynge, 
With glorie and with gret light,— 
God it is, I woot wel.” 


Then Peace, and Truth, and Righteousness, all agree in covenants to 
: live in love and harmony, and then they danced and sung. 


“ Till the day dawed 
Thise damyseles dauncede, 
That men rongen to the resurexion. 
And right with that I wakede, 
And callede Kytte my wif, 
And Calote my doghter ; 
And bad hem rise and reverence 
Goddes resurexion ; 
And crepe to the cros on knees, 
And kisse it for a juwel,” &c. 
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Do-bet here ends his tale, and Do-bes¢t commences his by saving that he 
went to church, and, during the mass, fell asleep, and met Piers Ploughman 
painted all red and bloody, and he asks Conscience if it is Jesus or Piers 
Ploughman, who answers— 


‘¢ Thise arn Piers armes, 
Hise colours and his cote armure ; 
Ac he that cometh so blody 
Is Crist with his cros, 
Conquerour of cristene.”’ 


And goes on to explain the mysterious history of Christ. Then Grace 
began to go with Piers Plowman, and gave to him, and all, treasures and 
weapons to fight with, as Wit and Craft. 


** Grace gaf Piers a teeme Thei to harewen after. 
Of foure grete oxen. Oon highte Austyn, 
That oon was Luk, a large beest, And Ambrose another, 
And a lowe chered ; Gregori the grete clerk, 
And Mark, and Mathew the thridde, And Jerom the goode. 
Myghty beestes bothe ; Thise foure the feith to teche 
And joyned to hem oon Johan, Folweth Piers teme, 
Moost gentil of alle, And harewede in an hand while 
The pris neet of Piers plow, Al holy Scripture, 
Passynge alle othere. With two harewes that thei hadde, 
* And Grace gaf Piers An oold and a newe. 
Of his goodnesse foure stottes ; Id est, vetus testamentum et novum.”’ 
Al that hise oxen eriede, 


And Grace gave grains, (seeds,) the cardinal virtues, to sow in man’s 
soul,—-the spirit of prudence, temperance, fortitude, justice. 
‘¢ Thise foure sedes Piers sew ; 
And siththe he dide hem harewe 
With olde lawe and newe lawe, 
That love myghte wexe 
Among tho foure vertues, 
And vices destruye.’’ 


And then Grace made a barn to hold the grains, when ripe, out of the 
wood of the cross, and called his house Unity; and he gave him a cart, 
called Cristendom, to carry the sheaves, and he made Priesthood the 
hayward. And when Piers began to plough, Pride took the alarm, and 
went with his serjeants-at arms, Spill-love and Speak-evil, to Conscience, 
telling him if Piers goes on ploughing Conscience will know nothing by 
Confession or Contrition, and then Conscience and Kind-wit order a great 
ditch to be dug about Unity, where the Holy Church stood. Then Con- 
science addresses the people, and gives them a motto,—‘ Redde quod 
debes.”” To this the commons do not assent, &c. Brewer says he will not 
agree to it, 

‘¢ While I kan selle 
Bothe dregges and draf, 
And drawe it out at oon hole, 
Thikke ale, and thinne ale, 
For that is my kynde, 
And noght hakke after holynesse. 
Hold thi tonge, Conscience !’’ 


And a nobleman also evinces his disagreement with the proposal. 


‘¢ Thanne lough ther a lord, 
And ‘ By this light !’ seide, 
‘I holde it right and reson 
Of my reve to take 
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Al that myn auditour, 

Or ellis my styward, 
Counseilleth me bi hir acounte 
And my clerkes writyng,” &c. 


And on Conscience saying that without the cardinal virtues men are lost, 


‘¢ Thanne is many a man lost,’’ At a cokkes fethere, or an hennes. 
Quod a lewed vicory.— I knew nevere cardynal, 
‘*T am a curatour of holy kirke, That he ne cam fro the pope; 
And cam nevere in my tyme And we clerkes, whan thei come, 
Man to me, that me kouthe telle For hir comunes paieth, 
Of cardinale vertues, For hir pelure and hir palfreyes mete, 
Or that acountede Conscience And pilours that hem folweth.’’ 
But now, 


*¢ The viker hadde fer hoom, 
And faire took his leeve ; 
And I awakned therwith, 
And wroot as me mette.”’ 


After a conversation with Need in the last passus, Do-best falls asleep, 
and dreams that Antichrist comes and cuts away the Truth. Pride bore 
his banner, and all the friars and monks welcomed him, and they came 
against Conscience, who was keeper of the cardinal virtues, who asks 
Kind (Nature) to come and defend him. 

Lechery, Covetousness, and Simony, all join against Conscience, and 
Life, and his mistress Fortune, and Sloth, who nursed the daughter of 
Tom Two-tongue ; but Eld (Age) fights bravely on the side of Con- 
science. Against him are many proud priests, 


** In paltokes and pyked shoes, A draughte of good ale.’ 
And pisseris longe knyves. And so seiden sixty 
* * * * Of the same contree ; 
‘ By Marie!’ quod a mansed preest And shotten ayein with shot 
Of the Marche of Walys, Many a sheef of othes, 
‘I counte na-moore Conscience, And brode hoked arwes, 
By so I cacche silver, Goddes‘herte and hise nayles.’’ 
Than I do to drynke 


Then Conscience lectures the Friars, who come to his assistance, and 
mentions their misdeeds and worldliness. 


‘* And yvele is this y-holde And fleen to the freres, 
In parisshes of Engelonde ; As fals folk to Westmynstre, 
For persons and parissh-preestes That borweth, and bereth it thider, 
That sholde the peple shryve, And thanne biddeth frendes 
Ben curatours called, Yerne of forgifnesse, 
To knowe and to hele Or lenger yeres loone. 
Alle that ben hir parisshens, Ac while he is in Westmynstre, 
Penaunce to enjoigne ; He wol be bifore, 
And sholden be ashamed in his shrift; And maken hym murie 
Ac shame maketh hem wende With oother mennes goodes.” 


Conscience then calls a lecch (physician) to go and cure those who 
are wounded with him. 


‘* Some liked noght this leche, He ferde as he wolde deye. 
And lettres thei sente, ‘ Ther is a surgien in this sege 
If any surgien were the segge That softe kan handle, 
That softer koude plastre. And moore of phisik bi fer, 
Sire Leef-to-lyve-in-lecherie And fairer he plastreth, 
Lay there and gronede, Oon frere Flaterere, 
For fastynge of a Frydaye Is phisicien and surgien,’ ’’ 
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Flattery comes to the door of Unity, where Peace was porter. He says 
he was to speak with Contrition. Peace tells him Contrition is ill, hurt by 
Hypocrisy. But Hende-speche (gentle speech) told Peace to let him in, 
and he came to Contrition, and gave him a plaster for his wounds, and 
glosed with him, 


** Til Contricion hadde clene foryeten 
To crye and to wepe. 
* * 


To seken Piers the Plowman, 

That Pryde may destruye ; 

And that freres hadde a fyndyng, 
That for nede flateren, 

And countrepledeth me, Conscience. 
Now Kynde me avenge, 

And sende me hap and heele, 


* * 
‘ The frere with his phisyk 
This folk hath enchaunted, 
And plastred hem so esily, 
Thei drede no synne.’ 


*‘ By Crist !’ quod Conscience tho, 
‘I wole bicome a pilgrym, 
And walken as wide 


Til I have Piers the Plowman.’ 
And siththe he gradde after Grace, 
Til I gan awake.”’ 


As the world lasteth, 


And here the Vision ends. Explicit hic Dialogus Petri Plowman.* 

Had space permitted, we should have added some notice of another poem 
which Mr. Wright has judiciously added to the Vision, called Piers Plow- 
man’s Creed, and which had been previously printed to match Dr. Whita- 
ker's edition. It is written in imitation of the Vision. The author, in 
the character of a plain person, pretends to be ignorant of his creed, and 
applies for information to the four orders of Mendicant friars successively. 


This affords an opportunity of exposing their deceits. 


He then meets a 


poor honest plowman, who resolves his donbts, and teaches him the prin- 


ciples of true religion. 


This poem was evidently written after A.D. 1384. 


FASTING IN LENT. 


DURANDUS, the expounder of the 
ceremonies of the Church, states in 
his Rationale that Lent was in the 
earlier ages counted to begin on that 
which is now the first Sunday in Lent, 
and to end on Easter Eve: which 
time containing forty-two days, on 
deducting the six Sundays, on which 
it was not counted lawful at any time 
of the year to fast, there remained 
only thirty-six days; and therefore, 
that the number of days which Christ 
fasted might be perfected, Pope Gre- 
gory added to Lent four days of the 
week preceding, viz. that which is 
now called Ash-Wednesday, and the 
three days following. 

At the Reformation, the custom of 
Fasting in Lent was continued, partly 
from religious motives, and partly it 
would seem from motives of civil po- 


licy connected with the supply of vic- 
tuals, the support of fisheries, &c. It 
appears from “‘ the second part of the 
Homily of Fasting,”’ that those whom 
“the liberty of the Gospel had made 
free,”’ entertained some questions re- 
specting ‘‘such abstinences as are 
appointed by publike order and lawes 
of Princes, and by the authority of 
the magistrates, upon policy, not re- 
specting any religion at all in the 
same: as when any Realme, in con- 
sideration of the maintayning of fisher- 
townes bordering upon the seas, and 
for the encrease of fisher men, of whom 
doe spring mariners to goe upon the 
sea, to the furnishing of the navies of 
the Realme,” &c. 

This question is discussed by the 
preacher, and obedience to the civil 
authorities enforced by various argu- 





* We ought, in justice to the publisher of this Poem, to say, that it is got up and 
printed with much taste and elegance, as well as correctness, and forms just the volumes 
which we desired to see ; we wish that Mr. Pickering would print Roy’s Satire in the 
same manner, and the entire poems of Chaucer. 
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ments. One passage conveys a pic- 
ture of the change that had taken 
place from former times. 


‘¢ Tf the Prince requested our obedience 
to forbeare one day from flesh more than 
we doe, and to bee contented with one 
meale in the same day, should not our 
own commodity thereby perswade us to 
subjection? But now that two meales 
be permitted on that day to be used, 
which sometime our Elders in very great 
numbers in the realme did use with one 
onely spare meale, and that in fish onely, 
shall we thinke it so great a burthen that 
is prescribed ? ’’ 


Of the ceremonies with which Lent 
was commenced and observed, various 
particulars are collected in Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities; but we are not 
aware of the existence of any histo- 
rical review of the observance of Fast- 
ing, though it would not be difficult 
to make a large collection of docu- 
ments relative to the subject, which 
have been incidentally published. 
Some, hitherto unpublished, shall now 
be appended. The six following, bear- 
ing date during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the First, were found 
in the parish registers of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, Fleet Strect. 


BE it knowen too all men thatt Thomas 
Stampe of Lincolnes Inne gent’, is li- 
cenced bi the councell of Mr. Will’am 
Turner Doctor of fisicke, bi reason of his 
maladies and disease, too eat fleshe, & 
lying in Chauncerie lane in the p’ish of S. 
Distone in the West of London, & win 
the house of Symon Will’ms Tailer On- 
tell such time as he have recovered his 
helth againe, his licence beginige the 
xxx'i daie of Marche a° 1568. 


In cdsideracion of the sicknes and in- 
firmities of bodie of Anthonie Martin 
Citizen & grocer of London Certified too 
me'in due fourme: These shallbee too 
licence him so moche as in me lyeth, ac- 
cordinge too the lawes of this realme in 
that behalfe, too eate fleshe this instant 
lent, the necessitie of his helth so requir- 
inge. Written this ix'* daie of februarie 
an° 1572. 

Per me Dominic JAcson 
Curate. 
(also signed by) Peter Lockye. 


In codsideracion of an infirmitie in the 
face of one Joan Wilton the wife of John 
Wilton Citizen of London & broderer : 
And of the parishe of saint Distones in 
the west, wt in Téple barre also: who bie 
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the advice of her phisician & surgion, for 
avoidinge of the greater trouble & more 
hurt of her face: doth request the saide 
Joan too provide for the time of lent, 
that is, too refraine from eatinge of fishe 
& other things, w° maie bee hurtfull un- 
too her saide infirmitie. In cdsideracion 
wherof as above saide: These are too li- 
cence the saide Joan Wilton so moche as 
in me lyeth, accordinge untoo the lawes of 
this realme in that behalfe, too eate flesh 
this instant lent, the necessitie of her 
helth so requiringe. Written & sub- 
scribed w‘ mine owne hande: dated the 
xh daie of februarie An® 1572. 
By me Dominic Jacson 
Curate. 


Wueras it hath ben signifyed vnto 
the Lord Maio by Edward Dodding, Tho- 
mas Muffott, Doctors of Phisicke, and 
Richard Young, Minister: That Thomas 
Whyte p’fessor in Divinitie,* by reason 
of his weakness & infyrmities, is not in 
case to eate fyshe w‘hout great perrell to 
his p°sent weake estate, & therfore pray- 
eth he may be permytted to make his 
convenient dyet of such holsome fleshe as 
is requisit. These are therfore to praye 
& require yo" y‘ are appointed to have a 
care of such p’sons as shall buye & eate 
fleshe contrary to the proclamation & or- 
ders latlye published, to permyt the seyd 
Thomas Whyte to buye such nedefull 
fleshe of the Lycenced butchers as maye 
be for his convenient diet & eat onlye 
wthout any yo" lette staye or disturbance 
to the contrarye, so yt the same be done 
in secret manner, wythout any offence, or 
serving others then him selfe onlye, & 
this shalbe yo" sufficient warrant in y* be- 
halfe. - 

Geven the xix'® of february 1588 

Martin Catturop maio*. 
To the Butchers Lycensed 
& to all officers & Jurats 
to whome it doth or maye 
appertaine Ric. YOuNGE. 


Paulust Ambrosius Crooke Esquire 
heth a Lycence fro my L’d grace of 
Cant’ for the eating of flesh upd fysh 
dayes throughout y* yere, hath p’d (asin 
the sayd Lycence is specifyed) vj* viij‘ to 
the use of the poore th’ vj" daye of Feb- 
ruary 1604, wytness by me 

Ric. Youne. 


* Dr. White was the Vicar of St. Dun- 
stan’s from 1575 to 1623. See Collec- 
tanea Topogr. et Geneal. v. 375. 

+ This first name was added to the ori- 
ginal. He was brother to Sir John and 
Sir George Croke, both judges. Vide 
ibid. p. 202, 
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S* John Ratlyff, lyving at Mr. Tho. 
Johnsons, weake in body, by the counsell 
of his phisitio is in regard of his weaknes 
to eate no fish, & for yt he requested my 
Lord to have a Licence for such flesh as 
his body shall away w‘*, I have Rec’ of 
him to the use of the poore vj viij’ the 
26 of february 1607, 

Ric. Youna. 


In the reign of Charles the First 
the sum of four nobles or 11. 6s. 8d. 
was paid by peers, two nobles by 
knights and their ladies, and one 
noble by other persons, for Lent 
licenses.* At this period licenses were 
granted by the Rector or other minis- 
ter of the parish for eight days, upon 
the plea of sickness; and renewed 
if there were occasion, as shown in 
the following example : } 


March 17, 1632. 
Memorand. the day and yeare above 
written, I Stephen Marshall, Vicar of 
Finchingfield, haveing eight dayes since 
lycenced, so farre as in mee lyeth, Mrs. 
Dorathy Meade and Anne the wife of 
James Chaplaine, and Susannah the wife 
of James Choate, to eate flesh in their 
knowne sicknesses, and their sicknes still 
abiding upon them, as is notoriously 
knowne, I doe therefore as is appointed 
by the laws, still allow the said Dorathy 
and Susannah and Anne, so farre as in 
me lyeth, to eate flesh, as is allowed by 
the statute, so long as their sicknes shall 
continue, and no longer. 
by mee STEPHEN MARSHALL 
Vicar of Finchingfield. 
Witnesses of this to 
be done and allowed 
the day and yere 
above written. 
John Stock 
James Maysent 


In 1634 ‘‘the Lords of Exchequer 
and Commissioners of his Majesties 
rents and casualties”? in Scotland, 
‘‘orant and give licence to Thomas 


} Churchwardens. 





* See extracts from the accounts of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Great in 
London. Gent. Mag. April 1812, p. 315. 

+ See, as above, a license in the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, dated 24 
Feb. 1639; also in the Hampshire Repo- 
sitory, 8vo. 1798, p. 97, a license granted 
at Bramshot, Hants, dated only two days 
later. 

¢ From the History of Essex, 8vo. 
1770, ii. 14. 
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Forbes of Watertoune and his spouse, 
and such persons as sall happen to be 
at table with him, to eate and feed 
upon flesh during the forbidden time 
of Lentron, and also uppon Wednes- 
dayes, Frydayes, and Satterdayes, for 
the space of one yeare.§” This 
plenary form of indulgence seems to 
be that which came generally into use 
in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its only use being the old Popish 
one of raising a revenue. The follow- 
ing document, which we found among 
the papers of a family in Leicester- 
shire, had evidently been prepared as 
a general formulary,|| and the words 
printed in Italics afterwards filled in: 


Gulielmus providentia divina Cant’ 
Archiep’us totius Angliz Primas et Me- 
tropo’nus, ad infrascript’ auc’tate Parla- 
menti Angliz l’time fulcitus, Dilect’ nobis 
in Xp’o Gulielmo Heyrick de Beamanor 
in Com Leic*. Salutem et gratiam. Cum 
leges ad utilitatem o’ium condite ad salu- 
tem singulor’ de rigore suo aliquid remit- 
tere etiam ips cupiant Nos partim ex 
relac’one tua partim ex aliorum fide dig- 
nor’ testimonio intelligent’ piscium usum 
sanitati corporis tui adversum esse, salu- 
tem tuam ex animo peroptantes, permit- 
timus et indulgemus Tibi ut unacum 
uxore, liberis, et quatuor quibusvis aliis 
valetudinariis arbitrio tuo eligend’ ad 
mensam tuam invitand’ carnibus cum 
debita gratiaru’ acc’de hoc tempore qua- 
dragesimali vesci possis. Volumus tamen 
q‘ sobrie id et frugalit’r caute itidem et 
ad vitand’ pub’cam scandalum (quoad 
fieri possit) tecte non palam facias Pro- 
viso etiam q* sumam sex solidorum et 
octo denarior’ in p’ochia infra quam habi- 
tabis ad cistam paup'um conferis et mune- 
rabis iuxta Statuta in Parliamento Angliz 
in ea p’te edit’ et provisa Volumus etiam 
q® singula alia perimplebis et observabis 
que in dict’ Statut’ Proclamac’dibus 
aliisq’ constitue’dibus regiis respective 
continentur Datum sub sigillo ad Facul- 
tates decimo nono die mensis Februarij 
Anno D’ni (Stilo Anglie) Mill’imo sex- 
cent’mo sexagesimo primo Et nostre 
Translac’dis Anno secundo. 

Ricn’us Baytir, Cl’icus 
Facultatum. 
(Signed) Jo. BerKENHEAD. 





§ See this license in Gent. Mag. Jan. 
1812, p. 24, 

| Another granted by Brian bishop of 
Winchester in 1661, also in Latin, and 
nearly in the same words, is printed in 
the Hampshire Repository, 1770, p. 111. 
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Mr. Urban, Cork, March 6. 
(Continued from p. 256.) 


I NOW beg leave to proceed to the 
second division of my proposed task, 
as previously announced,—the process, 
I mean, and self-culture that gradually 
unfolded in Napoleon those faculties, 
which, in their maturer disclosure, 
have imparted to his memory a rank 
second to none in the classification of 
genius, and displayed his life to his- 
tory in a succession of wonders, not 
less manifested in his downfall than 
in his elevation, so as to justify, in 
fulness of appliance to his marvellous 
course, the language of Pliny (“pist. 4 
lib. viii.) in reference to one of Tra- 
jan’s conquests. ‘‘ Que tam recens, 
tam copiosa, tam lata, que denique 
tam poetica, et (quanquam in verissi- 
mis rebus,) tam fabulosa materia !’”’— 
no inapposite motto to any narrative 
of his career, I may add. 

Every hour of such a life, one 
which for a series of years exercised 
a nearly omnipotent controul over 
continental Europe, was of pregnant 
interest; and yet that portion of it 
which laid the foundation of his fame 
and ascendancy, long remained, if not 
wholly eclipsed or veiled in obscurity, 
most imperfectly known, because 
passed in silence; although, as we 
shall presently see, far indeed from 
inertion. I allude to the interval be- 
tween his entrance into the “ Régi- 
ment de la Fére,’’ in 1786, and his 
first attraction of public notice in 1793 
and 1794, between, in fact, boyhood 
and man’s estate, or the dawn and de- 
velopment of mental action. How he 
had employed this important space, 
when the mind discovers and directs 
its volitions and capacities, was a sub- 
ject of anxious inquiry, with scanty 
means of satisfaction. Nothing in his 
childhood, as we gather from the re- 
port of his schoolfellow, Bourrienne, 
or from the incidental communications 
of his family, seemed distinctly prefi- 
gurative of his future greatness; so 
that the brilliant manifestation of his 
superiority, during his early Italian 
campaigns, on every arising occasion 
of display, whether in military, admi- 
nistrative, or political direction, burst 
on the world with sudden and start- 
ling effect. ‘‘ We have our master,” 
might astonished Europe truly ex- 
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claim, as Syies did when, like Bibulus 
before his colleague Cesar, he found 
himself reduced to a nullity, and was 
obliged to yield precedence in consular 
rank to the soldier, on their joint as- 
sumption of power in November 1799, 
—‘‘Messieurs, nous avons un Maitre.” 
(Bignon, i. p. 6.) How far this pre- 
dominance of character was the un- 
aided gift of nature, or combined fruit 
of study, would, it is likely, have con- 
tinued an unsolved problem, had not 
some very late revelations led to its ex- 
planation, and exhibited abundant evi- 
dence, that the wonders of his rule 
proceeded not from any intuitive 
movement, or impulsive inspiration, 
but from a_ well-disciplined mind, 
crowned, in the result of its labours, 
with the conscious triumphs of culti- 
vation, which urged and prepared 
those after-glories, that must ever, 
notwithstanding some _ occasional 
shades of darkness, rank his public 
course amongst the most memorable 
eras on human record. 

In an essay on the early youth of 
Napoleon by his countryman M. Libri, 
we are informed that, immediately on 
his investiture as First Consul, he col- 
lected and inclosed in a large box all 
the documents of his previous studies, 
which he consigned to the trusty keep- 
ing of his uncle, Cardinal Fesch—‘‘ A 
remettre au Cardinal Fesch seul,” was 
superscribed by himself; and the de- 
posit was religiously guarded by that 
prelate until his death, when its con- 
tents were revealed to public view. 
They consist first, of his correspond- 
ence, and the relation of personal oc- 
currences ; and secondly, of his literary 
compositions, meditations, extracts, 
&c. all in, or corrected by, his own 
hand, and forming, exclusively of va- 
rious detached papers, no less than 
thirty-eight distinct packages. One 
of considerable volume is inscribed, 
** Epoques de ma Vie,” from which 
many current inaccuracies of facts or 
dates may be rectified, independently 
of numerous circumstances now first 
brought to light. Thus we find that 
in 1791 he received a pension from 
the King, and that his commission as 
captain was subscribed by that ill- 
fated sovereign the 30th of August 
1792, twenty days after his virtual de- 
thronement, and when in actual cap- 
tivity. This, it appears, was the last 
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exercise of his royal capacity, as if, adds 
M. Libri, he wished to name his suc- 
cessor. Scarcely had three weeks fol- 
lowed, ere the monarchy was abolished, 
and the Republic proclaimed. 

The correspondence comprises an 
extensive assemblage of letters from 
Paoli, from Dupuy his master at the 
college of Brienne, and afterwards his 
librarian at La-Malmaison, where he 
died, from Salicetti the Conventionalist 
deputy, and others. Paoli had been 
the particular friend of Charles Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s father, by whom and 
by his wife Letitia, though then. preg- 
nant of the future Emperor, he was, 
in 1769, accompanied on horseback 
throughout the whole of that year’s 
campaign, which sealed the fate of 
Corsica, and drove Paoli a refugee to 
England. It was similarly, pregnant 
and on horseback, that Jeanne d’Albret 
traversed France from north to south 
in 1553, in order to give birth to her 
renowned son in her native principality 
of Bearn. The mother too, of our 
gracious Queen, when in the same 
condition, hastened from the continent, 
in order to ensure the birth of her 
child on British ground. This sub- 
jugation of his native land by France 
was long the mournful and humiliating 
meditation of young Napoleon; and 
his first military essays were directed 
to the fortification and defence of the 
island against its haughty masters, 
for whom he disguised not an abhor- 
rence equal in intensity to his subse- 
quently professed predilection. In 
1789, he thus addressed Paoli, still in 
England. ‘‘ Général, je naquis quand 
la patrie périssait. Trente mille Fran- 
gais vomis sur nos cétes noyant le 
tréne de la liberté dans des flots de 
sang: tel fut le spectacle odieux qui 
vint le premier frapper mes regards.” 
How often, and how bitterly, has 
Louis Philippe been upbraided with 
the unpatriotic tenor of his letter of 
the 28th July 1804, when in exile at 
Twickenham, to bishop Watson! 
(Life, vol. ii. p. 208, of that prelate.) 
And yet, how much more energetic 
is this declaration, with numerous 
others not less expressive of Bo- 
naparte’s anti-Gallican sentiments, 
though now the idol of the French na- 
tion! Little then did he covet the 
title of Frenchman, which afterwards 
became his proudest boast. Previously, 
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indeed, I could not well account for 
his studied avoidance, at a later pe- 
riod, of all allusion to Corsica; but 
here it is manifest that the conscious- 
ness of his former contrasted feelings 
with his subsequent enthusiasm for 
the enslavers of his country, com- 
manded this silence. Let the second 
paragraph of his testament be com- 
pared with the preceding letter to 
Paoli; it is thus forcibly couched. 
“ Je désire que mes cendres reposent 
sur Jes bords de la Seine, au milieu de 
ce peuple que j’ai tant aimé;” and 
great surprise will be felt that these 
discrepant documents of his early years 
had not been destroyed. It is, how- 
ever, with some diffidence, and not 
without apologies, that M. Libri pro- 
duces such proofs of signal variance 
between the original sensations of this 
extraordinary man, and that impas- 
sioned affection, of which he so 
anxiously impressed the belief on his 
adherents, and not less, we may be 
certain, in aftertimes entertained him- 
self, for a people, at once the object 
and instrument of his conquests and 
ambition. 

An ardent address in 1793 to the 
redoubtable Convention, in vindication 
of Paoli, when arraigned of corruption 
and treason in favour of England, is 
honorable to Bonaparte’s character ; 
for such an act of friendship, or jus- 
tice, was then nearly equivalent to 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Corrupteur,’’ exclaims 
his young advocate, ‘ et pourquoi? 
Pour donner la Corse & |’Angleterre, 
lui qui ne l’a pas voulu donner & la 
France .... Livrer la Corse @1’An- 


gleterre! Qu’y gagnerait il de vivre 


dans la fange de Londres.” A consi- 
derable part of the rough draft of this 
address, from which these extracts are 
derived, is illegible; and, indeed, at 
all times, his writing was pretty much 
so. €See Gent. Mag. for October 
1838, p. 381.) Nor was he insensible 
of this defect; for when, during his 
imperial sway, a petition for relief was 
presented to him by his old writing 
master, grounded on this pretence, or 
title, he sharply retorted on the sup- 
pliant, ‘‘ Le bel éléve que vous avez 
fait la! Je vous en fais mon compli- 
ment.”” The poor man’s prayer was, 
notwithstanding, granted. No letters 
in this collection appear better en- 
titled to praise, both for the good 
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sense they evince and the instruction 
they convey, as well as the spirit in 
which they were received by the pupil, 
than those of the Minim father, Dupuy ; 
but his literary corrections were of 
small advantage ; for Bonaparte never 
acquired much accuracy of style, or 
even of spelling, though always vivid 
in imagery, and energetic in expres- 
sion. The specimens here adduced, 
it must be acknowledged, little shine 
in grace, or elegance of diction. 
During this period of preparation 
for the larger theatre of his exploits, 
Napoleon was indefatigably intent on 
the acquisition of solid knowledge, and 
perused the most accredited works on 
science, legislation, and history, which 
he annotated, extracted, or undertook 
to refute. But of his direct produc- 
tions, the History of Corsica, which he 
was known to have composed, while 
believed to be lost was the most re- 
gretted. Even his brother Lucien, 
(Mémoires, p. 92,) who says that he 
had made two copies of the manu- 
script, deplored its loss; but it was 
found in this deposit. It is in the 


form of letters addressed to Raynal, 
with whom he had become acquainted 


at Marseilles, and embraces the insu- 
lar annals from their remotest date to 
nearly the seventeenth century. M. 
Libri represents it as the result of deep 
research, such as the fervent character 
and premature age of the author would 
hardly lead us to expect, richinillustra- 
tivedocuments, and minutein the quota- 
tion of his authorities. Some portions, 
too, are of the most dramatic effect ; 
and amongst these prominent in 
warmth of recital is the episode of the 
death of Vanina Ornano, the wife of 
Sampietro, an Italian commander un- 
der Francis I. and Henry II. of 
France, and the ablest defender of his 
native island against the Genoese. 
Seduced by these enemies of her 
country, she betrayed its interests 
and fled ; but was captured, and sacri- 
ficed by her husband’s hand, a victim 
to his patriotic feelings. The scene is 
altogether most tragic in act and nar- 
ration; but the stern perpetrator of 
the deed did not long survive it. In 
1567 he fell by assassination, the con- 
trivance of the Genoese, when he was 
succeeded in command by his son, 
who assumed the nobler name of 
his mother, and after a short contest, 
having entered into a compromise with 
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the invaders of the island, he withdrew 
to France, where his services procured 
him eventually the marshal’s staff. His 
last interview in 1610, previous to the 
operation which proved fatal to him, 
with Henry IV. was most creditable 
to that monarch’s sensibility. (Jour- 
nal de Henry IV. tome iv. p. 5.) I 
well recollect the magnificent ceno- 
taph in the cathedral at Bordeaux of 
this Marshal Ornano, whose parents’ - 
direful fate, we may predict, will be 
produced on the stage; and scarcely, 
indeed, could the tragic muse choose 
more fitting subjects for her inspi- 
rations. The present representative 
of the name is Military Commandant 
at Tours (Indre et Loire). 

The love of his country, an antipa- 
thy to France, and veneration for 
Paoli, all springing from the same 
source, were, at this time, the reigning 
impressions of Bonaparte’s mind ; and 
he gave full vent to them in a Corsican 
romance, extant in his own hand, and 
in which the native passion and its 
instrument, the vendetta and the sti- 
letto, are assigned their active parts. 
Several other essays of fancy likewise 
exist, such as, ‘‘ Le Masque Pro- 
phéte,” an eastern, and ‘‘ Le Comte 
d’Essex,”’ an English story, the sub- 
ject, likewise, of Thomas Corneille’s best 
tragedy,* all displaying imaginative 





* Other French poets had already es- 
sayed the same subject, although then of 
recent occurrence, and therefore, as re- 
presented by Racine, in his preface to the 
tragedy to Bajazet, contrary to the canons 
of criticism. Caloranéde, author of so 
many wearisome romances, undertook it 
in 1632, little more than thirty years pos- 
terior to the catastrophe, and not without 
success. The Abbé Boyer, in 1672, was 
not so fortunate ; and, shortly after, the 
younger Corneille’s far superior drama 
appeared—the achievement, it seems, of 
only forty days, which Voltaire considers 
no uncommoneffort ; nor, probably, would 
it have proved of longer composition to 
his own rapid pen. e thus pithily ex- 
pounds the plot, ‘‘ Je veux qu’il (Essex) 
me demande pardon,” says Elizabeth, 
‘¢ Je ne veux pas demander pardon,”’ 
responds the Earl; ‘‘ et voila le drame,’’ 
concludes Voltaire. All these poets, ac- 
cording to him, were equally regardless of 
historical accuracy ; but, 

“* , . . » Pictoribus atque Poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas,”” 
Horat. de Arte Poetica, 9, 10. 


Yet Voltaire himself, in his brief preface 
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powers of considerable compass. But, 
while they also evince a perfect com- 
mand of the language, the prevalence 
of his native accent is still apparent 
in various words, such as supplier 
—supporter, &c. which he wrote— 
soupplier—soupporter, &c. 

One of these papers describes the 
morbid sensations arising from a com- 
bination of causes, which, when he 
was only seventeen, inspired the in- 
tention of suicide. It thus opens— 
*€ Toujours seul au milieu des hommes, 
je rentre pour réver avec moi-méme, 
et me livrer a toute la vivacité (a 
strange application of the expression) 
de ma mélancholie. De quel cété est 
elle tournée aujourd’hui? Du cété de 
la mort .. . Puisque rien n’est plaisir 
pour moi, pourquoi supporterai-je des 
jours ou rien ne me prospére? Quel 
spectacle verrai-je dans mon pays? 
Mes compatriotes, chargés de chaines 
embrassent en tremblant la main qui 
les opprime . . . . . Frangais, vous 
avez encore corrompu nos meeurs! Ce 
ne sont plus ces braves Corses qu’un 





to this tragedy, subjoined to his editions 
of the elder, Je Grand, Corneille, has 
fallen into several historical errors, which 
will surprise no one conversant with his 
writings. Thus, after describing Robert 
Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, as Elizabeth’s earliest favourite, he 
adds—‘‘ Le Comte de Leicester succéda 
dans la faveur 4 Dudley,’’ wholly uncon- 
scious that he divided into two distinct 
persons one and the same nobleman. 
Then, he names Essex William, instead 
of Robert, as he was called, after the 
same Leicester, his father-in-law, and 
assigns to him (Essex) the familiar anec- 
dote recorded of Raleigh, who protected 
Elizabeth's feet from the mire by the sa- 
crifice of his cloak, probably, says Dr. 
Lingard, (vol. viii. 315,) the only valuable 
one he had. ‘‘ Essex détacha un man- 
teau d’or qu’il portait, et 1’¢tendit 
sous les pieds de la reine,’’ are Voltaire’s 
words. 

One discriminative line in this tragedy 
has passed into a proverb. ‘‘ Le crime fait 
la honte, et non l’échafaud.” (Act iv. 
Sc. iii.) Which Voltaire was not aware, 
is the counterpart of Tertullian’s, ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrem facit causa, non poena,”’ (Adhorta- 
tio ad Martyres,) nor, possibly, had he 
known it, would the arch-infidel have 
been much disposed to allow the merit of 
the thought even to a dubious father of 


the church. 


Evrors of Voltaire.——Napoleon’s Literary Essays. 
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héros (Paoli) animait de ses vertus 
.+.+... La vie m’est a charge, par-, 
ceque les hommes ont des moeurs aussi 
eloignées des miennes, que la clarté de 
la lune differe de celle du soleil. .... 
Quand la patrie n’est plus, un bon 
citoyen doit mourir.”” Such, too, was 
the conviction of Cato, and, in relation 
to him, it had the sanction of Cicero, 
solely, however, and exceptionally. 
** Ceteris forsitan vitio daturum esset 
si se interemissent ... Catoni autem, 
cum incredibilem tribuisset natura gra- 
vitatem ... .. moriendum potius 
quam tyranni vultus aspiciendus fuit.” 
(De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 31, with Dr. 
Pearce’s note.) But Napoleon was no 
Cato, and possessed little communion 
of nature or principle with the great 
stoic. One would rather suppose that 
he had risen fresh from the reading of 
Werther; but cooler reflection suc- 
ceeded, and withheld his hand, as it 
equally prevailed after an ineffectual 
attempt, in later life, at Fontainebleau. 
Yet, how near in execution was the 
act which would have saved the lives 
of millions sacrificed to his ambition ! 
Some atonement still he has left in his 
admirable Codes, which happily form 
the models of continental legislation, 
and will be the noblest monument to 
his memory, when the trophies of 
conquest shall have passed away, 
“like an insubstantial pageant faded.” 
(Tempest, iv. 1.) 

Napoleon’ssense or definition of love, 
even at this youthful juncture, was by 
no means sentimental. In a dialogue 
on the subject he says—‘ Je n’ai pas 
besoin de ces définitions métaphy- 
siques, qui ne font jamais qu’em- 
brouiller les choses. Je fais plus que 
de nier l’existence de ]’amour; je le 
crois nuisible a la société, au bonheur 
individuel, et que ce serait un bienfait 
d’une divinité protectrice que de nous 
en défaire, et d’en délivrer les hom- 
mes.” But if love did not exist, what 
could be the resulting evil? Still, 
some letters would seem to prove that 
he was not quite so impervious to the 
passion, even as a sentiment; but it 
is on the love of glory that he rap- 
turously dwells, and eloquently expa- 
tiates in a very long epistle, addressed, 
singularly enough, to a young lady. 
It is, in fact, rather a dissertation, in 
which are introduced the honoured 
names of the ancient and modern 
world, patriots, or heroes, ‘“ Leonie. 
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das, Brutus, Charlemagne, Washing- 
ton, Franklin,* Henry 1V.” with some 
Corsican champions, little known, 
however, to general fame. He ever 
burnt with the thirst of renown. It 
was, in truth, the inborn principle 
of his being, the master-spring of his 
movements ; although his ‘‘ Masque 
Prophéte,”’ pre-mentioned, had for its 
prominent aim the denunciation of 
ambition, and, after dilating on its 
fatal indulgence, emphatically con- 
cludes, ‘‘ Jusqu’ow peut porter la fu- 
reur de l’illustration ?” but the warn- 
ing, observes M, Libri, unhappily was 
lost on Napoleon himself. For if, 
with the exulting pride of a conqueror, 
though in superb disregard of the ear- 
nest deprecation of his mostexperienced 
Captains, he advanced, impelled by 
his restless spirit, on Moscow, and 
added the venerable capital of the 
north to the many over which had 
waved his victorious banners, its rapid- 
ly succeeding conflagration allowed a 
very brief indulgence of the rapturous 
enjoyment, and soon compelled a pre- 
cipitate and distant removal from the 
flaming city. 
* Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia menia urbis.” 
Lucret. lib. I. 74. 
Many of these essays were ready 
for the press, such as the “ History 
of Corsica,” extending to eighty pages, 
a ‘‘ Memoir on the Manner of Pro- 
jecting Bombs,” &c. but the major 
part of the thirty-eight parcels, or 
cahiers, were much intermixed in 
their contents, though uniformly dis- 
tinguished by marginal dates, from the 
earliest, of 26th April 1786, to the last, 
of 14th March 1793. Napoleon, in- 
deed, prided himself on his memory 





* In the Gent. Mag. for March, 1840, 
p- 254, a line from the Anti-Lucretius of 
Cardinal Polignac, is quoted as the arche- 
type of the homage paid to Franklin’s 
patriotism and science, ‘‘ Eripuit coelo 
fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis ;’’ but the 
original of both is obviously traceable to 
Manilius, who, in reference to Epicurus, 
says, 

e+eee “Cepit profundam 
Naturam rerum causis, yiditque quod usquam 

est ; 


Faeroe ereatetseseeeserese 


Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque Tonanti.” 
Astron, lib. I. v. 67, $e. 
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of dates. ‘‘ Je suis doué de la mé- 
moire des chiffres,”” he vauntingly said 
to the Emperor Alexander, on accu- 
rately stating that (1356) of the Ger- 
manic Golden Bull, to the Autocrat’s 
astonishment, in their interview at 
Erfurth. But, as may be seen in the 
Gent. Mag. for March 1838, p. 270, 
he was on that occasion the unconsci- 
ous dupe of an artifice of his courtiers, 
who had in the morning, placed in his 
way, ‘‘ Pfeffell’s Histoire du Droit 
Public de l’Allemagne,”’ (Paris 1776, 
2 vols. 4to.) which engaged his at- 
tention, and made this proof of recol- 
lection of easy display, when the 
subject was purposely introduced by 
his attendants afterwards, at the 
imperial dinner. See ‘‘ Mémoires de 
Bausset and Constant, with Bignon,”’ 
tome viii, p. 24. This last writer 
represents, however, the effort of 
memory as, by the assertion of Napo- 
leon, the fruit of early study, when 
*‘ lieutenant d’artillerie en second,” 
or ensign, at Valence, and which thus 
enabled him to correct a misdate as to 
the Golden Bull by a German, Charles 
de Dalberg, the Prince Primate and 
Arch-Chancellor of the holy Roman 
empire.* But this courtly dignitary 





* This prelate belonged to one of the 
most ancient houses of Germany; but 
the genealogists of that antiquarian re- 
gion, not satisfied with its authentic illus- 
tration, pretend that, like the French 
stock of Levi Mirepoix, it was in its 
origin related to the Virgin Mary, and 
had received from Quintilius Varus, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a castle, 
‘¢ Herrnsheim,’’ on the banks of the 
Rhine, which still forms part of the family 
possessions. (See Gent. Mag. for Octo- 
ber 1840, p. 364.) Ecclesiastical honours 
were accumulated on him by the elector 
of Mentz ; and he proved fully entitled to 
them by personal merit, as well as learned 
acquirements, independently of his high 
birth. He cultivated the acquaintance of, 
and patronised the most eminent writers 
ofthe day at Manheim, Weimar, &c, such 
as Wieland, Herder, Giethe, Miiller, and 
Schiller. This last great poet was indebt- 
ed to his protection for the first exhibi- 
tion at Manheim, in 1782, of his ** Die 
Riuber,’’ or ‘‘ The Robbers,”’ as well as 
for some valuable corrections of that sin- 
gular drama; and he similarly obtained 
permission for the representation of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Fiesco,’’ and, *‘ Kabale und 
Ligbe,’” though the poet’s recent histo. 
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had, in fact, committed, the error with 
the view of affording the Emperor 
such a source of triumph, and, in con- 
cert with his colleagues, by providing 
a well-seasoned aliment for their 
master’s vanity, they gratified their 
own, in the visible recognition of his 
superiority over the Northern Sove- 
reign. 

Although, however, the dates of 
composition mark the distinction of 
these papers, extracts from Herodotus, 
or Plato, are there found mixed with 
personal adventures, or religious dis- 
cussions; and the mind, it is clear, 
always reflected the impression of the 
passing moment, simply and unosten- 
tatiously, without that under-current 





rian, Dr. Karl Hoffmeister, (Schiller’s 
Leben, &c. 1837, 8vo. Erster Band,) 
would give us to understand, that this 
friendship varied with the countenance of 
the court. In 1788, Dalberg received 
priestly ordination, in his forty-fifth year, 
was named archbishop of Tarsus in par- 
tibus infidelium, and afterwards prince- 
bishop of Constance, one of the richest 
sees in Germany. In 1802 he succeeded 
as coadjutor to the electorate of Mentz, 
which, however, after the conquests of 
Bonaparte, he exchanged for the archsee 
of Ratisbon, with the title of primate of 
Germany, and then attached himself zea- 
lously to the conqueror’s fortunes. His 
moral, literary, and historical works, in 
German and French, are very numerous;; 
and their reader will at once see that it 
was impossible he could, on the above- 
mentioned occasion, have erred in the 
date of the Golden Bull, which defined 
the Germanic constitution, and formed 
the most memorable era in the history of 
the empire, except with the design which 
I have explained. Besides, that important 
event was coincident with some peculiar 
circumstances in connection with his own 
family, which, in a person of much infe- 
rior learning, would have fixed the precise 
date in his memory. In fact, there was 
not a petty noble of the Empire who had 
it not in accurate recollection, like our 
epochs of Magna Charta, the Reforma. 
tion, or the Revolution. The well con- 
certed device succeeded in keeping Napo- 
leon in good humour with its contrivers, 
and in exciting the admiration of his im- 
perial guest and courtiers. Born in Fe- 
bruary 1744, Dalberg survived to Fe. 
bruary 1817, having just completed his 
seventy-third year. His nephew, the 
Duke of Dalberg, whom I have met in 
society, was also a remarkable personage. 


Napoleon's Studies, and Scholarship. 
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of vanity, which dictates so many con- 
fessions of faults, in order to obtain 
credit for overbalancing virtues; or as 
effete libertines pretend concern for 
past indiscretions as a cloak for boast- 
ed early successes. Montaigne and 
Rousseau wrote for the public eye, and 
dissemble not their failings; though, 
assuredly, not with a view of depre- 
ciating themselves in the reader’s es- 
timation. The quaint Gascon even 
exaggerated his, as Louis XIV. re- 
proached his nephew, the regent, with 
doing in a far worse sense, (see 
Gent. Mag. for December 1842, p. 
586,) and as animadverted on by Pas- 
cal, (Pensées Détachées, article ix.) in 
respect to Montaigne’s complaint of a 
defective memory, “‘ Je n’en recognois 
quasi trace en moi,” he asserts, 
(Essays, livre 1, ch. ix,) while every 
page of his book, “ livre de bonne 
foy” though he call it, teems with 
evidence of the contrary; and this, 
too, when facilities of references or 
quotations were by no means so abund- 
ant as they are now found. And the 
eccentric Genevan, who is so deeply 
indebted to Montaigne for thoughts 
and authorities, not only courted the 
world’s opinion in his guilty disclo- 
sures, but presumptuously expected 
that their record—his book of shame— 
would be his best recommendation at 
the Great Last Day. Then truly, 
though how far in his sense I pretend 
not to say, 
‘* Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde Rousseau judicetur.’’* 

See also Gent. Mag. for November 
1838, p. 477. 

Bonaparte’s acquaintance with the 
authors of antiquity, | am bound to 
say, was wholly derived from the 
French versions of them; for he little 
cultivated classical literature, and, as 
Ben Johnson relates of Shakspere, 
“had small Latin, and less Greek ;” 
but his purpose, the acquirement of 
knowledge, was substantially an- 
swered. In truth, the self-engrossing 
avocations of his ensuing life necessa- 
rily arrested the progress, if they did not 
extinguish the desire, of further study ; 
although we have abundant proofs 
that Cesar and Frederick intermixed 





* The church hymn of ‘ Dies Ire,” 
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the perils of war and soothed the 
cares of state with the recreations of 
literature. Still Napoleon’s sphere 
of reading was very extensive, as an 
all-embracing comprehension, like his, 
could not limit its aspirations to a 
narrow circle. For classical letters, 
or rather their language, he seems to 
have had little taste, as I have just 
observed ; but natural history, in the 
alluring pages of Buffon, and that of 
antiquity in Herodotus, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, &c. much occupied 
him, while Plutarch, the cherished au- 
thor of so many eminent Frenchmen, 
seldom or never appears cited. The 
East, with England, and Germany, 
&c. but France, of course, in special 
consideration, were studied in their 
respective annals ; and, in his ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church,” composed in 1791, it is 
easy to discern the germ of his stipula- 
tions, ten years afterwards, in framing 
the Concordat with Pius VII. signed 
the 15th July, 1801. His attention 
to chronology has already been no- 
ticed; but geography was far more 
connected with his ambitious pur- 
suits, and his minute knowledge of 
it was correspondingly conspicuous. 
Perhaps nothing in graphic delinea- 
tion exists of superior power to his 
sketch of the boundaries of the Italian 
Peninsula, which opens and elucidates 
his history of the campaigns of 1796 
and 1797, dictated by him in his cap- 
tivity, and presented as a donation to 
Las Cases. Then, indeed, his style 
had matured, and acquired every cha- 
racteristic element of strength, of 
splendour, and oftaste. Other proofs 
of this improvement might also be 
produced. 

The whole series of his juvenile la- 
bours will, in agreat measure, illustrate 
the fact, while they abate the wonder, 
of his luminous conceptions during 
the discussion of his various Codes* 





* Yet, even of the code which bears his 
own name, and which Lord Brougham 
pronounced the most perfect ever com- 
piled, Napoleon wrote to Cambacéres the 
27th of November 1808, from Aranda de 
Duero in Spain, “‘ Aucune loi n’est par- 
faite. Le Code Napoléon lui-méme, 


qui cependant a produit tant de bien, est 
(Bignon, viii. p. 65.) 


loin de l’étre.” 
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in the council of state; for political 
economy, national policy, and legisla- 
tion were his successive and profoundly 
meditated occupations. Nor was his 
solid judgment, it appears, in any way 
dazzled by the brilliant sophisms of 
Rousseau, ‘‘ On Social Inequality,” 
which we find acutely refuted in a 
distinct treatise, no common proof of 
sound reason, when that fascinating 
author held in bondage, entranced by 
the fascination of his eloquence, uni- 
versally the young, and many, too 
many, of the elder theorists of the 
day. Yet Bonaparte had scarcely 
terminated his twenty-second year at 
that time. 

In poetry, Ariosto, of whom he also 
made extracts, was his favourite. 
Some effusions of his own breathe the 
deepest melancholy, but they are very 
few in number. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, hardly a vestige remains of ma- 
thematical research, nothing beyond 
an article on the Cycloid, a subject 
which had exercised the ingenuity of 
Pascal, and more familiarly known as 
** La Roulette,” with some calcula- 
tions referable to the artillery depart- 
ment. In Egypt, however, we know 
that he contributed to the Transactions 
of the Institute, formed there under 
his auspices, other papers on the 
exact sciences; but we possess no 
distinct evidence of his high attain. 
ments in their more recondite branches. 
His fortunate evasion of our cruisers 
on his return from Egypt, and no less 
providential escape, shortly after, from 
the assassin’s dagger and the Infernal 
Machine, will be found expressed with 
singular condensation, in the following 
contemporaneous dislich : 

“Te petit ense scelus, mare fluctu, Tartara 
flammis ; 
Arma, ratem, currum, ter regit ipse Deus.” 

Again, I wish to observe, for the re- 
petition is not superfluous, and reite- 





The subject of this letter was the sup- 
pression of mendicity, one of the most 
complicated, in its dependent relations, 
of civil policy, as we are made so severely 
to feel at this moment throughout Ire- 
land, in the hitherto (at least) abortive 
experiment of the Poor Law system, on 
the failure of which it is difficult to con- 
trovert most of Mr. O‘Connell’s lately 
published observations. 
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ration, he pointedly remarked to the 
Emperor Alexander, in a letter dated 
the 6th April 1811, (Bignon, tome x. 
p. 37,) was the most impressive figure 
of rhetoric, that we have here confir- 
matory demonstration, still more for- 
cible were I to engage in further de- 
tails, that industry and perseverance 
are as necessary to the culture of ge- 
nius, as capacity is to the possession 
of science, a fact not less inculcated 
by the precept than illustrated by the 
example of Newton. They are reci- 
procal agents, and indispensable co- 
operators in the achievement of re- 
nown ; and seldom did they unite in 
more powerful combination, or did 
more splendid fruit germinate from a 
soil thus endowed and enriched. The 
talent of war, as that of poetry, may 
sometimes, indeed, appear instinctive; 
but the examples of Alexander, of our 
Black Prince, of a Condé, a Gustavus, 
a Frederick, or a Charles XI1., who 
had no probationary preparation, and, 
Minerva-like, started at once into 
maturity of power, are of very rare 
occurrence, and, as exceptional to the 
general rule, only tend to establish its 
truth. Bonaparte, too, had scarcely 
beheld a field of battle before he dis- 
played a consummate skill of com- 
mand; but he had intensely studied 
the principles of the art; and almost 
every distinguished chief has owed to 
experience, which is the accrescent 
result of time and practice, his fame 
and success. Turenne is represented 
by Napoleon, (Las Cases, 28th 
August 1816,) as bolder of enterprise 
in his advanced than earlier age, the 
effect of acquired self-confidence; 
while Condé’s youthful ardour consi- 
derably subsided with the increase of 
years. ‘‘ Dans Turenne |’audace avait 
cru avec l’expérience; il en montrait 
plus en vieillissant qu’A son début. 
C’était peut-étre le contraire chez 
Condé, qui en avait tant deployé 
en entrant dans la carriére.”” “ Labor 
omnia vicit improbus.” Labour, in 
truth is the parent of eminence, while 
expended, of course, on accordant ma- 
terials : for the axiom of political eco- 
nomy, which estimates value by the 
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cost of production, is nearly applicable 
to all human exertion. These recovered 
documents of early toil, in short, un- 
erringly exhibit, we are assured, in 
precursory outline and recognisable 
feature, the yet unformed character, 
which, while gradually ripening, only 
waited for a commensurate theatre of 
display, to put forth its varied powers 
in corresponding action. 

In these incipient movements of a 
great mind, prelusive to the consum- 
mation of its energies, have, likewise, 
been traced numerous coincidences of 
dates and events with the after-for- 
tunes of the Emperor; but one, more 
especially, from its ominous associa- 
tion with his final doom, has attracted 
attention. An autograph tract on 
geography has been found interrupted 
and unconcluded at this half-finished 
phrase,—“ Sainte HELteEnz, petite 
ile,”’—the last words of the manuscript, 
as their reference is to the last abode 
of this altogether wondrous being, 
whose remains so long reposed on 
these distant shores. 


‘¢,,. Situs est qua terra extrema refuso 


Pendet in oceano.’’—Lucan, viii. 797-8. 


We may still regret that we are 
thus deprived of a parallel, under Na- 
poleon’s own hand, between the uni- 
versally favourable report at that pe- 
tiod of the island, ‘ fertil, agradavel 
é abondante ilha, regada de muitos 
rios, come bosque dengos,”’ says the 
historian of Portugal, ‘‘ Lemos Feria 
e Castro,” tom. ix. p. 161, which he 
must have adopted, and his, as well 
as his followers, incessant complaints 
of its natural disadvantages, when 
there in bondage. The contradictory 
statements would be similar to his al- 
ternate hate and love of France; but 
while either as a ruler or acaptive, he 
could scarcely be impartial; and to 
the successive sensations in both in- 
stances, the old proverb, “‘ il n’y a pas 
de belles prisons, ni de laides amours,”’ 
will perfectly apply. His antipathy 
or predilection took their variant co- 
lours from his position. 


JR. 


Yours, &c. 





























ON THE SITE 


WHERE was Anderida? At New- 
enden in Kent, at Newhaven, at 
Pevensey, at Eastbourne in Sussex, 
or was itat Arundel in that county? 
where the author of the essay * be- 
fore us has placed it with a confidence 
which induces him to say that, who- 
ever seeks for it at any other place, will 
lose his labour. We will take a brief 
view of his reasons for this identifica- 
tion. The great Roman road which 
traversed the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, and terminated at Arundel, the 
author tells us is still used for a long 
distance in the neighbourhood of Ock- 
ley. Camden and Gibson, as _ is 
well known to all our antiquarian 
readers, particularly notice this road. 
In the fifteenth Iter of Richard of Ci- 
rencester’s Itinerary, Ad Decimum and 
ab Anderida portu are successively in- 
serted immediately after Regnum 
(Chichester.) The author’s interpre- 
tation of this is that the journey pro- 
ceeded from Regnum towards Ande- 
rida portus, the mouth of the river 
Arun, and then “ by sea,” [by the 
sea side?} for a considerable distance. 
He thinks the station Ad Decimum 
was at Binsted, which is a few miles 
to the west of Arundel, and about ten 
miles from Chichester. He is of opi- 
nion that the word sted always indi- 
cates a Roman station or post of some 
description, and derives it from the 
Latin stativa.t Arundel, the author 
affirms, undoubtedly received its name 
from the river Arun. ‘The appellation 
of the river, he thinks, in British, was 
Haiarn Dwr, the iron water, from its 
flowing through a country abounding 
with iron in its mineral state. The 
spot where Arundel stands was 
Haiarn-dwr-Rhydd, the ford, &c. re- 





* “ Fragmenta Antiquitatis. No. I. 
Anderida identified with Arundel.” 8vo. 

+ We think this is too close a limita- 
tion for the term, and that for always 
sometimes should have been written. 
Lye defines the word yted locus, situs, 
statio, and gives various instances of its 
application under different circumstances, 
Satan, in Coedmon, speaking of hell, says, 
ip bey cenza yoede un3elic ppide bam oSpum 
be pe wep cudon. ‘* This narrow place 
(stede) is most unlike that other that we 
erst knew,” &c. where the word is of 
course applied only to locality. 


Gent, Mag, Vou, XIX, 
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OF ANDERIDA. 


fined by the Romans into Anderida ; 
and the Saxons, reverting to the first 
derivation proposed, made it Arundel ; 
but, wherever Anderida might have 
been, he says it gave name to the 
whole of the immense forest or weald, 
p. 17. He thinks two roads from 
London to the sea-coast were formed 
in the fourth century, one leading to 
Arundel or Anderida, the other to 
Shoreham, which, he says, is the 
Portus Adurni of the Notitia. The 
castle and lordship of Arundel invests 
its owner with thetitle of Earl. This 
eminent privilege he imagines was 
derived from its being the seat and for- 
tress of the Count of the Saxon shore. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance 
for the settling of this long agitated 
question of the site of Anderida that 
the numerals fail us in the mention of 
the place and the stations connected 
with it. In the 15th route of the Itine- 
rary of Richard of Cirencester, their 
order stands thus: it will be sufficient 
that we quote a portion—a Regno— 
ad Decimum—[ab] Anderida Portu— 
ad Lemanum., In the 17th Iter a 
route is defined ab Anderida usque 
Eboracum ; the forest itself is named, 
in the outset, Sylva Anderida—No- 
viomago—Londinio, so that the nearest 
point of the forest district to Novio- 
magus in this Iter is, probably, im- 
plied, and here it might be questioned 
whether the station took its name 
from the forest, or the forest from the 
station, and suggested that its name 
Anderida perhaps signified the forest 
region, and precisely corresponded 
with the Saxon appellation Weald of 
later days. Lambarde speaks of An- 
dred as a name given by the Britons to 
the Weald. The British etymology 
of Arundel we are disposed to simplify 
to Ar Dwr, upon the water. Now the 
Notitia of the Eastern and Western 
Empires, written soon after the times 
of Arcadius and Honorius, mentions 
the stations of some of the Roman 
forces in the Southern part of Britain 
in this way, ‘‘ Tribunus Cohortis prime 
Vetasiorum Regulbio—Prepositus le- 
gionis secunde Auguste Rutupis—Pre- 
positusnumeri Abulcorum Anderida— 
Prepositus numeri exploratorum portus 
Adurni.”” These were four of nine 
stations placed under the Count of the 

3B 
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Saxon shore. The names of the two 
places first quoted remain, with slight 
alteration, to this day, Reculver and 
Richborough ; their garrisons guarded 
either entrance to the Rhutupian 
Strait, which, when deserted by the 
sea, was‘styled by the Saxons the 
Wantsume. The last in order named 
is the Portus Adurni; and, if a name 
might guide us, surely it would be 
fixed at Arundel, for here every way is 


an easy transposition from Adwr to « 


Adurnum, from Adurnum to Arundel. 
Both Anderida Portus and Portus 
Adurni were on the borders of the 
Great Weald: but has Anderida been 
lost after the Saxon Ella destroyed it 
with fire and sword ? 


A.D. 477. ‘This year,’’ says the 
venerable Saxon Chronicle, ‘‘ Ella, with 
his three sons, Cymen and Wlencing, and 
Cissa, arrived in Britain with three ships, 
at the place which is called Cymenes ora,* 
and there they slew many of the Welsh 
and chased some into the wood which is 
named Andredes-leage.’’ 


And again, under the year 490. 


‘* This year Ella and Cissa besieged 
Andredescester, and they slew all the in- 
habitants, so that not one Briton was left 
there.’’ 


Here is evidence that the forest of 
Anderida was at this time a refuge for 
the Britons or Welsh, and that its 
fortified town, a station of the departed 
Romans, was utterly destroyed. Is 
there no traditional record pointing at 
the spot of these transactions? Cam- 
den produces circumstantial evidence 
of Anderida at Newenden in Kent, 
seated on the course of the river 
Rother, on the verge of Sussex. 


‘¢ This,” says this venerable father of 
British topography, ‘‘I am almost per- 
suaded was that haven I have long sought 
after, called by the Notitia Anderida, by 
the Britons Caer Andred, and by the 
Saxons Andredsceaster ; first, because the 
inhabitants affirm it to have been a town 
and haven of very great antiquity ; next, 
from its situation by the wood Andreds.- 
wald, to which it gave that name; and 
lastly, because the Saxons seemed to have 
called it Brittenden, i. e. the valley of the 
Britons . Sel Brittenden is the name 
of the whole hundred adjoining. The 
Romans to defend this place against the 
Saxon pirates placed here a band of the 
Abulci, with their captain. Afterwards it 





* Qy. near Camber Castle ? 


Anderida probably at Newenden, Kent. 
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was quite destroyed by the outrages of 
the Saxons ; for Hengist, having a design 
to drive the Britons entirely out of Kent, 
sent for Ella out of Germany, with great 
numbers of the Saxons. Then making a 
vigorous assault upon this Anderida, the 
Britons that lay in ambuscade in the next 
wood did disturb him to such a degree, 
that when at last, after much bloodshed on 
both sides, by dividing his forces, he had 
defeated the Britons in the woods, and at 
the same time broke into the town, his 
barbarous heart was so inflamed with a 
desire of revenge, that he put the inha- 
bitants to the sword, and demolished the 
place. For many ages after (as Hunting- 
don tells us,) there appeared nothing but 
ruins to those that travelled that way.’’+ 


The remains of Anderida are sup- 
posed to be on a raised point of land 
contiguous to the Rother, called the 
Castle Toll, where is a square en- 
trenchment with the corners rounded, 
after the Roman manner. Nor is this 
all, for there is written evidence that 
the place was considered to be Ande- 
rida in the monkish times; for the 
manor of Newenden was given by the 
name of Andred to the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, for pannage or 
feeding their hogs, ad pascua porcorum.t 
Anchors are said occasionally to be 
found in the low lands near the Rother, 
at Newenden; and the large vessel 
which, in 1822,§ was found buried in 
the banks of the Rother, shewed that 
river once afforded a port for vessels 
of considerable size, much higher up 
the stream than Rye.|| For further 
confirmation of these very strong pre- 
sumptive circumstances, we observe 
on the Ordnance map, close to the vil- 
lage of Newenden, a homestead called 
ARNDRED Farm. 

After all, we point out these counter- 
claims of Newenden to be considered 
to be Anderida to the attention of the 
ingenious author of the tract before us, 
and arecontented (notwithstanding the 
case he has very ably advanced and sus- 
tained,) to leave the matter still in that 
abeyance which attaches to so many 
other of the Romano-British Stations. 

A. J. K. 


+ Gibson’s Camden, p. 211. 

~ Hasted’s Hist. of Kent. 

§ See Gent. Mag. 1824, i. pp. 5 and 412. 

|| The vessel was brought to London 
on a timber truck, drawn by 10 or 12 
horses, and was exhibited in the Waterloo 
Bridge Road, on the Surrey side. 
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Th——ll, Cheshire, 
March 6. 

I BEG to send you some particulars 
ofa highly respectable family of the 
name of Bover, several of whose mem- 
bers have distinguished themselves in 
the service of their country, and who 
had resided in this neighbourhood for 
the best part of a century, when their 
last male descendant, George Bover, 
esq. died afew years ago. 1 do not 
find any mention of this family in the 
pages of your Miscellany hitherto, 
and I think, therefore, that these de- 
tails will not be uninteresting to your 
readers. The family of Bover, or more 
properly Beauvoir, is originally of 
French extraction, and was first es- 
tablished within the territory of Great 
Britain by the grandfather of the late 
gentleman, who was driven from his 
native country in consequence of the 
arbitrary and unjust revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. He 
was a firm adherent to the principles 
of Protestantism, and preferred, it would 
seem, to suffer rather the banishment 
of an exile from the home of his fathers, 
than to sacrifice those religious tenets 
in which he had been educated, and 
which he faithfully believed. 

I do not exactly know what family 
he had, but incline to think it con- 
sisted only of two sons, both of whom 
he brought up to the naval profession. 
The elder of these, John, was born in 
one of the Channel Islands, Guernsey 
I believe, and entered the service at a 
very early age. He served abroad for 
several years in the West Indies, but 
of his opening career in the profession 
I am able to give but little informa- 
tion. Suffice it to say that by his own 
individual exertions and merit alone 
he at length attained the rank of a Post 
Captain. HewasincommandofH.M.S. 
the Buckingham, at the action off Mi- 
norcain 1757, for which the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng was shot, and I have 
now in my possession the particulars * 
of that engagement in Captain Bover’s 
own hand-writing, being the substance 
of the évidence which he gave as a 
witness on behalf of the above gallant 
Officer. [ subjoin a copy of hist 


Mr. Urban, 





* Lenttome by the kindness of William 
Hinchcliffe, esq. Captain Bover’s grandson. 


T COPY OF CAPTAIN BOVER’S MINUTES. 
Byng’s affair :—On the 19th of May in 
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minutes, and if you consider them of 
sufficient interest to your readers, you 
are at liberty to insert them. For 





the morning, the wind being about N.N.W. 
we came in sight of the Island of Minorca, 
when three of the frigates went ahead of 
the fleet to discover, as we imagined, the 
state of St. Philip’s Fort, and to acquaint 
Mr. Byng of it by means of some private 
signals. The Phenix, commanded by 
Captain Hervey, was the ship that made 


» these signals, which were several; but 


when she got the length of the Lara of 
Mahon, she and the two other frigates were 
becalmed, and the breeze continuing with 
us, we came up and joined them. We 
then saw the English colours flying on St. 
Philip’s Fort, and that they fired from 
thence upon the French, who, amongst 
other batteries against the Fort, had a 
bomb one upon Cape Molla. Some time 
before we came this length two French 
tartans got in between Lara of Mahon and 
Minorca, and worked up to windward as 
far as the French lines, which extended 
down to the sea-side to the southward of 
St. Philip’s. At noon Cape Molla bore 
N.N.E. half E. distance three or four 
leagues, and the wind was then variable 
and little of it. 

About one in the afternoon a fleet was 
discovered fromthe mast-headin the south- 
eastward, standing, asit appeared, towards 
us. Our fleet, thereupon, stood to make 
them plainer, and when we had, and 
counted sixteen ships of them, Mr. Byng 
brought to, and made Admiral West’s 
signal. Some time after Mr. West had 
been on board the Ramillies, a signal was 
made for a line-of-battle ahead, but, little 
and variable wind still continuing, it was 
almost night before the ships were got in 
their station, and at this time Admiral 
West returned on board of us. At this 
time also a signal was made for tacking, 
and the French fleet did the same, so that 
instead of standing for each other, as we 
did before, we then stood each from the 
other ; we towards Minorca, and they from 
it. The wind was now S.S. 

At five the next morning the wind con- 
tinuing at S.S.W. we saw two tartans to 
leeward, standing in for our fleet. The 
Admiral, thereupon, made the Louisa’s 
signal to chase to the N.E.; and a little 
after another signal for the officer com- 
manding in the second post to send out 
ships to chase, upon which we made the 
Captain’s and Defiance’s signal to chase 
to the N.E. At seven the latter brought 
her chase to, but the Louisa not coming 
up with hers, the Admiral made her signal 
to leave off chasing. Soon after the Tri- 
dent made a signal for seeing a fleet 








3/2 
some time after this Captain Bover 
was attached to the flagship of Admi- 


ral Hoare, and whilst on a visit at 
the Admiral’s residence in Cheshire, 





between the east and south, which the 
Admiral answered, and observing that the 
Louisa still continued after chase, a signal 
was made to call in all cruizers, which, 
after several guns fired, the Louisa at last 
perceived, and stood towards, and soon 
after joined us; as did also the Captain 
and Defiance. 

About nine we repeated the signal, and 
tackt to the S.E., the wind being still 
S.S.W., and at ten the signal was made 
for a line-of-battle ahead on the star- 
board tacks, two cables asunder, to draw 
into which order some ships of the van 
were obliged to bring to, that the rear 
might nearthem. At half past eleven our 
fleet was drawn up in a well connected 
line, agreeable to the signal, with the 
wind at S.W. by S. nearest, when the 
enemy were about three points under our 
lee, laying to, unformed, with steer lar- 
board tacks aboard. The signai was then 
made for the van of the fleet to fix and 
stand on, which we continued doing till 
half past one p.m. at which time the 
signal was made for the rear of the fleet 
to tack first, but was immediately altered 
in that for the whole fleet to tack to- 
gether, which we repeated, and tackt ac- 
cordingly. Ata little after two a signal 
was made to lead one point to starboard, 
and a very little after another signal to 
Jead one point more to starboard. We 
repeated both these signals and complied 
with them, as I believe all the fleet did. 
When we had gone half or two-thirds of 
a mile in this manner, that is, at about a 
quarter after two, the signal was made to 
engage, which we repeated and bore down 
to the enemy. 

The French fleet was then between the 
north and east of us, drawn up in a very 
fine line, one ahead of another, with their 
larboard tacks aboard, under their top- 
sails, and laying to, from which, I pre- 
sume, as the wind was then S.W., that 
their line must be upon a W.N.W. and 
E.S.E. point. On the other hand, ours 
was upon a S.E. by S. and N.W. by N. 
one, because, when we drew up close 
hawled, the wind was S.W. by S. and 
because this position had not been altered 
either by tacking or edging away, as every 
ship in particular just did what all the 
others also did. From these it follows 
that the two lines were not parallel to one 
another, and that for one mile or there- 
abouts the two vans were asunder when 
the signal for engaging was made, the two 
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had the fortune, or misfortune I should 
rather say, to meet with a lady who, 
to considerable personal attractions, 
added an amiable and estimable dis- 


rears were above three, as the length of 
each line was near four miles. In bear- 
ing down the particular situation of our 
ship, with regard to the French, was such 
that, in order to join the fourth ship of 
their van, which must be our own (es- 
pecially as at this time the Deptford was 
ordered out of the line), we brought the 
wind upon our starboard quarter. And 
this, as three of their ships kept firing at 
us all the while we went down, made some 
of the Chef d’Escadre’s shot (the stead- 
most of these three, and the third of their 
van) strike us on our larboard bow; but 
we did not return our fire to any of them, 
intending to keep it till we came within 
proper distance to do effectual execution. 
However, when we got within about two 
cables length of them, our leading ship 
having alrcady began to engage, we put 
our helm starboard, and discharged, as we 
lufft up, our broadside to the fifth ship of 
the enemy’s van, and then ran up abreast 
of the fourth, against whom we engaged. 
What signal might have been made, or 
what was done by every particular ship of 
our fleet during the time we engaged the 
ship, I cannot pretend to give an account 
of, because I was busy at my quarters. 
Only I took notice at times, out of the 
ward room windows, that from the In- 
trepid rearwards, our ships seemed to be 
considerably further from the enemy than 
we in the van were, though with broad- 
sides tothem. In about an hour or some- 
what less from the beginning of our en- 
gaging this fourth ship, during which we 
had, among other damage, our main top- 
sail yard shot in two in the slings, she 
bore away before the wind and quitted the 
line, as did, just after her, the shipstern 
next to her, against whom the Captain 
was engaged. We thereupon made sail 
ahead and shot near abreast of the French 
Chef d’Escadre, whom we began to en- 
gage and, jointly with the Lancaster, kept 
firing upon, till she and the other two 
ships of their van, against whom the De- 
fiance and Portland fought, fairly quitted 
their line also, and went away almost 
before the wind. We then edged away 
after them for a while, till, perceiving 
that their rear had made sail towards us 
in order to protect that flying van, and 
that our own rear was at the same time 
laying to with their main topsail aback a 
good way stern, we lufft up again and 
made the Lancaster’s signal, who was also 
going down, that she might do the like; 
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position. These endearing qualities 
made so deep an impression on the 
gallant Captain, that he imprudently 
married the lady, who was without 





but she, not observing it, kept after them 
till she was near a mile from us, when 
she and the Portland, who had followed 
her, hawled her wind likewise. The De- 
fiance had kept her luff all the while, by 
which it followed that we, in edging down, 
had got to leeward and abreast of her. 
About half past four, when this last 
mentioned ship was upon our weather 
quarter, within one cable and a half’s 
length, the Captain stern at about three 
or four cables, and the Intrepid stern of 
her again at six or seven in distance, or 
more ; the Lancaster and Portland at the 
distance of one mile under our lee bow, 
and the rear of our fleet at near three 
miles stern, and to windward withall; the 
French rear being come up with us began 
their fire, first upon the Captain, and then 
upon us and the Defiance. We all three, 
but especially the Captain and Bucking- 
ham, returned ours to them till half after 
five, when they got near out of the reach 
of our shot, having edged away from the 
very first of their firing, probably to go 
and join the sooner their scattered van. 
About this last-mentioned time, or 
perhaps something sooner, the signal that 
had been made for the rear of the fleet to 
brace to, being hawled down, our rear 
made sail to join us, with the Deptford 
into the line in the room of the Intrepid ; 
who, on account of her being disabled, 
was left out ofit. As soon as we had left 
off firing we got a new main-topsail yard 
across, and began to splice some of our 
most necessary running rigging that had 
been shot, and, as a signal was made for 
the van to fill and stand on, we made 
sail accordingly. Soon after this a signal 
was thrown out for the rear of the fleet to 
make more sail and close the line. About 
seven o’clock the Admiral made, and we 
repeated the signal to tack, and those 
ships to lead on the starboard that had 
led on the larboard tacks ; and at quarter 
past we tackt in our station. Cape Molla 
bore then about N.N.W., five or six 
leagues, the Intrepid, with the Chester- 
ficld, ordered to attend her about S.E., 
or S.E. by S. eight or nine miles, and the 
French fleet N.N.W., and N.W. by N., 
about four or five steering away between 
the N.W. and N.N.W. with all their sails 
set. At eight, it being dark, we hawled 
down the signal for engaging, and our 
courses up; at half past the signal being 
made to bring to, we repeated, and 
obeyed it; a little after which, Capt, 
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fortune, and thus entailed upon him- 
self all those consequent responsi- 
bilities which are, we all know, the 
certain result of such a step, and which, 
to the rising member of a profession 
like Captain Bover’s, could not but 
prove an obstacle to his progress. 

He had, I believe, no less than 
eighteen children by this lady, and to 
his infinite credit it may be said, that, 
although with limited means, he 
brought his large family up in the 
most praiseworthy and respectable 
manner. He resided for several years 
after his marriage at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and was the head of the naval 
department at that port, holding the 





Hervey came on board, and then Capt. 
Gardner. We bent our main-topsail and 
double reefed it as well as the fore-top- 
sail; then set to work, and continued all 
night in knotting, splicing, mending sails, 
filling of powder, stopping shot holes, and 
getting in every respects the ship ready 
for another action. 

On the 2lst. In the morning we 
could not, from our ship, see either the 
Intrepid and Chesterfield, or the French 
fleet. Three of the frigates were sent to 
look out round the fleet, but they joined 
us again at night, without having seen 
anything of our two missing ships. We 
kept laying to for the most part, there 
being very little and variable wind, with 
hazy weather. Mount Toro bore N.W. 
by W.., eight or nine leagues. Continued 
repairing. 

The 22nd. The wind proving east- 
erly we kept to the southward. Ships 
were detached ahead to look out again for 
the Intrepid and Chesterfield. In the af- 
ternoon they made signal for seeing them, 
andin the evening they all joined us ; upon 
which we brought to: Capt. Andrews 
was buried about this time. Mount 
Toro bore to-day N. 32° west, distance 
twelve leagues. 

The 23rd. The wind was westerly for 
some time; we lay to a while, and then 
made sail with our larboard tacks aboard. 
In the evening ten or twelve sail were 
seen to the northward of us, which we 
judged to be the French fleet. Mount 
Toro bore this day, N. distance ten 
leagues. 

The 24th. The wind proved southerly ; 
a signal was made for all captains, and 
when they were returned on board their 
respective ships, we made sail to the 
westward ; being eighteen sail in com- 
pany. Mount Toro bore then N. three 
quarters W, distance fifteen leagues. 
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appointment of what was then termed, 
** Regulating Captain.” In 1777, he 
was presented by the Corporation of 
Newcastle with the freedom of their 
town, which was enclosed to him in 
a handsomely chased gold snuff box, 
now in the possession of his de- 
scendants, and having the arms of the 
Corporation engraven therein. So 
great was in fact the respect and es- 
teem in which he was held by all 
classes of society in and about New- 
castle, that on his decease, which took 
place in 1782, his remains were ac- 
companied to their last resting place 
by a public procession of the inhabi- 
tants, &c. The particulars of this 
event I find are given in a work pub- 
lished a few years back at Newcastle, 
entitled, ‘‘ Local Records,” and 1, 
therefore, give the account of it as 
there inserted. 

May 20. ‘* Died at -his house, in the 
Bigg-market, Newcastle, John Bover, 
esq. captain in the navy, and regulating 
captain of that port. May 23rd, his re- 
mains were interred with all the solemnity 
of military honour, in St. Nicholas Church, 
as a testimonial of his meritorious ser- 
vices to his king and country, in the fol- 
lowing manner. The East York and 
Westmorland Militia, with their bands 
joined, marched from the parade to the 
house of the deceased ; the rank and file 
then divided, and lined the street to the 
church, when the procession began, with 
the grenadiers, muskets, beadles of St. 
John’s and St. Nicholas, with covered 
staves, bands of music playing the dead 
march, drums covered, boatswain’s crew 
(six) of his barge, two and two, mutes, 
his servant. Corpse, pall borne by Cap- 
tain Pemble, Captain Sinclair of the 
Queen, and six other navy officers in their 
uniforms, Lieut. Adamson, R.N. chief 
mourner, other mourners, the ensigns of 
the militia, and of the 26th regiment at 
Tynemouth barracks (Lord Adam Gor- 
don’s), Lieutenants, Captains, Colonels, 
General Beckwith and Lord Adam Gor- 
don, the Sheriff, Aldermen, and Recorder, 
two and two, the right worshipful the 
Mayor, Town Marshal, two sergeants-at- 
Mace, an officer, a battalion. After the 
interment, the grenadiers, drawn up in 
the church-yard, fired three vollies. Thus 
did naval, military, and civil, with many 
thousands of people of all ranks, with the 
most minute decorum, pay the last mark 
of respect to the remains of a good and 
gallant officer.’ 


To this just tribute to the memory 





Original of a Bon+Mot of Johnson. 


[Aptil, 


of Captain Bover, I will not add more 
than that he was a sincerely devoted 
husband, a kind. and affectionate pa- 
rent, and in all the relations of life a 
truly good man. I shall continue my 
account of Captain Bover’s family in 
your next number, and in the mean- 
time, | hope that the details which I 
have already given will not be with- 
out their interest to your readers, 
Yours, &c. J.N. 
Mr. Urzan, 

WHEN a new edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson is called for, perhaps 
some of the notes which I communi- 
cated through successive numbers of 
your Magazine may not be thought 
unworthy of admittance ; in addition 
to which, I now wish to present a cu- 
rious coincidence between one of Dr. 
Johnson’s well-known and witty say- 
ings, and a passage in a work pub- 
lished many years before Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson appeared. Among 
the Collectanea of Dr. Maxwell, 
(1770, chap. v. vol. iii. p. 129, ed. 
1835.) the following jeu d’esprit is 
recorded. ‘‘ Much inquiry having 
been made concerning a gentleman 
who had quitted a company where 
Johnson was, and no information 
being obtained, at last Johnson ob- 
served, that he did not care to speak 
ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an attorney.” 

Now in the Gray’s Inn Journal, by 
A. Murphy, No. 17, the following pas- 
sage occurs. 


‘* My spirits would subside to a very 
low ebb, did not my fame again start up 
at the coffee-houses about the Temple, 
where I am represented in various lights, 
and no later than yesterday I overheard 
a sober-looking man say to his-friend,— 
‘Tam not fond of giving anybody an ill 
word, but I believe he is an attorney.’”’ 

Murphy’s book was published in 
1756, and Dr. Maxwell’s Collectanea 
were given to Boswell in 1770, but as 
they were the record of past conver- 
sations, and as Arthur Murphy and 
Dr. Johnson lived in friendly and fa- 
miliar intercourse, the bon mot may still 
belong to the latter. Dr. Maxwell’s 


acquaintance with Johnson began 
in 1754, and he has mentioned in the 
same memoranda, in the following 
passage, Johnson’s opinion of Murphy, 
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“« Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom 
he very much loved, ‘1 dont know,’ said 
he, ‘that Arthur can be classed with the 
very first dramatic writers ; yet at present, 
I doubt much, whether we have any thing 
superior to Arthur.”’ 


As we are on the subject of John- 
son and his friend, it will not be amiss 
to point out the handsome terms in 
which Murphy mentions one of the 
chief works of his illustrious friend, 
and it will also be considered as one 
of the earliest* tributes to its merits. 
Gray’s Inn Journal, No. 53, Oct. 20, 
1753, Saturday, p. 2. 


‘¢ Had the rigour of this sentence been 
carried into execution, the world would 
never have been favoured with the admirable 
performance of the author of the Rambler. 
That the English language has received 
from this writer many additional orna- 
ments, it is, I believe, universally felt by 
all men of taste. Every topic is by him 
treated with great erudition and strong 
sense, enlivened with all the glowing co- 
lourings of ‘a warm imagination, and the 
whole carried on with a nervous, clear, 
and harmonious style. If the performance 
in general has not the variety of the Spec- 
tator, it is because Mr. Johnson wrote 
singly and alone, whereas the former was 
supported by several of eminent abilities, 
and, therefore, in the present age, there 
seems nothing wanting but a coalition of 
men of parts, to equal our predecessors in 
all manner of periodical writings.”’ 
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The copy of the Gray’s Inn Journal 
which belongs to me, was formerly 
Mr. Malone’s; and in it he has in- 
serted a transcript of this passage, as it 
stood in the original edition. 


«¢* * The world would never have been 
favoured with the inimitable lucubrations 
of Mr. Johnson in the Rambler: a paper, 
in my humble judgment, carried on with 
a spirit equal to any of his predecessors, 
in many respects not inferior to Addison, 
and in some, perhaps, entitled to the pre- 
eminence. That the English language 
has received from this writer many supers 
numerary ornaments, I believe, will not be 
contested by any judge in these matters. 
He has handled every topic with great 
condition and strong sense, enlivened 
with all the embellishments of a warm 
imagination, and the whole set off in a 
manly, clear, and harmonious style. If 
this work has not the variety of the Spec- 
tator, it is because Mr. Johnson wrote 
singly and alone ; whereas the former was 
concerted by a number of different hands : 
and, therefore, in the present age, there 
seems to me nothing wanting, but a coali- 
tion of a few bright men to equal the last 
age, in periodical productions of all sorts.” 
Orig. Ed. No. 14, (in fact 63,) Dec. 25, 
1753, (not October 20,) Malone MS. 


The alterations in this passage are 
curiously and certainly not unneces- 
sarily made, 
B—h—ll. 


Yours, &c. J. M. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUNDATION OF RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES, No. III. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY IN YORKSHIRE. 


THE history of the foundation of 
this Abbey was written by a monk of 
Kirkstall, at the desire of John, Abbat 
of Fountains. He wrote his account 
from the dictation of Serlo, one of the 
elder brethren, who had been an eye- 
witness of the events related, and 
whose reply to his request for informa- 
tion is thus graphically narrated in the 
preface to the history :—* It is now,” 
said Serlo, speaking slowly, as was 





* We have mentioned on another occa- 
sion that the earliest mention of Johnson 
as a scholar, or literary person, occurs in 
Jortin’s Eccles. History, on Johnson 
having pointed out a passage of Morhoff 
to him. The Rambler was begun in 1750. 


his wont, “the 69th year of my con- 
version, and when I first went to 
Fountains, to enfoll myself in the 
holy brotherhood, I was, as I remem- 
ber, about the beginning of my 30th 
year. What then took place there I 
must needs know; for, when the 
monks went forth from the Convent 
at York I was myself present, I had 
known their names and their faces 
from my youth upwards, | was born 
in their country, brought up among 
them, and related to several of them 
by the ties of blood. And though I 
am advanced in years (as you may 
see) still I owe great thanks to my 
old age that my memory remains un- 
injured, and is especially tenacious of 
what was committed to its keeping in 
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early years. The beginning of Foun- 
tains Abbey, therefore, as 1 myself wit- 
nessed it, or have been credibly and cer- 
tainly informed by my predecessors, I 
will now relate at your bidding.”” After 
this preface, and an account of the 
first settlement of the Cistercian Order 
at Rievaulx, the historian proceeds 
with his immediate narrative. The 
former part of this contains an account 
of a small number of the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey at York, determining 
to leave their convent in search of a 
more secluded abode, and a stricter 
rule of life. The opposition which 
they encountered from their weak 
though well-meaning superior, the 
support which was afforded to them 
by their zealous diocesan, and the in- 
ternal trials to which two of their 
own number were subjected, are so 
fully related that it is needless to at- 
tempt to heighten the picture by any 
lengthened preface. 

The impulse which led these few 
monks into the wilds of Fountains 
strikingly illustrates, in a domestic 
scene, that power which the Church 
seems ever to have possessed, of send- 
ing forth from her bosom new forms 
of vitality and strength, to resuscitate 
the drooping energies of her estab- 
lished institutions. The same impulse, 
on alarger scale, led to the foundation 
of the successive Orders, each attempt- 
ing in turn, by the severity of their 
discipline, to remove the abuses into 
which their predecessors had fallen. 


Of the Monastery at York and its early 
state. 


*¢ At that time there were, in the monas- 
tery at York, which is called St. Mary’s 
Abbey, religious men walking in the steps 
of their fathers, and living blamelessly, 
according to the rules which they had re- 
ceived from their ancestors. ‘They lived 
according to the traditionary customs of 
their predecessors, and in seemly obe- 
dience to their rule and the Abbat, but 
far below the spirit of that rule, below the 
vow of their profession, below the dis- 
cipline of the Cistercian Order. Now 
certain of these monks, hearing of the 
piety of the aforesaid Order, accused, too, 
by their own consciences, of falling below 
their profession, and by the perfection of 
others measuring their own imperfection, 
began to be ashamed of their own tepidity, 
to blush for it, to condemn their faults, 
and to loathe their accustomed pleasures, 
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“ They began to be ashamed of stop- 
ping short of perfection, of having sat so 
long in the borders of Moab, and chosen 
their heritage beyond Jordan. They 
began also to be tired of worldly strife and 
of the noise of the city, and their whole 
heart sighs after the wilderness, after 
manual labour, and the poor fare of the 
prophets. The spirit wages determined 
war against the flesh ; there is an internal 
strife, a desire to cloath themselves in 
sackcloth, in the hair shirt, and by se- 
verer discipline to repress the pleasures of 
a remiss life. The first and principal of 
these were Richard Sacrificus, Ran- 
dolph, Gamel, Gregory, Hanno, Thomas, 
and Walter. These are they whom the 
Lord chose to Himself for a generation, 
by whose means and exertions the others 
are animated to the contest, and drawn on 
to give consent. With the prophet they 
conceived of Thy fear, O Lord, and, as the 
event proved, brought forth a good spirit. 
They make a mutual agreement and 
fortify their resolution. As yet, however, 
this word was hidden from the prior, for 
they feared Jest he should oppose them, 
and frustrate their undertaking. But this 
fear was groundless, for the prior himself, 
inspired with a like grace, feels within 
him like desires, and brings forth the 
same spirit which they also had conceived, 
he is now ashamed to have taken the title 
of a Monk in vain, and to have professed 
without studying perfection. Why need 
I say more? He hears the wishes of the 
brethren, he consents, and giving thanks 
to God he gladly joins their fellowship. 
This Prior, also Richard by name, was a 
religious man, and fearing God, discreet 
in worldly affairs, a friend of men in 
power, (for respect for his character 
brought him honour and love from all,) 
intimately known to the Bishop who then 
presided at York. Now, therefore, they 
meet with less reserve, converse freely, 
and, by mutual exhortations, attract 
others also. And having become thirteen 
in number, with one heart and one soul, 
all are pleased with the holy simplicity of 
the Cistercian Order, all desire to be 
grafted into that fruitful olive tree, to 
make trial of poverty, and to be associated 
with that sound brotherhood. They con- 
fer together concerning their departure, 
and the manner of it, fearing neither 
poverty nor the inclemency of the winter, 
but only solicitous how the matter might 
be brought about without scandal or dis- 
turbing the peace of their convent. But 
this was difficult, for it had become noised 
abroad, and the report spread among the 
brethren that the Prior and his associates, 
moved by a spirit of levity, were medi- 
tating a secession from their own people, 
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and devising new and unlawful things, to 
the contempt of their Order and disgrace 
of their house, to the scandal and con- 
fusion of the whole convent. They accuse 
them of inconstancy, they blame their 
indiscretion, they hold them guilty of a 
crime, and thus the opposition of nearly 
all the brethren causes a great tumult in 
the'convent. To relinquish certainty for 
uncertainty, affluence for poverty, not to 
regard the peace of their brethren, nor 
scandal to the weak, nor the profession 
they formerly made in that house, all this 
seems to them a grievous error. Danger, 
too, there seems to be in contemning the 
statutes of their predecessors, and vio- 
lating the unity of fraternal affection. 
The matter is reported to the Abbat who 
then presided, himself an aged man, and 
almost worn out with years, Geoffrey by 
name. He is terrified at the novelty of 
the case, ascribing it to his evil fate, that 
in his old age such misfortunes had be- 
fallen him,—this disgrace of his house, 
this desertion from his Order, the ruin of 
his sons. He exhorts them to desist from 
their undertaking, to change for the better 
what they had too lightly entered on, to 
remember their former profession, that 
they were not at their own disposal, nor 
at liberty to break the compact which 
they had so solemnly ratified. He urges 
on them the regulations of the Order, the 
severity of the punishment, and insists 
that since the issue must be uncertain 
they must plainly be in fault from the 
very beginning. He uses every means to 
change their purpose, to recal their re- 
solve, to quench the spirit with which they 
were fraught. But no counsel can stand 
against the Lord; their resolution remains 
unmoved, their purpose unchangeable, 
and the more he endeavours to dissuade 
them, the more fervently burns their faith. 


Of Thurstan, Archbishop of York. 


‘¢ At that time Archbishop Thurstan, of 
pious memory, presided over the Church 
of York, a man of great undertakings 
and a lover of allreligion. Prior Richard 
taking an occasion of gaining access to 
him, discloses his holy purpose, begs his 
counsel, and humbly implores his assist- 
ance. He lays before him the opposi- 
tion of the brethren, the prohibition of 
the Abbat, the discipline of the order. 
He declares to him also the obligations of 
their profession, the laxity of their mode 
of life, the sting of their conscience, their 
desire of perfection ; and lastly that, un- 
lessthe Bishop’s authority were interposed, 
the matter could not be brought to an 
issue. The holy Bishop perceives that 
it is the work of God not of man, and 
sympathising with their holy desires, 
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gives his consent and promise of assist- 
ance. A day is then mutually agreed 
upon whereon the holy Bishop shall 
visit the monastery. The Abbat viewed 
with jealousy this mandate, fearing lest 
the Archbishop also should favour the ad- 
verse party, and should to the detriment 
of his abbey venture on some novel step. 
Wherefore he sends messengers through 
England to the monasteries, calls toge- 
ther learned men, and on the arrival of 
my Lord of York no small number of 
monks are assembled. And all this was 
done that by their aid he might resist the 
Bishop, and repress any insubordination 
among the brethren. When the day ar- 
rived the holy Bishop appears in the 
spirit of mildness and peace, having in his 
train, as became him, men of gravity, 
discreet clerks, canons, and many other 
religious. The Abbat and his monks en- 
counter him at the door of the Chapter. 
house, forbid his entrance, declare that it 
is improper he should come with such a 
crowd, that seculars ought not to be pre- 
sent at the secret meeting of the Chapter ; 
he must dismiss his followers, and enter 
alone, that the discipline of the cloister 
may not be disturbed by the insolence of 
his clergy. The Bishop, unwilling to be 
separated from his followers, said it was 
not fitting he should be placed alone 
without advisers in such an assembly, 
particularly as they themselves had ad- 
mitted many monks from remote parts. 
The convent and clergy being thus agi- 
tated, a great disturbance took place in 
the cloister, the one party pushing for- 
ward to the entrance, the other repelling 
them. Then the holy Bishop commanded 
silence and said, ‘ Ye withdraw from us, 
this day, your due allegiance, and we on 
our part by divine authority deprive you 
of what ye hold from us, we put this 
Church under interdict, and by virtue of 
our office suspend the monks who dwell 
herein from sacred rites.’ Having thus 
spoken he retired with his attendants, 
and entered the Church followed by his 
holy retinue, and separated from the 
others, as the fat is taken away from the 
flesh.’’* 


Of the going forth of the Monks. 


‘Thirteen monks went forth with 
Archbishop Thurstan from the monas- 
tery of York, carrying with them nothing 
of the goods of the monastery but their 
habit only. And these are their names, 
Richard Sacrificus, Ranulph, Thomas, 
Gamel, Hanno, Robert de Suell, Geoffrey, 
Walter and Gregory, Gervase, Radolph, 
and Alexander. A certain monk of 
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Whitby, called Robert, likewise joined 
himself to them, a man holy and fearing 
God, afterwards Abbot, and founder of 
the new monastery, of which we shall 
speak more fully in its own place. These 
are the holy men whom the Lord chose 
for himself for a seed, the root of our fa- 
mily, the Lord’s nursing ground for his 
own glory. Leaving a wealthy house and 
abundance of temporal riches, they now 
first seem to have renounced the world, 
carrying with them nothing of its goods. 
But the Lord cared for them. The vene- 
rable Bishop acting as a Bishop towards 
them, received them into his house, pro- 
viding for them all things which belong 
to the care of the body. 


Of the Abbot’s persecution. 


In the 11324 year of our Lord’s Incar- 
nation, on the sixth of October, the 
monks who built the Church of Foun- 
tains, went forth from the Abbey of 
York, twelve priests and one deacon. 
Meanwhile, the Abbot acting with vigour 
in his own behalf, sends messengers to 
the King, details his cause from the first, 
the presumption of the Bishop, the obsti- 
nacy of the monks, the subversion of the 
order, the confusion of religious sanctity; 
that it was truly absurd for a monk to 
violate his formal profession, to change 
the ordinances of his predecessors, to 
prescribe a rule for himself, to transgress 
the bounds fixed by his fathers. He also 
writes in dispraise of innovation to the 
Bishops, Abbots, religious, and to the 
neighbouring monasteries, and sets forth 
the injury caused to religion in general 
by this event. The venerable Archbishop 
perceiving this, and desiring to prevent 
the malice of the adverse party, writes to 
William Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
legate of the apostolic see, carefully de- 
scribing the progress of the transaction, 
the cause of the monks’ departure. 

The Abbot still persisted to send 
messengers, and to solicit the servants of 
God, at one time by threats, at another 
by exhortations, to recal and restore them 
to the monastery. But they remain alto- 
gether immoveable, deaf to his charms, 
and like rapid wheels turn not back after 
being set in motion. They stedfastly set 
their faces as though going to Jerusalem,¥ 
they plight their faith: to each other, and 
strengthen their resolves, and walking in 
a straight course, stop their ears that they 
may not hear the voice of the charmer.t 
For the present they sojourned with the 
holy Bishop in his palace, ceasing from 
labour, but far from indulging in sloth, 
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applying themselves to vigils and prayers, 
and foretasting in the city the fasts of the 
desert. But alas! as long as we are in 
this life there is no freedom from temp- 
tation. 


Of the two backsliding Monks. 


The tempter comes envious of their 
advance, and is permitted to assail with 
temptation two of the brethren, namely, 
Gervase and Ralph; he suggests to them 
poisonous councils, faithless thoughts, a 
dread of solitude, and of bodily mortifica- 
tion; the austerity of their discipline, 
their former mode of life. He sets be- 
fore them the difficulty of the ascent, the 
greatness of a fall from it, the dangers to 
which their state would be subject; the 
suspiciousness of novelty. He persuades 
them to return to their former condition, 
to be reconciled to their brethren, that 
their former mediocrity was sufficient, 
that safety lay in a mean, ‘ nor are ye,’ 
he said ‘ better than your fathers.’ An 
arduous undertaking truly it was to live 
in the desert, to leave what one is used to, 
to force human nature beyond its powers, 
not to be affected by the sufferings of the 
flesh. Why need I say more? They 
return to their former dainties, and 
going back become a scandal to their 
friends, and a derision to their rivals. 
But Gervase recovering his strength re- 
turns to their camp, is again united 
to his brethren, and by a change of 
conversation of life, washes away the 
stain of his apostacy. But Ralph betook 
himself to a less strict life, from which he 
promised no return: nay, rather he makes 
terms with his fiesh, and his belly cleaves 
to the ground.} 


Such were the obstacles which op- 
posed themselves to the Monks of St. 
Mary’s on leaving their old home; 
what they endured in settling in their 
new abode from inclemency of the 
weather, and other privations, was in 
its own way equally severe. But this 
forms a new subject, and shall be re- 
served for a future occasion. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 13. 

THE fact noticed by your Corre- 
spondent W. H., in this month’s Ma- 
gazine, page 257, of Lady Jersey’s 
holding a share in the bank of Childs 
and Co. as a descendant of the founder 
of that establishment, though not un- 
known to me, had somehow escaped 
my recollection. But the seniority of 
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that bank to Snow and Co. which I, 
too, had believed, was positively denied 
to me by the late W. T. Robarts, Esq. 
on the testimony of his father and 
brother, my old and respected friends 
of the eminent Lombard Street firm, 
who assured him that the house of 
Snow and Co. was recognised as the 
oldest of the existing body of bankers, 
and, in that capacity, uniformly took 
the chair at their general meetings. 
This appeared to me sufficient au- 
thority for my assertion; but the 
matter is of easy decision. Messrs. 
Robarts’ own establishment, dating 
from 1790, originally consisted of four 
partners, Robarts, Curtis, Hornyhold, 
and Were, each, singularly enough, 
professing a different religious creed— 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and Quaker; but the coa- 
lition was not of long endurance. 
From the report of Lord, then Mr. 
Brougham, some twenty years ago, 
on Charitable Bequests, it appears that 
the house of Hoare and Co. stood high 
in public confidence at the close of the 
seventeenth century, under William 
Ill. We have a tradition here that 
the family had migrated to the British 


Capital from Cork, where they had 
resided in Hoare’s Lane, so called 
after them, and where they were suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Pike; but the belief 


rests on no firm grounds. Of our 
Irish private banks very few, indeed, 
have withstood the shock of time and 
events; but that of Latouche and Co. 
now a century in existence, still main- 
tains its preponderance,—“ first in 
birth, firstin fame.” Personal obser- 
vation and recollection would enable 
me to contribute some not uninterest- 
ing facts to an article, such as your 
Correspondent suggests, on this sub- 
ject, and that, too, without confining 
my view of it to the United Kingdom. 
I own, however, that my information 
would rather apply to the past than to 
the existing state of the profession. 
For example, 1 know not whether the 
concern possessed in Coutts’ bank by 
the Duchess of St. Alban’s, has de- 
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volved to Miss Burdett, though I think 
it probably has.* 

Of the Phair family, mentioned in 
page 266 of the same Magazine, there 
are several residuous members, and 
the paper-warehouse is still in our 
North-main street. The manufactory 
is at Milview, Glanmire, four miles 
from the city, and belongs to Mr. 
William Phair. Edward Phair, Esq. 
resides at Northesk, James at Brook 
Lodge, and others in town. The de- 
scendants of Cromwell’s officers, whose 
names follow, Wallis, Hodder, &c. 
are in possession of considerable 
landed estates in this county, but have 
all conformed to the established wor- 
ship, as have in general other Quaker 
families, the Newenhams, the Rogerses, 
the Morrises, whose fortunes, how- 
ever, have derived from commerce. In 
1656 the Major Wallis here mentioned 
was appointed Mayor of Cork. During 
an interval of ten years the city had 
been ruled by military law, under a 
suspension of the civil jurisdiction; but 
in 1652 Cromwell thought it neces- 
sary to restore the local magistracy, 
and with this view ordered a list of 
the most respectable inhabitants to be 
transmitted to him. In a certified 
copy | find 38 of the name of Gold, 
31 of Roche, 18 of Coppinger, with the 
Galways, Sarsfields, Terrys, &c. col- 
lectively amounting to 242. But 
nearly, if not wholly, all were dis- 
qualified by the stain of popery, and 
with their fellow religionists turned out 
of the city, instead of enjoying its 
honours. See Smith’s Cork, vol. ii. 
p- 176, whence, I perceive, the major 
portion of your Correspondent’s in- 
formation is extracted. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 


Dr. Dispt1n’s Tour 1n BEtoium. 
(Continued from Feb. p. 159.) 


WE noticed in our last the many 
charms with which Antwerp seemed 
to be invested to the eyes of our tra- 
veller,as well from associations mingled 
with the past, as from present positive 





* The late eccentric Earl of Dundonald told me that when at school with his 
brother the Admiral, in the neighbourhood of London, they were usually invited, 
on the Saturdays, to the Messrs. Coutts’, when they were sure to find the wife 
of the younger, Thomas, over the washing-tub, her hands in the suds, with which 
she bedaubed the boys. She died insane, and her successor, a duchess. James Coutts, 
the founder of the bank, I believe, and the elder brother of the late Thomas, was 


then (about the year 1757) alive. 
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beauties in painting and architecture. 
The population and the wealth of Ant- 
werp have equally wasted since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
and no modern painter has dared to 
designate the town as “‘ mercuriale,”’ 
as did Geroud de Leon, Doesbroch, and 
Vostreman, in times past. As long, 
however, as a bit of Rubens’ colour- 
ing or a pinnacle of the cathedral re- 
mains, so long will English travellers 
in particular find delight in a resi- 
dence at Antwerp; and if they have 
the good luck to take up their quarters 
at the Hotel du Pare, they will find a 
union of good qualities, on the score 
of civility, cleanliness, and modera- 
tion of charges, such as may not be 
found at other hotels. 

From Antwerp, Dr. Dibdin directed 
his steps to Mechlin or Matines. 
This city is the abode of “‘ the Primate 
of all Belgium,”’ at present, Cardinal 
Sterckx, a man, who has fairly won 
his way to the elevated situation 
which he occupies, by the soundness 
of his judgment and the amenity of 
his manners. His residence is almost 
palatial ; but his income scarcely ex- 
ceeds 1500/7. The cathedral has some 
beautiful Gothic windows—but there 
is a general destitution of ornament, 
compared with that of Ghent. 

The tower of Malines cathedral 
once threatened to brush the sky, and 
to exceed in altitude that of Antwerp, 
Friburg, and Strasburg : but the foun- 
dation was found unequal to the su- 
perstructure. The clock is quite at 
the top of the tower; which, had the 
latter attained its originally intended 
elevation, would have been well and 
proportionably placed. As it is, the 
effect is almost ludicrous. Notre 
Dame is another noble church, with 
beautiful windows. Generally speak- 
ing, the Belgian churches are of the 
decorative order of Gothic architec- 
ture; and occasionally display some 
magnificent specimens of that most 
beautiful of all the orders. Here are 
two great Roman Catholic seminaries: 
the one for juniors, the other for the 
adults and young clergymen. The 
archbishop was particular that Dr. 
Dibdin should visit both—which he 
did, and elicited some curious parti- 
culars at the latter. The treasures in 
the library will doubtless form an il- 
luminated chapter in his forthcoming 
Tour, Malines has quite the air of 
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desertion compared with Antwerp and 
Ghent; but a long and repeated rum- 
mage among the débris of De Bruyan’s 
bookselling stock, supplied our traveller 
with morethan one drop of consolation. 
The whole house with its passages and 
bed-rooms is stuffed with books; and 
the publications upon the “‘ Pays Bas” 
are at once numerous and valuable. 
The father (of whom there exists a 
clever portrait, under the designation 
of ‘‘ Un Bibliomane,”’) has been some 
time dead ; and the son plays the first 
fiddle with a dexterity truly Paga- 
ninean. The hotel to be particularly 
recommended is that of St. Jacques ; 
and if it be limited, it is clean, and 
its proprietor civil to excess. The 
population of Malines is estimated at 
18,000 inhabitants. ‘The children in 
the streets are constantly training 
small birds to fly from perches and 
alight upon their fingers. 

Louvain was the next place visited 
by our traveller. It is full of attrac- 
tion, as well from the enlarged system 
of education carried on here, and the 
head master being called ‘‘ Recteur 
Magnifique de l’ Université,” as from 
associations with bygone historical 
events of importance. It is said never 
to have been taken ; but this is a very 
questionable position. Here are books 
without end, of which at least 100,000 
volumes belong to the library of the 
University, a noble locale, and a well 
generalised collection. At the head of 
the University, which comprehends 
scarcely fewer than 700 students, is 
the Abbé de Ramm; a gentleman of 
pleasing manners, winning aspect, and 
very general information. There was 
a gentlemanly air about him which 
rendered him very attractive to Dr. 
Dibdin ; and the treasures of his pri- 
vate collection of MSS. and printed 
books placed him on the topmost 
branch of the bibliomaniacal tree. We 
understand the world is one day to be 
made acquainted with a mysterious 
episode connected with a neighbour- 
ing monastery, called L’Abbaye du 
Pare; where the ponds are fuller of 
carp and tench, than the library is of 
MSS. and printed books. 

Meanwhile the lonesomeness of some 
of the bye streets is cheered and illu- 
mined with collections of coins and 
pictures. Among the former, the nu- 
mismatic treasures of M. Meynaerts 
challenge the closest attention, and 
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elicit the warmest applause. The 
owner is a widower, with an excellent 
ménage, and has now and then a sly 
bottle of old Rhenish wine, which he 
uncorks when he meets witha thorough 
going numismatist. Dr. Dibdin was 
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put into possession of a small cata- 
logue of some of his greater rarities, 
chiefly in gold. 

Of Louvain, some further particulars 
in our next; which, with BrussELs, 
will conclude this communication. 





PAINTINGS OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Yarmouth, March 14. 

THE drawing which | have now the 
pleasure ofsending you was kindly com- 
municated to me by the Rev. S. C. E. 
Neville Rolfe, of Heacham, one of the 
most zealous and liberal and useful in- 
vestigators ofthe antiquities of Norfolk. 
It is from the pencil of Miss Esther 
Reeve, a lady, who, fortunately resid- 
ing in his neighbourhood, has mate- 
rially assisted him in his pursuits; 
and who, in the autumn of 1841, co- 
pied it from the original in the parish 
church of Sedgeford, an adjacent village 
in the hundred of Smithdon, in this 
county. The removal of a thick coat 
composed of many layersof whitewash, 
preparatory to the church being 
whitened afresh, then brought to light 
much that had lain long concealed. It 
was found that the greater part of the 
walls had been originally ornamented 
with paintings, which, as I have else- 
where had occasion to observe, was 
very commonly the case with our 
Norfolk ecclesiastical buildings. Fan- 
ciful designs were discovered on both 
sides of the nave, reaching as high as 
the windows of the clerestory; but 
neither the object nor meaning of 
them was to be traced. Indeed, 
throughout the whole church no figure 
could be satisfactorily ascertained, ex- 
cepting this St. Christopher ; and even 
here much was imperfect in the Saint 
himself, as is evident from the draw- 
ing; and the legend with which he 
was accompanied was so far oblite- 
terated that Miss Reeve did not at- 
tempt tocopy it. A very careful trac- 
ing that I have subsequently seen 
allows me to say little more than that 
it is old English, written in lines of 
red and black, in letters of the time 
of Henry VI. But I can hardly be 


sure of asingle word, and no guess 
could be hazarded as to its meaning ; 
as a portion—certainly considerable, 
but it is impossible to say to what 


extent,—has been cut off by the roof, 
which, though a subsequent erection, 
is itself proved to be of Catholic times, 
by the presence of the Saints’ bell, still 
attached to a beam in the north aisle. 
Thus much, however, may be pro- 
nounced with safety, that it is nota 
translation of the distich which from 
time immemorial has been attached to 
the Saint, and is read at the foot of 
the well known plate described by 
Heinecken, and supposed to be the 
earliest specimen of wood-engraving 
that is known to exist witha date. 
** Christophori faciem die quacunque tueris, 
1114 nempe die morte mala non morieris.” 
Blomefield, in speaking (iv. p. 239) 
of asimilar image, that appeared under 
the same circumstances, in 1723, in 
St. Giles’ Church, Norwich, gives it as 
his opinion that “ in most churches 
where there was a north door this 
Saint was depicted over it, in as large 
asize as the wall would permit.” He 
adds that “‘ he was so placed, because 
children to be baptized were usually 
brought in at that entrance; alluding 
to the water in baptism, which brings 
salvation and safety to those infants, 
as St. Christopher did to all that he 
carried over the water in his life-time.” 
Of the tradition, however, regarding 
the Saint’s sanatory power, as well 
as of the Latin lines, there are different 
versions. Thus Argentine, in his work 
De Prestigiis Demonum, has the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘ Et cum vellet (ut 
qui apté de picturis sentiunt aiunt) 
antiquitas pictura equitis Georgii reges 
docere que munera deceat ferre Deo, 
et imagine Christophori, monstrare 
primum doctorem qui ore sacro po- 
pulis Deum preedicat, atque inde voce 
Grec& Christophorus dictus est, quod 
orbi Christiano predicet, huc tamen 
rapuit illius imaginem vana supersti- 
tio, ut sic de ed sentiat, 
Christophori sancti speciem quicumque tuetur, 
Illo nempe die nullo languore gravetur,” 
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And Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
Vulgar Errors, noticing the story of 
St. Christopher,—that before his 
martyrdom he requested of God that 
wherever his body was, the place 
should be free from pestilence, mis- 
chiefs, and infection,—adds, ‘‘ and 
therefore his picture or portrait was 
usually placed in public wayes, and at 
the entrance of towns and churches, 
according to the received line, ‘ Chris- 
tophorum videas, postea tutus eras.’”’ 

The Sedgeford figure is on the 
south wall. Its height, Mr. Rolfe in- 
forms me, is ten feet; and he thinks 
he has been able to discover, by some 
of the intervening coats of whitewash, 
that there once were painted over it 
texts of Scripture, which had been 
equally concealed with itself. The 
conjecture is highly probable; for 
proofs are still existing that the like 
practice prevailed in other churches of 
the county, as in those at Binham and 
Irstead. It was the same feeling 
which is at the present moment com- 
monly substituting written inscrip- 
tions for painted signs over the doors 
of our ale-houses : the ‘‘ schoolmaster 
was abroad,” and a considerable part 
of the congregation may be supposed 
to have benefited by his presence ; and 
there was no longer necessity to have 
recourse to what the Frenchman aptly 
designated, as “‘ la langue que nous 
entendons tous.” 

Conversant as your readers in ge- 
neral must naturally be, Mr. Urban, 
with antiquarian subjects, I still trust 
I shall be held excusable for calling 
their attention to two remarkable pe- 
culiarities in this Sedgeford St. Chris- 
topher, the cross he bears in his hand, 
and the triple-headed Christ. The 
former is altogether at variance with 
his legend, of which you must allow 
me to give a brief abstract, as neces- 
sary for the right understanding of 
what follows : 

He was, according to “‘ the Legenda 
Aurea,” a giant, twelve cubits high, 
and of proportionate strength, a man 
of war, who, with the restlessness pe- 
culiar to the military character, could 
not otherwise be satisfied than by en- 
listing under the banner of the greatest 
sovereign in the world. He accord- 


ingly entered the service of him who 
‘was commonly accounted such; but 
the King was a Christian, and on a 
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certain occasion, when the court- 
jester in a song made mention of the 
devil, he crossed himself on the face. 
This led to inquiries, and the result 
was a conviction, on the part of our 
Saint, that, inasmuch as it was done 
to avert the evil influence of the devil, 
the latter must necessarily be the more 
powerful of the two, and the more 
fitting master for him. To the arch- 
fiend he therefore attached himself; 
and all things went on smoothly, till 
one day, in a walk, they came to a 
cross by the road-side, at the sight of 
which the demon scampered over hedge 
and ditch, and through woods and 
quagmires, dragging his companion 
after him; nor could he for a long 
time be persuaded to return to the 
path. A second inquiry necessarily 
succeeded, and was met by answers 
equally unsatisfactory: in short, the 
soldier was persuaded that he had hi- 
therto laboured in vain, and that it 
was Christ and Christ only he should 
do right in serving. Here, however, 
a difficulty arose; for nobody could 
tell him where he whom he sought 
was to be found. It chanced that, in 
his perplexity, he asked counsel of a 
hermit, who, at the same time that he 
offered to facilitate his search, pre- 
scribed, as a preliminary measure, 
penance and prayer. But to sucha 
regimen the new convert decidedly 
objected, and is said to have returned 
a reply in nearly the same words that 
Sir Walter Scott puts in the mouth of 
William of Deloraine. 


* Penance, father, will I none ; 
Prayer know I ne’er a one’’?— 


He possibly even added, “ neither 
will 1 learn one;’’ so that, foiled in 
this, the anchorite was driven to ano- 
ther expedient. He inquired if he 
knew a certain river, which was deep 
and dangerous to ford; and when 
answered in the affirmative, he sug- 
gested that he should undertake to 
convey pilgrims over the stream, in 
doing which he would perform ac- 
ceptable service to Christ, and would 
probably be gratified by the manifesta- 
tion of the divine presence. The pro- 
posal was no sooner made than ac- 
cepted ; and the Saint entered upon his 
office, in the course of which it chanced 
that one night his services were re- 
quired by achild. Without alarm or 
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suspicion, he took him as usual on his 
shoulders, and entered the water ; but 
no sooner had he done so than the 
“waves arose with frightful swell, 
and broke with hideous roar,” and all 
around portended danger ; and, to add 
to his misery, the weight of the child 
increased and increased, till it was 
like a mountain of lead upon him. 
With difficulty he staggered to the 
shore, when having deposited his bur- 
then he naturally inquired the cause of 
the extraordinary weight, no less, he 
said, than if he had to carry the whole 
world. ‘‘ And such was actually the 
case,” the child replied; “ nor is it 
the world alone that was upon your 
shoulders, but all its sins likewise, and 
also its Creator. And, to satisfy you 
of the truth of what I say, fix in the 
ground” he subjoined, ‘ the staff you 
have in your hand, and to-morrow you 
shall find it a palm, loaded with foli- 
age and dates.” Hence in the old 
wood-cuts, St. Christopher, who is 
frequently the subject of them, is, 
never represented bearing a cross, as 
in this figure,* but constantly with the 
miracle already commenced by the 
sprouting of his staff. He is commonly 
also attended by the hermit, holding 
his lanthorn by the side of the river. 
The other and far more essential 
variation lies in the three-headed figure 
of the infant Saviour, in which we 
have an obvious attempt on the part 
of the painter to render the holy mys- 
tery of the Trinity intelligible to the 
human understanding, by making it 
visible to the imperfect senses of the 
human frame. That such was his in- 
tention, neither Mr. Rolfe nor Miss 
Reeve, who, from being on the spot, 
had the best opportunities of judging, 
entertained the smallest doubt; and, 
accordingly, the latter did not hesitate 
to copy what she believed she saw. 
It is right, however, to observe that a 
gentleman, who visited the church a 
short time subsequently with the ex- 
press object of investigating this point, 
could not satisfy himself as to the exist- 
ence of more than a single head. But 
this may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the well known liability of paintings so 
uncovered to fade on exposure to the 





* At Hengrave, however, he is so; and 
the cross is surmounted by a globe. 
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light. The personification of the tri- 
une Godhead, sometimes as here re- 
presented, and sometimes as a single 
head with three faces, was an early 
symbol and an early subject of eccle- 
siastical censure. In the proceedings 
of the Council of Trent will be found a 
canon expressly condemnatory of it; 
yet, notwithstanding, instances of 
such figures still occasionally occur in 
Catholic countries. Mr. Murray’s 
excellent Hand-book of Northern Italy, 
p. 145, contains an allusion to one on 
the Riviera. Prosper Mérimée, in his 
Notes on Britany, makes mention of 
a second near Nantes: a third is seen 
in the great cut at the beginning and 
end of Capgrave’s Vite Sanctorum 
Anglie ; and Sir Francis Palgrave in- 
forms me they are not unfrequent in 
Spain, nor, he might have added, in 
Missals. Mr. Hone, in his Mysteries, 
gives a most remarkable plate of an 
engraved one from the Salisbury Mis- 
salof1534. Perhaps the most effective 
cause for their having so much disap- 
peared of late years from the more 
cultivated European countries is to be 
sought in the more enlightened feeling 
of the times ; for they must necessarily 
have been far more common two cen- 
turies ago, if we may judge by the 
following extract from a work of that 
period, entitled the Beehive of the 
Romishe Church, in which, speaking of 
the Catholics, it is said, ‘‘ They in 
their churches and masse bookes, doe 
paint the Trinitie with three faces ; 
for our mother, the holie church, did 
learne that at Rome, where they were 
wont to paint or carve Janus with two 
faces. And then, further, as there is 
written in John that there are three in 
Heaven which beare witnesse, the Father, 
the Worde, and the Holie Ghost, and 
these three are one, &c. then, of neces- 
sitie, they must be painted with three 
heades, or three faces, upon one necke.”’ 

Should any of your readers, Mr. 
Urban, desire to enter further into 
this, certainly not otherwise than 
curious, subject, and to trace how not 
only the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
similar fancifulrepresentations of it, are 
to be found in the most distant parts 
of the earth, they will do well to con- 
sult D’Hancarville in his Recherches, 
and my excellent friend Major Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon, and Oriental Frag- 
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ments, In the latter work, especially, 
they will find a prodigious quantity of 
curious matter brought together in illus- 
tration of the figures of his fifth plate. 
With a very different object, it may 
gratify them to refer to what is said 
upon the subject of such representa- 
tions by Count Cicognara, in his Storia 


della Scultura, i. p. 287. The highly‘ 


talented and highly cultivated author 
is loud in his reprehension of the in- 
decency, not to say profaneness, of 
these personifications, which he terms 
“horrible chimeras, resulting from an 
ill-understood emblem of religion.” 
In confirmation of his opinion, he 
adduces several passages from eminent 
writers of his own Church. Thus 
Father Giovanni Interian de Ayala, in 
his Pictor Christianus Eruditus, has 
the following passage : 


*¢ Jam supra meminimus absurd pror- 
sus ac monstruose imaginis Trinitatis, ut 
pessimi pictores volunt, sacratissime ; in 
qua uno vultu complectuntur tres nares, 
tria menta, tres quoque frontes, et quin- 
que oculos.’’ 


And Bellarmine at greater length has, 


‘‘Nec tolerandum est quod pictores 
audent ex capite suo confingere imagines 
Trinitatis; ut cum pingunt unum hominem 
cum tribus faciebus, vel unum hominem 
cum duobus capitibus, et in medio eorum 
columbam. Hec enim monstra quedam 
videntur et magis offendunt deformitate 
sui quim juvent similitudine. Unde 
etiam ministri Hungarici in suo opere con- 
tra Trinitatem collegerunt multas formas 
imaginum Trinitatis, et eas, tamquam 
monstra quedam, accuraté depictas riden- 
da proponunt: eas vocant Cerberos, Gery- 
ones, Janos trifrontes, monstra, et idola ; 
quibus cert? occasionem blasphemandi 
pictores nostri dederunt.”’ 


Yet more blameable still is what 
he tells upon the authority of Gerson, 
that there was to be seen in his time 
at Paris “‘ una imagine della Vergine 
colla Trinit& sulla pancia; veluti si 
tota Trinitas in Virgine Maria carnem 
assumpsisset humanam.”’ 

To return to St. Christopher,—the 
only other Norfolk churches where I 
am aware that his figure is now left us 
or has been recently visible, are those 
of Randworth, Aldeburgh, Hockering, 
and one of the Burnhams. He was 


also discovered two years ago in that 
of Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, on 
the Suffolk side ; and my late lamented 
friend, Mr. Gage Rokewode, has given 
an engraving of him in his History of 
Hengrave, as he is still to be seen 
there. In all, or nearly all, of these I 
believe he is represented, as in the 
German woodcuts, as labouring with 
age, if not decrepit with infirmities. 
At Sedgeford alone he is, as described 
in the legend, a vigorous, powerful, 
giant. 

I fear my letter may be considered 
as having already extended to an un- 
reasonable length; but | neverthe- 
less flatter myself that the following 
extract from the Onomasticon Theologi- 
cum, lines of considerable merit, yet 
very little known, may be regarded as 
not an unsuitable termination of it. 
“Imago Christophori Polyphemi gestantis 

Christum puerum per mare, picturaest ho- 

minis Christiani, et precipue Doctoris 

Evangelii, quam elegantér his versibus ex- 

pressit Stigelius. 

Tu quis es? Ingenué Christum profitentis 
imago, 

Cui nomen puer hic quem fero dulce dedit.— 
Quis puer hic? Christus.—Que moles tanta 

gigantis, 

Exigui pueri ciim leve portet onus? 
Omnibus, in speciem, parvus puer iste videtur, 

Quo tamen est toto majus in orbe nihil: 
Hine opus est, animis ut sint et corpore 

fortes, 

Qui Christum populi ferre per ora yolunt.— 
Cur tamen ingrediens tumidi per marmora 

ponti, 

Arborea infestas mole repellis aquas ? 

Per mare quod calco, perversum intellige 
mundum ; 

Ille animis prebet szva pericla piis. 
Arbore, nil aliud nisi sanctum intellige Ver- 

bum, 

Rebus in adversis quod pia corda regit, 

Hoc etenim instructi ruimus per saxa, per 
ignes, 

Qui Christimeritum grande docemus opus.— 

Dic tamen hoc etiam,—quid pendens mantica 
tergo, 

Quid sibi cum liquido pisce placenta velit ? 
Certa piis nunquam desunt alimenta ministris, 
Quique Deo fidunt, servat alitque Deus.— 

Porro quis, insignis can4 procul ille senecti, 
Previus accensa qui face monstrat iter ? 
Fax premissa refert ventura oracula Christi, 
Significat vates qui cecinere senex. 
Hic ades, 6 hospes, tuque, 6 puer optime, 
Christe, 
Mecum habita: tecum vivere, sola salus.”” 
Yours, &c. Dawson Turner. 
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Sermons on various occasions, §c. By 
G. W. Doane, D.D. Bishop of New 
Jersey. 

DEAD, indeed, to every noble sen- 
timent, to every religious feeling, to 
every warm and affectionate emotion 
of the human heart, must he be whose 
bosom does not beat responsively to 
the writer’s when he reads the affect- 
ing and elegant discourses which are 
to be found in this volume. We 
hardly know a volume in the senti- 
ments of which we more deeply sym- 
pathise; and while we respect the 
power of the writer, we love the cha- 
racter of the man. To speak of such 
a man as disinterested in his conduct, 
as raised above all worldly, selfish, 
and narrow views and notions, would 
be far too scanty a limit of our 
praise; it is the warmth of his attach- 
ments, the fervour and zeal of his 
piety, the simplicity of his manner, 
the affectionate kindness of his dispo- 
sition, in short, the truly apostolic 
stamp that he bears upon his brow, 
that has won strongly and securely 
our high admiration and esteem. We 
said to ourselves, though we have 
never seen this man, we love him asa 
brother, and happy, indeed, the clergy 
who enjoy the blessing of such a 
Bishop, such a guide, and such a 
friend. But we must not let any 
feelings of our own take the place of 
matter more worthy of the reader’s 
attention, and more interesting to him, 
which we may, in a brief space, collect 
from the volume before us; ard let us 
begin by extracting the account of the 
author’s visiting England in 1841. 
Doctor Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, 
urged upon the Bishop a visit to his 
brethren in England; and the conse- 
cration of the New Church at Leeds 
was considered as a fit occasion. 

‘* Everywhere,”’ he says, ‘‘ his office of 
a Bishop was a passport to all hearts. 
Everywhere the kindred of the blood and 
of the faith, which binds the nations and 
the churches both in one, was owned and 
marked by tearful eyes and quivering lips. 
Everywhere the noble sentiment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that ‘ the 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 


surest pledge of perpetual peace between 
the countries was to be found in their 
community of faith and in the closeness 
of their ecclesiastical intercourse,’ was 
cheered with an enthusiasm which proved, 
beyond the power of words, how deeply 
and intensely to the English heart sti 

clings the love of brethren and of kindred.” 


He then mentions the Bishops of 
the Church, who vied with each other 
in attention and respect to him, and 
truly, in honouring him, doing the 
highest honour to themselves. 


‘¢ Happier hours,’’ he adds, ‘‘ than the 
author has thus passed, before the sacred 
altars and beside the happy hearths of his 
father-land, and most especially in that 
dear Christian home from which these 
lines are dated (Battersea Rise), are not 
permitted to man. Blessed be God for 
the proof which they afford, that the one 
heart-bond, which neither time nor dis- 
tance can affect, is Catholic truth main- 
tained in Catholic love.” 


The sermons in the volume are 
twenty in number, the charges three. 
In all is seen the same enlightened 
mind, the same fervent piety, the same 
brotherly affection, the same active 
and energetic zeal, and the same un- 
corrupted and undivided heart. This 
tribute, such as it is, is not paid by 
the hand of private friendship; it has 
not been drawn forth in the warmth 
of gratitude for favours received; it has 
not even been excited by the slightest 
personal acquaintance; we never beheld 
the Bishop’s presence, nor listened to 
his voice; from our retirement, evenour 
name can never reach his ears; and if 
it were, it would be to him as an un- 
known character, a sound without 
signification ; but we are thanking 
him for ourselves, for the Church to 
which we both belong, for the whole 
body of his Christian brethren, for a 
work that must be everywhere received 
with delight, and perused with profit, 
both to the mind and to the heart. 
To give anything like a becoming and 
fit account of the contents of this 
volume is totally out of our power— 
quotation would rise on quotation, till 
our review ants te the size of the 
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original ; but we may observe that the 
subjects are leading and important, 
that the manner in which they are 
treated shows the scholar, the di- 
vine, and the orator; and that their 
general character is such as is ad- 
mirably calculated to awaken the at- 
tention and to rouse the feelings. His 
hearers are warmed by the very energy 
of the discourse ; they feel the preacher 
is in earnest, and that his eloquence 
is the effect of feeling deep and true. 


*¢ Let us (we take a passage from the 
Jirst discourse) go hence, when we shall 
separate, with a firm determination, that, 
each in his own sphere, we will do what 
our hands find to do in the promotion of 
these noble interests. Every man can do 
something ; there is enough for all to do. 
Children are to be instructed. Sinners 
are to be converted. Wanderers are to 
be reclaimed. Feeble-minded are to be 
encouraged. Mourners in Zion are to be 
consoled. Immortal. souls, souls for 
which Christ died, are to be nurtured and 
made meet for Heaven. Churches must 
be planted. Young men must be en- 
couraged and assisted and educated. Mis- 
sionaries must be sent out and sustained. 
The energies of the press must be exerted. 
Time is wanted, money is wanted, labour 
is wanted, influence is wanted, mind is 
wanted, hearts are wanted,—we must 
watch, and work, and give, and strive, and 
pray. Ifwe had a thousand hands all 
would be well exerted. If we had a 
thousand hearts all would be well engaged. 
If we had a thousand lives all would be 
well bestowed in the service of such a 
Master, in the accomplishment of such an 
object, in the hope of such a crown,”’ &c. 


The second discourse, ‘‘ The Church 
of the Living God, the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth,’ is an admirable 
discourse, and so are those on the 
Missionary spirit. In the fifth dis- 
course the touches of a_ personal 
nature, when he was about to leave 
his flock for a new appointment, will 
be felt as the production of good feel- 
ing and good taste. The seventh ser- 
mon, “‘ The Christian Pastor,” might, 
we think, be published in a separate 
form with advantage, and would be 
gratefully received by the younger 
clergy. We must, however, reluct- 
antly here break off any account of 
the doctrines so ably expounded and 
expressed, and give the space we have 
left to the extracts of some personal 
recollections which the author gives 
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of his valued friends. In the follow- 
ing, private friendship, warm as it is, 
speaks the language of the public voice, 
which has unanimously given to Mr. 
Rose the character of an excellent 
scholar, a zealous churchman, a 
learned divine, and an impressive and 
elegant writer. In quoting a passage 
from Mr. Rose’s lecture on the Study 
of Church History, the Bishop adds, 


‘* T cannot leave this note without the 
record of my never-dying love for him 
whose name adorns it. He was my friend 
and correspondent for many years, and to 
see him face to face was always the most 
golden hope of my long cherished day- 
dream of visiting England. The dream 
is realised, but not that golden hope. 
He entered into his rest at Florence, Dec. 
22, 1838. He went for health and found 
immortal life. How true it is, that God 
is greater than our hearts, and is wont to 
give not only more than we deserve,— 
that were but little—but more than we 
desire, The feeling that he was not to 
welcome me cast a cloud upon my pros- 
pect, as I neared the old hereditary shore, 
which did not quite forsake me,—the 
living frierids will not be jealous of the 
love which lingers among the dead, and 
all the enjoyments and endearments of a 
pilgrimage, as pure and perfect in endear- 
ment and enjoyment as heart has ever 
made. Was it an alleviation of the loss 
to find the estimate of him which I had 
formed beyond the Atlantic, as sui s@culi 
facile princeps, confirmed by every 
tongue? It was a merciful and most 
memorable joy to visit, at the modest 
vicarage of Glynde, the venerable father 
and the faithful widow of my friend, and 
to be welcomed with the heart as one 
most dear to their dear saint.’’ 


The character of the Rev. W. White, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, must be read 
entire in the sermon (viii.) which is 
set apart to honour his memory, and 
will not bear the separation of parts. 
The xviii. discourse is one that will 
make a deep impression on its readers : 
it was preached at St. Mary’s Bur- 
lington, in Advent 1839, the Sunday 
after the decease of Rev. B. D. Wins- 
low, assistant to the preacher, who 
was rector of that church. A very 
interesting account, given in the ser- 
mon, of this truly excellent man, is 
prefaced in words that come from the 
inner and most sacred chambers of the 
heart of the preacher. 


‘¢ Brethren and friends, I come before 
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you with a bleeding heart; the hand of 
God is heavy on me, with an unaccus- 
tomed and unlooked-for stroke. When 
I brought home the dear child, in whose 
affectionate bosom I had held for years a 
parent’s place, it was in all my thoughts 
that he should be my fellow-helper here 
among you while I lived, dividing with me 
all the pastoral cares and doubling all the 
pastoral joys; and that when, in the due 
course of nature, he had closed my eyes, 
and laid my immortal portion in the dust 
of our sweet rural resting-place for weary 
travellers, I might remember, even in the 
paradise of God, with holy satisfaction, 
that my sheep were tended by a shepherd 
after my own heart, and might go in and 
out and find immortal pasture in the pru- 
dent guidance of his hand, and in the as- 
siduous self-devotion of his faithful heart. 
But not so hasit seemed toGod. And I, 
whose first sad office when I came among 
you was to commit to earth the venerable 
form of him (Rev. C. H. Wharton) who 
had been your minister in holy things for 
generation after generation, have now 
been called to sepulchre the young, the 
lovely, the gifted, the heavenly-minded 
Winslow, mine own son in the faith, 
mine own sonin the unreserving love of an 
adopting father’s heart, and to perform 
for him the melancholy rites which I had 
looked for from his hand. I stand between 
two graves. I feel that the frail earth on 
either side is crumbling towards me. I 
feel that soon the narrow isthmus that 
sustains me now will sink beneath me. I 
desire to-day to speak as a poor dying man 
to dying men. I desire to look through 
his grave into mine. I desire to take you, 
brethren, by the hand and lead you in the 
path in which he walked, in the light of 
his serene and beautiful example, that fol- 
lowing him together, as he has followed 
Christ, we may arise with him from yon- 
der churchyard, and, through the grave 
and gate of death, pass to our joyful 
resurrection, still looking unto Jesus, the 
Finisher then, as he is now the Author of 
our faith. Grant it to us, God of our 
salvation, for thy mercies’ sake, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen and Amen.” 


The biographical sketch which fol- 
lows forms a funeral oration, coming 
from the fullness of the heart, and 
abounding in instruction and interest. 
The sermon (xx.) called ‘‘ The Church 
the Fullness of Christ,” preached at 
the consecration of the parish church 
at Leeds, and for which, at the re- 
quest of the vicar, the rector came to 
England, must have been highly grati- 
fying to its venerable audience, which 
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consisted of the Archbishop of York, 
three bishops, three hundred clergy- 
men, and four thousand people. We 


beg our readers by no means to omit 
this beautiful discourse, and let them 
pause over that page in which the 
preacher addresses his friend Dr. Hook 
from the pulpit. 


‘* Deeply and forcibly does every pulse 
of mine, dear friend of many years, by 
whose suggestion I stand here partaker of 
your joy, beat in accordance with your 
own,’’ &c, 


And now, from this discourse, we 
must make our parting extract. 


‘* At every point of my delightful pil- 
grimage, from the time-honoured towers 
of Lambeth, and from that venerable 
prelate, whose spirit of meek wisdom and 
of aneient piety sits on them as a crown- 
ing charm, through all the orders of the 
clergy and all the laity these sentiments 
have met a prompt and full response. And 
I am now here, with my loins girt for my 
long voyage, to join with hand and heart 
in this most interesting service, with the 
most reverend metropolitan and the right 
reverend diocesan and a right reverend 
bishop of the sister church in Scotland, that 
so I may take back to my own altars the 
golden cord, three-stranded, of our Catholic 
communion. Warmly will they receive 
it, who work with me there, as fellow 
helpers of the Gospel, and fondly cherish 
it. Their hearts will soften and their 
eyes will swell, as I describe the glories of 
this day, at the remembrance of the days 
of other years, They will think of the 
homes which their forefathers left, the 
happy homes of England. They will think 
of the love that followed them to fur- 
nish them with spiritual pastors, and to 
help them to set up their humble folds. 
They will recount the acts and offices of 
bounty which refreshed the father’s heart, 
and still refresh the children’s. Above all, 
they will remember how, when fervent 
Seabury* set out on his adventure for 
the Cross, the Bishops of the church of 
Scotland heard his prayer, and sent him 
back with the authority and grace of the 
episcopate, to be the first Apostle of the 
West ; and turning then to Lambeth, to 
that simple chapel, where the patriarch 
Whitet received that office of a Bishop, 
which, with divine permission, he con- 
veyed to twenty-six, they will thank God, 
as I do, with an overflowing heart, that. 





* Consecrated in Scotland, Nov. 1784. 
+ Consecrated at Lambeth, Feb, 1787, 
by Archbishop Moore. 
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one in whom these noble lines are 
blended,* was permitted in his providence 
to stand to-day at their twin source, and 
to recombine them in this animating 
service,—the clearest and most powerful 
demonstration which this age has shown 
that Christ’s Church everywhere is one, 
and Catholic truth and Catholic love still, 
as in other days, the bond of Christian 
hearts. * * * I have gone from scene to 
scene of highest interest and rarest beauty 
in this most favoured land of all the 
world; contemplated its arts, its industry, 
its wealth ; enjoyed its comforts and re- 
finements ; and shared, with a full heart, 
counted its feats of arms and fields of 
the peace and happiness of its dear Chris- 
tian homes. I have thought of its attain- 
ments in science and in letters. I have re- 
victory. I have followed through every 
Ocean and through every sea its cross- 
emblazoned flag, and seen that on the cir- 
cuit of its empire the sun never sets: and 
I have asked myself instinctively whence, 
to so small a speck on the world’s map—a 
sea-beleaguered island—sterile in soil, and 
stern in climate, Britain, cut off in ancient 
judgment from the world, such wealth, 
such glory, and such power? and the in- 
stinctive answer has returned spontane- 
ous to my heart, ‘ The Lord hath blessed 
the house of Obed-edom and all that per- 
taineth unto him, because of the ark of 
God.’ Yes! from my heart I say the 
strength of England is the Church of 
England. Your wealth, your glory, and 
your power is but God's blessing on 
your kingdom, as the home and shelter of 
His church,” &c. &c. 


There is, at p. 662, a note in which 
the Bishop expresses his former obli- 
gations to the late Bishop Jebb, for 
notice, when notice was of value, and 
then closes his account of the charac- 
ter of that most revered and beloved 
person, 


‘It was permitted to the writer, in 
his brief sojourn in England, to come as 
near to Bishop Jebb as mortal may to 
immortality, in the close companionship 
and graphic delineation of those who 
bear his name and knew him in the flesh ; 
and most especially of him who was for 
years well nigh partaker of his life, to sit 
in his own chair and among his daily 
books, to sean his pen’s last traces, to 
note the dear remains which reverent love 
so loves to cherish, to stand with dearest 





* In a late conversation with the vene- 
rable President of Magdalen, Dr. Routh, 
he spoke of ours as “* the Scoto-Anglican 
Succession.”’ 





friends (a day that cannot die) where his 
death-corse was spread, and where his 
dust rests with the precious dust of 
kindred saints, till He, who is their life, 
shall come again. * * * It was felt, as it 
was meant to be, as the most delicate, so 
the most gratifying compliment, when, on 
arriving at his Arcadian Killerton, that 
noble specimen of the true English Chris- 
tian gentleman, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
said to the writer in his own frank way, 
‘ Come now, and let me introduce you to 
your friend’ s friend!’ pointing to a portrait 
of Alexander Knox, which adorns his 
library. It is for other men to follow 
their own taste. For myself, I may say, 
so far as such permission has been given to 
mortals—Sit anima mea cum illis !’ ” 





Lives of the Queens of England, By 
Agnes Strickland. Vol. 5. 


THIS volume contains the lives of 
Katharine Parr and of Queen Mary. 
Miss Strickland has written them both 
so as to interest the feelings ; and she 
has collected such copious materials 
as to add to our previous stock of 
knowledge. Her acquaintance with 
the art of composition has improved, 
and her language is in general simple 
and appropriate. She appears to have 
availed herself of every source of in- 
formation, printed and manuscript, 
and though with a natural bias 
in favour of the subjects of her me- 
moirs, to have used them with fair- 
ness and impartiality. We shall ex- 
tract a few passages that appeared to 
us worthy of notice as specimens of the 
justness of her observations, and the 
attention she has brought to her sub- 
ject. 


P. 26. ‘‘ Few things, perhaps, tend 
more importantly to the elucidation of 
historical mysteries, than the study of 
genealogies. It is by obtaining an ac- 
quaintance with the family connections of 
the leading actors in any memorable 
wera, that we gain a clue to the secret 
springs of their actions, and perceive the 
wheel within a wheel which impelled to 
deeds otherwise unaccountable.” 

P. 152. ‘‘ Queen Katharine requested 
Ludovicus Vives to draw up a code of in- 
struction for the education of Mary; the 
works he ordered her to select as well as 
to avoid are too curious to omit. He 
points out the daughters of Sir T. More 
as glorious examples of the effects of a 
learned aud virtuous female education. 
His rules are rigid: he implores that the 
young princess may read no idle books of 
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chivalry or romance. He renounces such 
compositions in Spanish as Amadis de 
Gaul, Tirante the White, and others 
burnt by the Curate in Don Quixote. He 
abjures Lancelot de Lac, Paris et Vienne, 
Pierre Provencal, and Margalone and 
the Fairy Melusina. In Flemish he de- 
nounces Florice and Blanche, and Pyramus 
and Thisbe. All these, and such as these, 
he classes as libri pestiferi, corrupting 
to the morals of females. In their place 
he desires that the young Princess Mary 
may read the Gospels night and morning, 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
selected portions of the Old Testament, 
and the works of Cyprian, Jerome, Au- 

ine, and Ambrose. Likewise Plato, 
ona Seneca’s Maxims, Plutarch’s En- 
chiridion, the Paraphrase of Erasmus, 
and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 
Among the works of classic poets he 
admitted the Pharsalia of Lucan, the 
Tragedies of Seneca, with selected por- 
tions of Horace. He deemed cards, dice, 
and splendid dress as pestiferous as ro- 
mances. He gave rules for her pronun- 
ciation of Greek and Latin, and advised 
that lessons from these languages should 
be committed to memory every day, and 
read over two or three times before the 
pupil went to bed. He recommended 
that the Princess should render English 
into Latin frequently, and likewise that 
she should converse with her preceptor in 
that language. Her Latin dictionary 
was to be either Calepin or Perotti. He 
permitted some stories for her recreation, 
but they were all to be purely historical, 
sacred, or classic. He instanced the nar- 
rative of Joseph and his brethren in the 
Scriptures, that of Papyrius in Aulus Gel- 
lius, and Lucretia in Livy. The well- 
known tale of Griselda is the only ex- 
ception to his general exclusion of fiction,” 
&e. 


Perhaps, in the present day, it would 
not be easy to improve much on this 
selection, and we are sure the works 
recommended are likely to be more 
useful than ‘‘ Velvet Cushions,” or 
“Village Tales,” or ‘‘ Advice to 
Mothers,” and other such produc- 
tions. 


Of Mary’s private life, when single, it 
is said, p. 210. ‘ In this examination of 
the private life of a princess so exceed- 
ingly detested by her country, whose 
memory is loaded with the reproaches to 
which every sovereign who is a party in 
the enactment of severe laws is liable, it 
is natural for a biographer (who is an act- 
ive searcher after facts) to keep a vigilant 
scrutiny on these records in quest of the 
evil traits with which even the private 
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character of Mary has been branded. ‘Fhe 
search has been vain ; these records —_ 
only of charity, affection to her little 
sister, kindness to her dependents, femi- 
nine accomplishments, delicate health, 
generosity to her godchildren, many of 
whom were orphans dependent on her 
alms, fondness for birds—very little hunt- 
ing and hawking is mentioned, and no 
bear-baiting. Her time seems, indeed, 
passed most blamelessly; if the gaming 
propensities above mentioned may be 
considered rather faults of the Court when 
she visited it, than faults of hers. It is 
certain Henry the Eighth was one of the 
most inveterate gamblers that ever wore a 
crown. No doubt the royal example was 
followed by his courtiers, for very high 
play must have taken place at the Christ. 
mas festival at the Court of Queen Jane 
Seymour, if the losings of the Princess 
Mary are calculated according to the rela- 
tive value of money. ** Mary lost at cards 
at Richmond six angels, or 2/. 5s. directly 
she arrived. In six days another supply 
of six angels was needed. Soon after a 
third of 20s. besides 30s. lent her by Lady 
Carew, when her pocket was again emptied 
‘at the cards.’ ” 

Princess Mary was fond of plants, 
which she imported from Spain, and 
curious in cucumbers, which she calls 
cucumbs ; and she was generous to her 
medical attendants, if we may judge from 
items, when she gave the enormousfee, as 
Miss Strickland calls it, of six angels 
for having one of her teeth drawn. 


P. 299. ‘* Mary arrived the first day 
at Ipswich, where she gave audience to 
Cecil, who had been dispatched by the 
council with tidings, after the departure of 
Arundel and Paget. Here he made such 
fluent excuses for all his turnings and 
tricks, and what he called ‘ pardonable 
lies,’ that the Queen told his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Bacon, that ‘ she really believed 
him to be a very honest man.’ It is 
worthy of notice that this learned and ac- 
complished lady, who was a Protestant of 
note, belonged to the Queen’s bed-cham- 
ber then and afterwards, and had access to 
her in confidential conversation. The 
Queen, however, still required further ex- 
planation of some of Cecil’s double deal- 
ings in the late usurpation. She moved 
next day to her favourite seat of Newhall, 
where Cecil presented her with a list of 
excuses, lately given entire to the world, 
which will remain an example of the 
shamelessness of a climbing statesman to 
all futurity.’’ 


As regards the cruelties committed 
under the name of religion in her 
reign, Miss Strickland has written 
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with zeal for the queen’s memory, but 
also with due regard to historic truth. 
She says, 


‘© That Mary had impressed on the 
minds of her judges that they were to sit 
as ‘indifferent umpires between herself 
and the people.’ She had no standing 
army to awe Protestants, no rich civil list 
to bribe them. By restoring the great 
estates of the Howards, the Percys, and 
many other victims of Henry VIIIth's 
and Edward VIth’s regency; by giving 
back the revenues of the plundered 
bishoprics and the church lands possessed 
by the crown, she reduced herself to 
poverty as complete as the most enthusi- 
astic lover of prudence could desire ; but 
her personal expenditure was extremely 
economical, and she successfully struggled 
with poverty till her husband involved 
England in a French war. * * * It was 
in vain that Mary almost abstained from 
creation of peers and restored the ancient 
custom of annual Parliaments; the ma- 
jority of the persons composing the houses 
of Peers and Commons were dishonest, in- 
different to all religions, and willing to 
establish the most opposing rituals, so 
that they might retain the grasp on the 
accursed thing with which their very souls 
were corrupted—for corrupted they were, 
though not by the resolute Queen. The 
church lands with which Henry VIII. had 
bribed his aristocracy, titled and untitled, 
into co-operation with his enormities, 
both personal and political, had induced 
national depravity,”’ &c. 


On the whole, the impression of the 
character of the queen in Miss Strick- 
land’s book is very favourable to her, 
and in many respects we feel justly so. 
She was a great favourite with the 
people till she married,—her marriage 
was unpopular, which unpopularity 
the character and conduct of her hus- 
band tended to increase; she soon fell 
into ill health.and resigned the power 
into his hands, and those of her privy 
council and advisers. To this must be 
added the visitation, at that time, of 
successive bad seasons, cold wet sum- 
mers, and deficient harvests, and lastly, 
and to crown all, was the loss of 
Calais. In the pages of many his- 
tories the life of Mary is merely a gross 
and vulgar caricature of the truth, an 
ignorant libel,—an echo of common 
prejudice,—and Miss Strickland has 
come to it with a spirit of discrimina- 
tion, has sifted the probable and im- 
probable, the fictitious and the verita- 
ble; she has consulted the most au- 
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thentic documents, she has compared 
the most conflicting statements; and 
the result has been, that the character 
of the queen has been cleared of much 
of the darkness that clouded it, and 
that no future writer will venture to 
make use of those false colours, which 
political feeling, partyzeal, and pseudo- 
religious rancour, had so long and un- 
justly laid upon it. 





Essays on the Picturesque. By Sir 
Uvedale Price, edited by Sir T. D. 
Lauder. 8vo, 

THERE are few books in our lan- 
guage written with more taste and 
elegance than the well-known Essays 
on the Picturesque. Sir U. Price was 
one of the most accomplished men of 
the last generation: he was enthu- 
siastically fond of the beauties of art 
and nature, and was certainly the 
writer to whom we are especially in- 
debted for an improved taste in the 
decoration of scenery, and the forma- 
tion of natural landscape. He had 
noble ideas, which he had imbibed 
from the paintings of Titian, Poussin, 
and Salvator, which he carried into his 
own art, and gave to it a grace and 
dignity that it had not known before. 
The language, too, in which his ideas 
are clothed is very picturesque, forci- 
ble, and elegant; and a more enguag- 
ing writer on an engaging subject, can 
hardly be mentioned, Sir T. Lauder 
would have received our grateful thanks 
for his new edition of these Essays, 
had the manner in which he has exe- 
cuted his task been approved by us; 
but he has commenced by loading the 
graceful Essays of his author with a 
heavy, lumbering, disquisition on 
Taste; a subject that can only be suc- 
cessfully treated by a writer of very 
different powers and attainments ; and 
what makes it worse is, that it was 
totally unnecessary, and further that 
the editor’s style and expression is 
very defective.* But, besides the in- 
cumbrance of the essay, Sir T. Lauder 
has interpolated the ¢ext of Price with 
his observations, thus, as it were, 
forcing the reader to swallow them, 





* Ex. gr. ‘It is curious to observe 
how Price, in these researches, seems un- 
wittingly to grope about the true philo- 
sophic principles of the theory of associa« 
tion.”’—Ep. 
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who might have passed them over if 
they had appeared in the shape of 
notes at the bottom of the page ; thus, 
as far as he could, injuring the due 
effect of his author’s composition. We 
hope to see another and different edi- 
tion of this valuable work, edited on a 
different principle, in which an ac- 
count of the author should be given, 
and all necessary notes and illustra- 
tions placed in their proper positions ; 
and this pleasing task should be exe- 
cuted by one who was previously ac- 
quainted with the places mentioned by 
Price, as well as with those that have 
been formed in later times, and on the 
principles recommended by him. Had 
such a work fallen into Mr. Loudon’s 
hands, and been illustrated by good 
engravings, it would be a delightful 
volume, and we are certain that the 
influence of its correct principles and 
discriminating taste, would be prac- 
tically felt and followed. 








The True State of the National Finances, 
with Remedial Suggestions. By 
Samuel Wells, Barrister at Law. 
THIS book is dedicated, with per- 

mission, to Prince Albert, who is in- 

terestedtothe amount of 30,0001. a year 
inthe result of theremedial suggestions ; 
but whether he condescends to read it 
or no, we are sure that it will interest 

very deeply many who have not 300/, 

a year, and some who havenot 301.; for 

this last section we may turn to p. 

108, on the Savings Banks, to see the 

state of security on which their pro- 

perty rests. The volume is compiled 
with care, and the materials collected 
with diligence. The work is divided 
into ten chapters, containing an ac- 
count of different branches of the 
national income and _ expenditure. 

Under the article of the ‘‘ Civil List,” 

we see that George IV. had 845,7271. 

which was 400,000]. a year greater 

than that given to George III. On 
the accession of William IV. the Civil 

List was reduced to 510,000/. The 

present Queen has 470,000. We 

perceive the eight Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber have 500/. a year each. The 
eight Maids of Honour, and seven 

Bedchamber Women, 3001. a year each. 

The Queen’s privy purse is 60,0001. 

and the expenses of her household 

172,5001. Under the head of the 
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Woods and Forests, it appears that in 
1786 the crown possessed 130 manors, 
52,000 acres of land, 1800 houses in 
London, 450 houses, mills, and cot- 
tages. The value of the crown pro- 
perty, in Middlesex alone, is 61,0241. 
lls. 1ld.a year. The gross receipt of 
the whole in 1841, was 482,421/. 8s. 
lld. The expenditure of the crown 
forests is greater than the receipts, 
ex. gr. rec. Windsor Forests, 2041. 17s. 
exp. 1,6571. 5s. Whittlewood Forest, 
rec. 2,5991. 13s. 9d. exp. 3,1471.3s. 11d. 
The same takes place in the woods. 
The pensions on this property since 
1829 have amounted to the sum of 
6,000/. a year! Well may the author 
say this wants thorough investigation. 

King William surrendered some reve- 
nues held by George III. and IV. and 
had, in addition to his Civil List, only, 

1. The revenues for Hanover, (about 
100,000.) 

2. The revenues of the duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster. 

The present Queen, of course, has 
lost Hanover, and in addition the 
Duchy of Cornwall is managed for the 
infant Duke, so that she has, in addi- 
tion to the Civil List (385,0001.), only 
the revenues of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. The author calculates that the 
crown revenues given up to the nation 
from the accession of George III, 
1760, to the end of the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. 1837, amount to the sum 
of 116,784,8161. 18s. 5d. while the 
amount of the Civi] List for the same 
period, makes 69,385,031/. 15s. 10d. 
being a balance in favour of the na~ 
tion of 47,399,785. 2s. 6d. For the 
first year and quarter after the acces- 
sion of George III. the revenues of the 
crown amounted to 886,381. and the 
Civil List to 965,317/. The propor- 
tion between these revenues, and such 
provision as was settled on the sove- 
reign instead of them, was changed 
every year more and more in favour of 
the public, and in the last year of the 
reign of William IV. the amount of 
the crown revenues was 3,449,724l, 
16s. 3d. while the Civil List granted 
to his Majesty was only 510,000/. As 
for the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall they are miserably mis- 
managed. In 1588 the Duchy of 
Lancaster, in revenue, was 12,050l. 
In 1840 it was only 34,7047. Gs. 2d. 
thus not trebling itself during a period 
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of 250 years. Out of this about 
12,0002. only seems to find its way 
into the pockets of majesty. The 
revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall is 
supposed to amount to about 30,000/. 
but with proper management it might 
be trebled. And on this subject there 
are some curious disclosures made by 
our author, p. 237—253, on the man. 
ner in which the Queen’s territorial 
revenue was changed by a vote of the 
Parliament for a charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund, in the first year of her 
accession to the throne. It appears 
then, that the net sums received from 
the three sources of revenue of the 
crown, are, 


Woods, Forests, &c. ...167,5001. 
Duchy of Lancaster .... 12,0001. 
Duchy of Cornwall...... 18,5002. 


£198,000 


The author says there is no indivi- 
dual who would not gladly farm the 
whole of these revenues at three times 
the sum ! 

The next point the author discusses 
is under the name of ‘‘ Remedial Sug- 
gestions ” for lightening and removing 
the public burdens, and paying part of 
the public debt. The author lays 
before us eight different plans, begin- 
ning with Mr. Hutchenson, and ending 
with himself, and including one by 
Burke, Cobbett, &c. The outline of 
Mr. Hutchenson’s is to make a rent 
charge in fee of a land tax, and to 
charge ten per cent. on property of 
all kinds. Sir John Sinclair’s is pre- 
posterous and unjust, including the 
sale of Gibraltar, and the seizure of 
church property, Burke’s is a system 
of general economical reform. Pablo 
Pebrer’s suggestion is to pay off 
500,000,000/. being a tax of 9 per 
cent. on property, and capital, and 
income, with a repeal of taxation. 
Cobbett’s is to abolish all pensions, to 
discharge the standing army, to abolish 
tithes, and seize church lands and 
crown lands, to pay no interest on the 
debt, and to raise taxes to the amount 
of 4001. a year in each county, and not 
more. Sir James Graham’s chief point 
seems to be to reduce the interest, and 
new-adjust the debt to the altered 
value of money. Sir H. Parnell’s 


lan is one of great retrenchment, 
he author proposes, 1. a per-centage 
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(30 per cent.) on all annuities, in- 
terest, &c. 2. A land tax from 2s. to 
4s. in the pound. Colonies to support 
themselves. Reduction in the army. 
Sale of corporation property.—Our 
readers will make their choice at which 
of these several gates they will prefer 
going through the thorny hedge of 
financial difficulty ; in the mean time 
we take the opportunity, while they 
are deliberating, of turning our atten- 
tion to p. 330, which gives a statement 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by which it 
appears that the annual receipt of the 
governors in 1840, was 192,0692. and 
the disbursements 204,6591.; but the 
statement does not enable the reader 
to ascertain what are the actual funds 
at the disposal of the Corporation, or 
how they are applied. But we must 
leave all further remark on this subject, 
and only add that, whoever has any 
interest whatever in the safety of his 
own property, and the security of the 
national credit, will not fail to derive 
much information from this book—we 
do not say whether it may be of a 
very consoling nature, but it is as well 
to know the truth. 


The Waldenses; or the Fall of Rora. 
By Aubrey de Vere. 1842, 


THE author of this volume is a true 
poet, and his productions are assured: 
proofs of his talent: not that they are 
without faults and imperfections, 
among which is a want of compression 
in the language, and of a more severe 
selection in the thoughts. Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere has the gift of poetical elo- 
quence, and evidently writes with ease, 
as well as elegance ; and so he lets the 
full stream of his genius pour along, 
rejoicing in the brightness of its waves, 
and the beauty of its course, without 
much wish to confine its redundance, 
But this defeats itself. Much richness 
cloys on the palate. One beautiful 
image defaces another in the memory, 
which at length is satiated with its 
sweet plunder ; and therefore we think 
the copious overflowing of our modern 
poets is less deserving of imitation than 
the more discreet and sparing hand of 
their predecessors. How effectually 
does one beautiful image, one fine 
thought, stand erect, self-relieved from 
the comparative subjection to it of all 
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that surrounds it; while it would be 
weakened or lost, amid the crowd of 
competitors alike striving for admi- 
ration. This poetical redundance, 
this eloquence overflowing its banks, is 
quite of modern growth; it is not to 
be found in those among our poets now 
alive who were educated in the old 
and classical school of Milton and 
Pope,—in Rogers, in Campbell, in 
Crabbe, &c. but it appears to have 
made great advances under Shelley and 
Byron, not to have been altogether 
disowned by Wordsworth, and now 
to have established itself as the poetical 
manner of the day. But to return to 
the present volume. We do not like 
the Waldenses so well as the shorter 
poems,—the subject, the characters do 
not much please or interest us ; but in 
many of the short lyrical pieces, there 
is much gracefulness, spirit, and pic- 
turesque invention, while there is a 
glazing on the whole of faithful and 
pious feeling, that pervades and har- 
monises the entire structure of it. We 
can select but little, and it is of no 
great consequence where ; let us then 
take where the book is open. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, 
“ A gloomy strain he sang,”’ men say, 
But sweetest song-birds love not day. 
“ He said that man was weak and vile,”’ 
But tears were on his cheek the while. 
* 4 heart diseased ; a wicked will,””— 
Yet O! he loved his brother still. 


Il. 
Autumnal air, thro’ all the year, 
He breathed ; and held it doubly dear. 
He felt, as Adam might, if he 
Had tasted, sole, that deathless tree, 
And watched with sad, immortal eyes, 
Autumnal tints in Paradise ! 

Ill. 
A gentle sadness evermore, 
Where’er he went, the Wanderer bore ; 
Thro’ palace-gardens, weed o’ergrown, 
He seem’d to range, and range alone : 
And yet, so pure he lived from care, 
Full seventy years left black his hair. 

Iv. 
Bard, statesman, sage, he might have been, 
A name from age to age, I ween; 
But future things and past he saw 
Obedient to the same great law. 
The poor man’s tomb grows out of date ; 
He wished to share the poor man’s fate. 


QUEEN BERTHA’s VIGIL. 
Beside the casement of her bower, 
So tall the garden pageants grew, 
With every breeze each glimmering flower 
Its moonlight dews waved thro’. 


Gent. Maa, Vor. XIX, 
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White in the radiance glanced the fawn, 
Flitted the hare from lawn to lawn ; 

By close broad firs, that flecked the sheen, 
And barred with black the silver green. 


II. 

Far off, like mighty cliffs, their shade 

Over a waste of waves that cast, 
The castle walls o’er wood and glade 

Flung down their darkness vast. 
Answering a monarch’s joyous call, 
Far lands kept there high festival ; 
There flocked the noble and the fair— 
The fairest, noblest, was not there, 


Ill. 

And yet for her no flowers were blowing ; 

No list’ning dell or vale profound 
Enjoyed her breath ; for her was flowing 

Nor glassy stream, nor stream of sound ; 
In vain the birds their raptures squander’d, 
The winds that thro’ her chamber wander’d, 
And o’er her pillow brushed serene, 
But found the place where she had been. 


Iv. 
The moon, whose glory swell’d with light 
Each lilied slope or laurelled mound, 
With touch more sharp and exquisite 
Defin’d one rock cross-crowned ; 
Like argent flames or spires of frost, 
Uprose that shape of stone, embossed 
With breeze-worn sculptures quaint and mild, 
Of maid and angel, king and child. 
Vv. 
There on her knees the Queen was praying, 
On that cold marble lean’d her breast, 
Prayer after prayer devoutly saying, 
With palms together press’d. 
There for her lord she prayed aloud, 
Prayed for her people, blind and proud, 
That Heaven would chase away their night, 
That God would bathe his heart in light. 


We will now give a specimen of the 
Sonnets, and here we must break off 
from our pleasing engagement. 


THE ALEXANDRIAN VERSION OF THE 
ScRIPTURES. 
Beside a little humble oratory 
There sat a noble lady all alone ; 
Over her knees a parchment lay, whereon 
Her slender fingers traced our Christian story. 
Old Nile flowed noiseless by: thro’ vapours 
dun 
A low-hung moon let forth its last faint glory 
On all the dark green flats and temples hoary, 
That grey andghostly thro’ the morning shone. 
Theckla ! mankind will ne’er forget that zeal 
Which, ere the night-bird stay her melody, 
Raises thee daily to the Church’s needs ; 
No doubts, no fears hast thou! thou dost not 
feel 
The cold damp winds of morning as they sigh, 
Murmuring forlorn thro’ leagues of murmuring 
reeds. 
XXVI. 
Now, now, ye kings and rulers of the earth, 
Lift up your eyes unto the hills eterne, 
3E 
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Whence your salvation comes. From earth’s 
dark urn {hearth 

The great floods burst! From each ancestral 

Look forth, ye bold and virtuous poor, look 
forth. 

The meteor signs of woes to come discern ; 

And whence the danger be not slow to learn ; 

Then greet it with loud scorn, and warlike 
mirth. 

The banner of the Church is ever flying! 

Less than a storm avails not to unfold 

The cross emblazoned there in massy gold. 

Away with doubts and sadness, tears and 
sighing, 

It is by faith, by patience, and by dying, 

That we must conquer, as our sires of old. 

Philomorus ; a brief examination of the 

Latin Poems of Sir Thomas More. 

A PLEASING and instructive little 
book. The author does not enter much 
into the critical part of the under- 
taking, but rather illustrates the poems 
by the history of the author, and his 
times. He has not mentioned that 
the Select Epigrams of Sir T. More 
were translated in Pecke’s Epigrams, 
p- 107 to 148 ; nor in his account of the 
dispute between More and De Brie, re- 
ferred to in the Menagiana, vol. III. p. 
115-118; nor have any of the biogra- 
phers of More stumbled over a passage 
in one of Erasmus’s letters, (the one to 
Quirino Talescio: Harlemensis Pen- 
sionario,) in which he congratulates 
his friend that he had married a widow. 
“Quod viduam duxisti non est quod 
te peeniteat. Id malunt, qui uxorem 
ad usum rei domestice ducunt potius, 
quam ad voluptatem.” As those who 
want a horse for use prefer one broke 
to an untamed one. Besides if she 
had children by her former husband, 
you are free from the fear lest she 
should become barren. Then he adds, 
«* MORE very often has told me that if 
he was to marry a hundred wives, he 
would not have any but a virgin. ‘ Nul- 
lam ducturam nisi virginem.’ Now he 
has an old woman who is too long a liver ; 
for if she died he could marry a very 
rich and illustrious lady. ‘Que si 
migrasset, potuisset ille opulentissime 
et clarissime feminz maritus esse.’ ”’ 
This is a short but curious passage, 
for Erasmus would not have thus 
written had not he known More’s 
sentiments ; and thus it appears that 
More was not unwilling to have libe- 
rated himself from that wife, who ap- 
pears not to much advantage in his 
biography, for the purpose of forming 
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a more splendid alliance. This letter 
of Erasmus’ is dated Friburg, Novem- 
ber, 1532; in it he after mentions that 
More was anxious to resign the great 
seal. ‘‘ Morum magnis precibus a 
Rege impetrasse ut Cancellariti munus 
liceret deponere.”” 





Baal Durotrigensis. A Dissertation on 
the Ancient Colossal Figure at Cerne, 
Dorsetshire, and an Attempt to illus- 
trate the distinction between the Pri- 
mal Celte, and the Celto-Belge, of 
Britain, with Observations on the 
Worship of the Serpent and that of 
the Sun. By John Sydenham, 4u- 
thor of the History of the Town and 
County of Poole. 8vo. 


THE author of this elaborate little 
treatise grounds his hypothesis relative 
to the Cerne Giant on the idea that the 
island of Britain was first inhabited 
by a race of Celtic extraction, who 
followed the Ophite or Serpent wor- 
ship, which had been generally 
diffused through all the primitive na- 
tions of the earth, and that their 
superstitions were superseded by the 
worship of Baal. 


‘It is curious,” says Mr. Sydenham, “to 
trace the progress of religious corruption, 
the blending of system with system, as 
tradition became accumulated on tradition. 
«. +++ The ancient worship of the serpent, 
doubtless one of those deviations from 
the pure faith which called down the 
divine judgment on the Ante-diluvian 
world, became, subsequent tothe Noachian 
deluge, blended with rites and ceremonies 
allusive to that stupendous event, and this 
intermixture commenced at a very early 
period.......The serpent, by the un- 
dulating nature of his progressive action, 
would constitute an apt emblem of the 
troubled waters of the deluge. Kercher, 
indeed, instructs us that when the ancients 
wished to denote the element of water, 
they described a serpent moving in an un- 
dulating manner.”” P. 20. 


In confirmation of the above asser- 
tions, ourauthor remarks that the sym- 
bols of the deluge, and of the destroying 
serpent, are frequently intermingled 
by idolatrous nations. 


‘The ancient Welsh triads clearly pre- 
serve the memorial of the deluge in the 
bursting forth of the lake of Llion, and 
the overwhelming the face of all Jands, 
so that all mankind were destroyed except 
one man and one woman...... The ser- 
pent was one of the emblems of Hu the 
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Mighty, the diluvian deity of the Britons— 
in the myths of Ireland the serpent and 
the deluge were closely allied.’ 


It is well worthy of note that the 
wiles of the arch enemy of mankind, 
the serpent, not only occasioned the 
fall of man, but subsequently bound 
him in the chains of a servile and sin- 
ful superstition. The great enemy of 
man became his idol, and the worship 
of the Creator was perverted and turn- 
ed aside to the propitiation of the 
malignant spirit, 

**Who brought death into the world, and all 
our woe !?? 

The Ophite worship in the course of 
time met with violent opposition, by 
the idea which men were disposed to 
entertain that the host of heaven, the 
sup, moon, and stars, were presiding 
divinities. Among these the sun, of 
course, obtained a paramount place. 
Traditions of the feuds of the serpent 
and the sun worshippers are every 
where extant. ‘‘ Where is the neigh- 
bourhood,” says our author, “ the old 
inhabitants of which will not point to 
some dim recess as the cave of the 
charmed serpent.”’ To such traditions 
the author refers the tale of the dun 
cow slain by Hu, corruptly called Guy 
of Warwick, and says it is to be 
noted that some ancient metrical le- 
gends make the cow “‘a fowle dragon.” 
The Belgic-Celte Mr. Sydenham con- 
siders to have been worshippers of 
Baal, Bel, or El; the term was com- 
pounded in their national designation, 
and for El-men, or worshippers of El 
or Baal, we have the appellation given 
by the French to Germany—Alle- 
magne.* As thesun worshippers, the 
Belgz, established themselves in Bri- 
tain, they protected, the author affirms, 
their territorial acquisitions by earth 
works or fosses. 


“*The Rev. Thomas Warton, an atten- 
tive observer of such matters, states, in 
his History of Kiddington, ‘that a straight 
line drawn northward from the southern 
coast of England, about Dorsetshire and 
Hampshire, only 30 miles into land, would 
cut through the curve of no fewer than 
seven of these boundaries, successively, 
circulating one beyond the other, erected 





* The supposed site of a cromlech altar 
at Cerne retains the name of Flstone-hill, 
and near it was that of a sacred grove 
called El-wood, See p. 55, 
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by these invaders as they gradually ex- 
tended their victories, and propagated 
their acquisitions, over Dorsetshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Hampshire.’ ” 


One of these boundaries for their 
victorious arms, we are told, is the 
well-known Wansdyke, Gwahan-dyke, 
the line of division beyond which their . 
conquests extended not. 

The Cerne memorial Mr. Syden- 
ham considers to be anterior to the 
construction of Wansdyke, and as the 
Belge can hardly be said to have in- 
vaded Britain earlier than the sixth 
century before Christ, it is conjectured 
that this magnificent colossus was form- 
ed to commemorate a victory achieved 
by the Baalic tribes of the great Celtic 
population, somewhat more than five 
hundred years before Christ, and some 
two thousand three hundred and fifty 
years before our day. The western 
parts of Britain, under which we may 
include Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
Wales, were the retiring districts, on 
the Saxon invasions, of a population 
long Christianised ; this is a fact sup- 
ported by irrefragable evidence. The 
stone found on pulling down the 
church at Wareham, which comme- 
morated the dedication of the building 
by ‘‘Cwatug, Catocus or Cadoc, an 
Armorican Briton, deputed with Ger- 
manus Lupus, and another of the 
Gaulish bishops, about the year 430, 
to visit the churches in Britain to with- 
stand the Pelagian heresy,” affords 
another illustration of thisfact. Itisnot 
likely that St. Augustine ever reached 
Cerne in his pastoral perambulations ; 
but here, most probably, was a place of 
worship for British Christians in the 
earliest times of gospel ministry in Bri- 
tain. The foundation of Cerne Abbey, 
by Ailmar, did not take place till about 
987. The Reformation swept the mo- 
nastic buildings here erected, for the 
greater part, away. 


‘The gateway, however, and the abbey 
barn still exist, at some distance from 
the site of the other buildings, being on 
the south-west side of the town. Itisa 
large and remarkable structure, and well 
worth the attention of the visitor. It is 
built with alternate layers of stone and 
flints, chipped square, and disposed with 
amazing neatness andaccuracy. The but- 
tresses, window frames, and angles are of 
stone. In the north-east corner of the 
churchyard is an object of considerable 
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interest, a beautiful spring of water, tra- 
ditionally said to have been raised by St. 
Augustin, by whose name it is still called. 
The remains of a wall surround it, said to 
be those of a chapel dedicated to that 
holy man. This well had a reputation 
doubtless more ancient than that of the 
abbey, and it was formerly called Silver 
Well, a name, probably, corruptly derived 
from the Roman times, when it might 
have had a somewhat similar name from 
the grove, (silva,) in the shades of which 
its clear waters had their source, and the 
foliage of which, indeed, still overshadows 
it...... The colossal figure which forms 
the subject of this dissertation, and which 
is carved on the steep acclivity of the hill, 
to the north-east of the town, is an en- 
during record of far remote times, a me- 
morial of an age and a people full of deep 
interest, but of whom nothing remains 
but their stupendous works, and frag- 
ments of their mystic traditions. This 
singular monument had excited the specu- 
lative wonder of generation after genera- 
tion, and its origin and purpose had be- 
come thé subject of fast corrupting legend, 
even at the period of the foundation of 
the abbey. This memorial is the outlined 
figure of a man of colossal dimensions, cut 
in the bold and precipitous escarpment of 
the lofty chalk hill that overlooks the 
town from the north-east. Though rude 
in its construction, it is not without indi- 
cations of considerable attention to anato- 
mical proportion, as appears more especial- 
ly evident when viewed from an opposite 
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‘The figure is one hundred and eighty 


feet in height, and the outline two feet in 
width, and the same in depth, and being 
cut in the white chalk, the image is a con- 
spicuous object for a considerable distance 
in the several directions from which its 
judicious location makes it visible,* and 
it must have been particularly so whilst 
the trenches were cleared, as they were 
some years since, that operation being 
periodically performed on the lapse of a 
certain number of years, and the day se- 
lected for that purpose was observed as a 
high holiday in the town and neighbour- 
hood.”’ P. 11. 


We heartily join with Mr. S. in the 
wish that this process of cleaning the 
lines forming this remarkable relic 
may be revived ; and assure our anti- 
quarian readers that they will be much 
pleased with the depth of reading and 
intelligence displayed in his endeavour 
to prove that this gigantic portraiture 
personifies the deity El, or Baal, the 
sun, and the triumph of his worship- 
pers over the votaries of the serpent. 
There appears to us one plain objec- 
tion to this idea, the total absence of 
any representation of the conquered 
serpent. Stukeley thought it was a 
representation of Hercules, carved by 
the Phoenicians. Hercules we our- 
selves should take it to be, clearly dis- 
tinguished by the enormous club which 
he bears, for we cannot dismiss the 
indication afforded by that emblem. 
We might ourselves be disposed, in- 
deed, to take a lower antiquity for this 





* The dimensions of this gigantic 
figure are very minutely given by Hutchins 
as under,—whole length 180 ft., length of 
his foot 18 ft., breadth of his foot 8 ft., 
breadth of the small of the leg 8 ft., 
breadth of the calf 12 ft., breadth of the 
thigh 18 ft., length of the leg and thigh 
85 ft., from the top of the thigh to the top 
of the head 95 ft., length of his ribs 16 ft., 
breadth of his shoulders 44 ft., breadth of 
the elbow 19 ft., length of the fingers 7 
ft., breadth of the hand 12 ft., breadth of 
the wrist 7 ft., from the wrist to the elbow 
30 ft., from the elbow to the shoulder 55 
ft., lengthof the arm 102 ft., length of the 
club 120 ft., breadth of the knots of the 
club 24 ft., breadth of the club at other 
places 7 ft., length of the face 23% ft., 
breadth of the face 9 ft., breadth of the 
chin 6 ft., breadth of the mouth 34 ft., 
length of the nose 6 ft., breadth of the 
nose 2} ft., diameter of the eye 25 ft., 
diameter of the breasts 7 ft. (See also the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1764, p- 337.) 
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relic than either Mr. S. or Stukeley, 
and to consider it the work of the 
Roman legionary soldiers stationed in 
Dorsetshire ; for there are not wanting, 
we believe, in Britain, other rude out- 
lines engraved by Roman hands. We 
thank Mr. Sydenham for his truly in- 
genious essay, and leave his conjec- 
ture to the consideration of the learned. 
An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Histo- 

rical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 

Joseph Gwilt. 8vo. pp. 1089. 

THERE is great merit due to an 
author who succeeds in conveying to 
his readers, in the compass of a single 
volume, so vast a body of information 
as must be necessary, in the words of 
the author, “‘ to impart to the architec- 
tural student all the knowledge indis- 
pensable for the exercise of his profes- 
sion.”” We give our meed of praise to 
Mr. Gwilt for the industry with which 
he has condensed into his pages the 
marrow of almost an entire library, 
a task not very easily performed, nor 
very grateful to the taste of an author, 
who, in so doing, must confine the 
flights of his own genius, and stifle 
many an ingenious theory, in the com- 
pilation of a work for which, when 
finished, he feels “‘ he can only claim 
originality for the form and arrange- 
ment of his subject.” 

We fear the opening passage of the 
preface is liable to some misconcep- 
tion ; true it is ‘that the arts are 
founded upon principles unsusceptible 
of change; and while we acknowledge 
that fashion may,—indeed, often 
does,—change the prevailing taste of 
the day, that first principles remain 
the same, and that after seasons of 
extravaganza and bizarrerie a recur- 
rence to sound taste is equally certain.” 
The author, however, leaves us to seek 
for those first principles, and to discover 
where that sound taste exists, the re- 
currence to which the author seems to 
expect so confidently. 

In the short compass of our own 
experience we have witnessed the uni- 
versal prevalence of a dull, tasteless 
style of architecture, appearing more 
like the production of the artizan than 
the invention of the architect. Wehave 
seen columns and capitals, windows 
and doors, determined by modules and 
diameters, manufactured in exact fac- 
simile, and copied from a thousand- 
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times repeated engraving to be found 
in every book of architecture published 
during the last century. To this has 
succeeded the restoration of the Greek 
orders, and the consequent extinguish- 
ment of the Tuscan and composite 
fictions. The architect has in conse- 
quence been obliged to discard his 
ancient stilts, and adding a poor Doric, 
or a meagre Tonic, to his scanty store, 
promised to rival the works of Athens 
or Corinth. Still there are some 
architects who, fond of old paths, de- 
termine to retain their favorite five 
orders, with their pedestals, and en- 
tablatures, and proportions, according 
to the modern Italian school, and such 
practitioners will, without doubt, re- 
joice in finding in Mr. Gwilt an advo- 
cate in favor of the theory, that in 
these dull pieces of formality are the 
fixed principles of sound taste to be 
found. We judge this to be the fact 
as we find the old orders given in full, 
while of the Greek examples only the 
Parthenon and the Temple on the 
Ilyssus are shewn as models of the 
Doric and Ionic, the latter being the 
stock Ionic of the architects of our 
day. Following the same guides, we 
have arcades, and doors, and windows, 
with compass pediments, and angular 
pediments, plain, rusticated, and Vene- 
tian windows, all very good in their 
way, but, as they have pretty generally 
fallen into disuse, are certainly to be ra- 
ther avoided than used by the architect 
who seeks for the merit of originality, 
and who would now be expected to 
recur to genuine antique examples, 
instead of the works of Scamozzi, or 
Chambers, or Kent, or Colin Camp- 
bell, or even Palladio or Jones. As 
examples of the architecture of modern 
Italy, we may expect to meet with them 
in a book professing to hold the cha- 
racter of an Encyclopedia, but from 
the prominent situation which they 
hold in the present work, they appear 
to be held up as models of sound taste 
and evidences of the existence of those 
first principles which it must be the 
aim of the architectural student to 
discover, and not as mere links in the 
chain of the history of the art. 

The volume commences with an 
historical account of the various modes 
and styles of architecture, ranging 
from the earliest known examples to 
the present day, and comprising every 
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variety of construction, from the 
dwelling excavated in the rock and the 
hut built up with logs, to the halls and 
palaces of an enlightened and luxurious 
period. Each style of architecture is 
illustrated by woodcuts, representing 
its most striking and characteristic fea- 
tures, as well as views of the principal 
buildings which still exist. 

A tabular view of the foundation of 
the English cathedrals and their found- 
ers, is appended to the essay on 
pointed or Gothic Architecture, and 
the historical sketch is brought down 
to the dull and tasteless designs of the 
last century, with which it closes. 

Book II. is dedicated to the Theory 
of Architecture, and treats largely on 
arithmetic and algebra, geometry, 
conic sections, and mechanics, with 
sections on arches, walls, the materials 
used in building, and other subjects 
connected with construction. The 
principal statutes relating to building, 
are, with tables for valuation, given in 
an appendix. The technical terms used 
in the profession are given in a glossary 
in alphabetical order, witha list of the 
principal architects known in history, 
and their chief works. Such are the 
contents of the volume, the enumera- 
tion of which is sufficient to shew that 
it contains much information of great 
value to the architectural student. 

We must, before we close, own that 
we feel disappointed at that portion of 
the introduction which treats of Saxon 
architecture. Following Ducarel and 
King, and omitting to notice the re- 


* cent discoveries which have been made, 


and the extended knowledge of the 
state of the ancient architecture of 
this country which has been acquired 
since the writings of these authors, we 
find Mr. Gwilt, in his catalogue of 
Saxon structures, perpetuating the 
long discarded idea of certain buildings 
being Saxon, which our better know- 
ledge has shewn us to belong to 
a very late period of the Norman mode. 
Where is the writer on English archi- 
tecture who would now produce 
Stewkeley, or Barfreston, or Oxford 
Cathedral, or Tewkesbury, or Col- 
chester with its intersecting arches, 
as examples of Saxon structures? or 
follow King’s long exploded classifica- 
tion of the assumed buildings of the 
Saxonera? At the same time the dis- 
coveries of the very rude and singular 
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class of buildings shewing what is 
styled the ‘‘ long and short masonry,’’ 
are passed over without notice. This 
discrepancy appears only in the histo- 
rical portion of the work, for the 
ancient styles of this country are not 
treated architecturally ; still, as a cor- 
rect knowledge of their history is now 
so easily attainable, we cannot pardon 
a reference to stale and long-forgotten 
theories on the subject, when a correct 
knowledge of it was so easily to be 
attained. 





Episcopacyand Presbytery. Bythe Rev. 

: A. Boyd, A.M. 

MR. Boyd informs us that this 
volume is the second of a controversy 
which has subsisted between four 
Ministers of the Presbyterian com- 
munion and himself; and that it is 
written partly to exhibit the Church 
of England as an Apostolic institution, 
and partly in reply to one of the most 
offensively aggressive works which have 
ever issued from the camp of her foes— 
the last production of the four Ministers 
adverted to, called ‘‘ Plea for Presby- 
tery, by Ministers of the General Synod 
of Ulster.”’ This production, it appears, 
was directed against a book of Mr. 
Boyd’s published two years since, 
and with the further object of reviving 
the slumbering prejudices of the Irish 
dissenters against the Church; and 
Mr. Boyd has considered himself called 
on to answer it. He also observes, 
(Pref. vi.) 


‘¢ That the controversy has ceased to be 
the conflict of individuals, and become 
the strife of denominations. For the work 
of his opponents is the recognised ex- 
pression of the mind of the whole Pres- 
byterian community in Ireland; for, at 
the meeting of the General Synod of that 
body in 1840, the ‘ Plea for Presbytery,’ by 
a general vote, received the sanction of 
that Assembly.’’ 


The eulogiums bestowed on it were 
unanimous: it received the endorse- 
ment of every minister and elder who 
assisted at the passing of the vote; 
and, therefore, that body stands publicly 
and officially committed to it. 


‘The prominent feature,” Mr. Boyd 
says, ‘‘of the Plea for Presbytery, 
is the spirit of inveterate hostility to 
the Church which pervades it. There 
is not a point on which the Church is 
supposed to be vulnerable, on which she is 
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not therein assailed in her constitution, 
her government, her orders, her services, 
and her communions ; the police reports 
have been examined, to prove the inferior 
morality of episcopalian to dissenting dis- 
tricts ; the prison records searched for in- 
stances of her despotism ; the public 
papers for cases of misused patronage ; 
personalities have been directed against 
her living ministers, calumnies revived 
against the departed ; and all this done 
in a tone and temper which indicates how 
grateful was the occupation to the 
occupier. And this work it is, which the 
General Assembly of Ireland has adopted ; 
the position assumed in that act cannot 
be mistaken ; nor can the members of the 
Anglican church in other countries see, in 
the placing of that vote of approval on the 
minutes of that body, anything but a 
declaration of war against the Church.” 


The author adds this judicious and, 
as we think, most correct opinion on 
the subject under discussion. 


‘¢ On the subject of the present contro- 
versy, the mind of man in general has been 
long in arriving at it. Perhaps I should 
say, it has been slow to retrace its errors ; 
but it is making steady progress to it. 
Experience is fast proving that Dissent, 
with all its excitements and enthusiasm, 
does not contain that consolidating power, 
without which the fabric of religion must 
fall asunder. It has retained for the 
most part doctrinal truths, without re- 
taining Apostolic order ; and therefore is 
the Church stripped of her efficacy, and 
comfort ; but, if Religion lasts, this state 
of things cannot last ; the world, wearied 
of disorder, will look round for the means 
of procuring unity ; and, in so doing, what 
can they consult but Scripture and an- 
tiquity? and under what ecclesiastical 
system can they take shelter, but that 
which stands before them, recommended 
by their united voices ?’’ 

The author has divided his work into 
twelve chapters, in which the constitu- 
tion of the Church is supported af- 
firmatively; and the objections of 
Presbyterianism examined and refuted. 
The main points considered are, the 
constitution of the ministry, and the 
divine institute of episcopacy, — the 
Apostolic succession,—the government 
of the Church,—the relation of Church 
and State,—and the prescribed public 
services of the Church. Although we 
cannot enter into an analysis of his 
arguments, or a discussion of the 
subjects treated on, being far too ex- 
tensive for any space we could afford, 


yet we must express our entire satis- 
faction with the manner in which 
he advances and supports the claims 
of the Church, and refutes what 
certainly we must call in many cases 
the very unfair and sophistical argu- 
ments of his opponents. We would 
recommend the whole of the chapter 
on ‘‘ the constitution of the ministry 
and presbyterian theory examined,” 
and particularly that part on Ordina- 
tion. Wealso should wish the chapter 
on Lay Eldership to be carefully 
read; and the Monarch’s Headship. 
We think, also, the author’s reason- 
ing under the head of Public Services, 
and Prescript Forms of Prayer, to be 
unusually strong and satisfactory. 





Letters on the Analogia Lingue Grece, 
&c. which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1832. By James Tate, 
M.A, the Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Richmond. Reprinted 
1843. 

These letters, which appeared in our 
Magazine about ten years since, can 
scarcely be forgotten by our learned 
readers, who must have been impressed 
with the acuteness and justice of the 
reasonings ; to them, as to others, the 
subject under discussion is well known, 
and need not be formally stated by us. 
The theory raised by the ingenuity and 
learning of very eminent scholars re- 
lating to the formation of the Greek 
language, has been gradually giving 
way, and has at length received a very 
severe blow from the observations of 
Mr. Tate. Yet though the theory of 
Greek Etymology, raised by Hemster- 
huis and his illustrious pupil Valcke- 
naer, as a comprehensive system in- 
cluding the entire formation of the 
language, has been found on examina- 
tion defective and unable to carry out 
its own principles, yet the observation 
made by Mr. Tate at p. iv. is most 
worthy of attention. 


«‘ Let me premise, that none of the 
lines of etymology ever proposed have 
been destitute of some foundation in fact, 
and some probability from the reason of 
the thing ; or they would never have found 
acceptance at all. The fault has lain in 
claiming for certain influential causes too 
large a per-centage of the effect, and little 
short of the whole hundred ; when in the 
mixed multitude of words of which the 
sum total in the given language consists, 
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some share more or less would be unques- 
tionably theirs.” 


There is also another passage which 
we wish to quote, relating to the 
argument, at p. 9. 

‘¢ But in dealing with names of the very 
highest character for talent and erudition, 
the strictest attention ought to be ob- 
served in paying honour, at all events in 
doing justice, totheir memory. Let it be 
granted then that Hemsterhuis, Valcke- 
naer, and Lennep did not in their day 
discern or suspect that analysis of the 
verb and the noun into constituent parts, 
separately significant, which at this time, 
wherever it is clearly proposed, seems to 
meet with ready acceptance ; and let it be 
conceded of course, that their doctrine of 
analogy, while it displayed similar forms 
only, without tracing the different signi- 
fications involved, could not purposely 
offend against the principles of a deeper 
knowledge, which except at a remote 
distance they did not perhaps contem- 
plate at all. 

‘¢ Let this concession, then, be largely 
and liberally and respectfully made. Still, 
however, to the great purpose of establish- 
ing and extending true science, it is our 
duty to sacrifice every other consideration. 
And let a solemn protest against their 
splendid and plausible doctrine on this 
ground be entered ; that whatever elegant 
fancies as to external forms it conveyed, 
yet being drawn merely from a view of the 
Greek language on its surface (as seen in 
Xenophon, for instance), it never can 
produce any real insight into the essential 
structure of that tongue, the only ade- 
quate object of critical inquiry.’’ 

Fully satisfied of the irresistible 
soundness of this observation, it is 
curious to reflect on the different views 
of the subject taken by scholars some 
years since, and to listen to one of the 
most eminent among ourselves deli- 
vering his opinion in the following 
words :—‘‘ The well-directed labours of 
Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, Damm, and 
Lennep,”’ observes Mr. P. Knight in his 
Analytical Essay on the Greek Alpha- 
bet, “and after them of Villoison and 
Lord Monboddo, have dispelled the clouds 
of grammatical figures that obscured 
the most important part of the Greek 
tongue. Those who wish to know the 
progress and detail of those great dis- 
coveries, will consult the printed works 
of these learned persons, particular- 
ly the Analogia Greca of Lennep.” 
We may add, in conclusion, that some 
observations on this last mentioned 
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work may be found in Luzac Pref. ad 
Catulli Eleg. ed. Valckenaer, p. 34. 
Heyne Gottiug. Anzieg. 1791, p. 578, 
and Beddoes on Demonstrative Evi- 
dence, p. 142, 162. We do not know 
who wrote the article in the Quarterly 
Review, No, xliv. p. 322, but he justly 
observed—*‘ Ev. Scheide, the editor of 
Lennep, has gambolled into Etymo- 
logy, at a most surprising rate.””— 
We beg leave to recommend this clear 
and able little work of Mr. Tate’s to 
the attention of scholarsand students— 
‘ut notior fieret, cum digna esset.” 


Notices, Historical and Antiquarian, 
of the Castle and Priory at Castle- 
acre, in the county of Norfolk. By 
the Rev. J. H. Bloom, B.A, Vicar of 
Castleacre. Royal 8vo. pp. xvi. 312. 


THIS is a very handsome volume, 
finely printed, finely embellished, and 
somewhat too finely written. The 
author has enjoyed the advantages of 
an easy style, taste for art, much lei- 
sure, and a residence upon the spot : 
on the other hand, he has wanted faci- 
lities for research, the appliances ot 
books and records, and the habit of 
criticism which previous investigations 
might have produced. In consequence, 
his historical chapters are composed 
of common-place statements, gleaned 
from former authors, and strung to- 
gether with reflections more florid than 
profound. These it is unnecessary to 
criticise further. We will only re- 
mark that the alliances of the second 
and third Earls Warren might have 
been found in Watson’s History of the 
family, and in many other works ; and 
that we think the author would fail in 
discovering any record in which Hame- 
line the first Earl of the second race 
uses the surname of Plantagenet, or 
any in which it is borne by his grand- 
son John. Hameline, who is delicately 
described by Mr. Bloom as “a mem- 
ber of the illustrious house of Anjou, 
and nearly connected with the reign- 
ing sovereign,” was a base brother of 
King Henry the Second ; but we know 
of no proof that the surname of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet descended either 
to his legitimate or illegitimate issue. 
King Henry bore the surname of Curt- 
mantle, and Hameline took that of the 
house of Warren, together with its 
heiress, 
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At p. 53, a Royal Visit to Castleacre 
is thus noticed : 


‘In the early part of the year 1297, 
when De Warrenne had retreated for a 
short period to the peaceful and domestic 
retirement of his own loved castle of 
Acre, leaving everything in Scotland, to 
all appearance, in a condition of quiet 
subjection, Edward, in additional proof of 
the esteem he entertained for his faithful 
baron * [earl], honoured him with a per- 
sonal visit, attended by the most dis- 
tinguished members of his court, and 
sojourned for the space of three weeks in 
the ancestral stronghold of the proud and 
opulent De Warrennes. Then did its 
massy walls ring with the shout of joy and 
revelry, its stately halls,” &c. &c. 


It would have been more satisfactory 
if the writer had stated the authority 
upon which he founded this glittering 
picture of feudal hospitality ; butas a 
date is given we suppose we must not 
uncharitably attribute it to pure ima- 
gination. It cannot be overlooked, 
however, by any but the resident pas- 
tor of Castleacre, that these potent 
Farls had other residences beside their 
Norfolk castle, nor do we imagine that 
it was their principal residence, as he 
appears to regard it. The castle of 
Lewes, in Sussex, has, we think, a 
better claim to this distinction ; and 
the castle of Reigate must be deemed 
their caput comitatus, for, though usu- 
ally called by their surname, they 
were in fact Earls of Surrey. 

But we turn to the more successful 
features of Mr. Bloom’s work, which 
are full and accurate descriptions of 
the ruins of the castle and priory of 
Acre, accompanied by a large number 
of illustrations, some of them etched 
in a very pleasing manner, and the 
others very beautifully engraved on 





* Sir Edw. Lytton Bulwer, following a 
passage of Hume, has entitled his last 
novel ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,’’ his 
hero being the King-making Ear of 
Warwick. But in this term he speaks 
the language of Hume only, not of the 


time he professes to illustrate. The 
Barons of England were, indeed, a pow- 
erful class; but the Earls of England 
were another class, not only of more ex- 
alted rank, but of far greater political 
power, in proportion as they were men of 
wider domains and more numerous feudal 
adherents. 
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wood. These will recommend his 
volume as a guide to the visitor, and 
as an acquisition to the library among 
works illustrative of architectural an- 
tiquities, 

The supposed date of the foundation 
of the Priory, etched at p. 125, we 
scarcely know what to say to; but, 
were it as plain as it is ambiguous, 
we could not assent to our author’s 
conclusion that it would be alone suf- 
ficient to teach us ‘‘ that the founda- 
tion of the Priory of Acre took place 
A.D. 1084.” It is impressed on the 
plaster in this fashion : 


I 
4x8 
o 


Of these characters the 4 has certainly 
(in the etching) the appearance of the 
Arabic numeral ; the others are doubt- 
ful, for the 8 is merely two dots : and 
the 0 one*. The inscription might 
yet have remained without an inter- 
preter, had it not been decyphered by 
“the ready acumen of Dr. Murray, 
the present excellent Bishop of Ro- 
chester ;”” who adopted what may 
fairly be called a circuitous reading— 
viz. 1084. But, if this inscription is 
to be considered as exhibiting the ac- 
tual date of its impression, it would 
certainly have been safer to have read 
it either 1408, 1480, or 1804, as, what- 
ever may be the antiquity of the par- 
tial use of Arabic numerals in Europe, 
we believe they were utterly unknown 
in 1084. 

One other remark, and we have 
done. In p. 290 Mr. Bloom claims 
the former existence of an excellent 
artist in stained glass at Castleacre, 
from this fragment of an inscription 
remaining in one of the windows of 
the church : 


CASCLEACHKE FELAIE, 


but we cannot accept this for such 
*‘ indisputable proof” of a native 
artist as he imagines. We must re- 
mind him of the old adage, Qui facit 
per alium, &c. and we can assure him 
that no form is more frequent in in- 
scriptions on painted windows than 
this, Hance fenestram Joh’es vicarius 
de Castleacre fecit fieri. 


3F 
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View and Details of St. Giles’s Church, 
Oxford. By James Park Harrison, 
B.A. Christ Church. Folio. 

Guide to the Architectural Antiquities 
in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Pt. I. Deanery of Bicester. 8vo. 


THE above are two further publica- 
tions of the Oxford Architectural So- 
ciety. The first is a continuation of 
their views of churches remarkable for 
their architectural features, and in- 
tended as models of ecclesiastical de- 
sign. Fourteen engravings in litho- 
graphy exhibit in detail the architec- 
ture, plan, and arrangement of St. 
Giles’s church, and the general effect 
of the structure is shewn in a per- 
spective view. 

The superior excellence of the details 
of this church renders it a very fitting 
subject to be chosen as a model. The 
general character of the architecture 
is early-English, but the east window 
of the south chancel is a very com- 
plete example of a Decorated window 
suitable to a parish church, and as 
such it is given at large, with sections 
and measurements. The very curious 


belfry window, exhibiting the infancy 


of tracery, would serve as an useful 
example fora small chapel. In short 
there is quite sufficient in this church 
to furnish the architect with models 
for any new church he may be re- 
quired to erect, and we wish we could 
see that those members of the profes- 
sion who are entrusted, either with 
the reparation of an old edifice or the 
construction of a new one, would avail 
themselves of the means so readily 
brought before their notice. 

The plates are accompanied with an 
historical and architectural view of 
the structure, which is equally satis- 
factory with the embellishments. 

The Gurne, as it is modestly styled, 
is intended to assist the junior mem- 
bers of the Society in the study of 
Gothic architecture. It consists of a 
series of notices of the various churches 
in the Deanery of Bicester, in which 
whatever is worthy of notice is set 
down, and in many instances illus- 
trated by engravings. A general view 
of the churches which are remarkable 
for their architecture is given, and to 
the description is appended a brief 
historical notice of the structure. The 


St. Giles’s Oxford.—Ozfordshire Churches. 


[April, 


authors of this portion of the Guide 
are Mr. J. Henry Parker and Mr. Wil- 
liam Grey, of Magdalen Hall, “ who 
visited all the churches together, and 
generally one took notes of them while 
the other made sketches of the most 
interesting features.” The remarks 
are therefore the more valuable, as they 
are original and made on the spot. 

We extract a few of the most strik- 
ing particulars. 


‘* Charlton-on-Otmoor. The most in- 
teresting feature in this church is the 
rood loft, which is a very fine and perfect 
specimen ; it is of richly carved oak, with 
the original painting and gilding of the 
time of Henry VII. or VIII. On this 
rood loft a garland is placed, from imme- “ 
morial custom, upon May day, strung 
upon a wooden cross, which remains in 
the position of the ancient Holy Rood 
until the following year, when the flowers 
and evergreens are again renewed.” p. 11. 


A woodcut of this beautiful rood 
loft, with its cross and garland, is 
given, which also shews the ancient 
open seats in the church. As an ex- 
ample of one of the few ancient 
churches which have suffered but little 
from modern innovation or fanatical 
violence, this view is very pleasing. 


“¢ Caversfield. A small church or cha- 
pel, coated over with rough calx, having 
an antique appearance. Plan simple ob- 
long, without aisles. Tower, at the west 
end, has a gable rouf, no buttress; on the 
north and south sides a strong course of 
rude character. On the ground floor are 
small windows, of the character supposed 
to be Saxon, widely splayed outside and 
inside, with a very small opening in the 
middle of a very thick wall.’’ p. 31. 


This curious church has been hi- 
therto unknown to the architect. 


‘© Hampton Poges. In this church is 
a capital of a singular character ; it is 
composed of four demi knights in armour, 
with arms entwined, supporting in the 
manner of corbels the archivolt mouldings. 
A more highly decorated example of this 
sort of capital is to be found in Bloxham 
church in this county, and is engraved in 
Skelton’s Illustrations. We do not re- 
collect to have met with any other ex- 
ample.” 

This publication is creditable to the 
society and the authors, and we hope 
it will be extended sufficiently to em- 
brace every church in the county. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, illus- 
trative.of her Personal History, now first 
published from the Originals. Edited 
by Acnes SrrickLanp. Vol. 3. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

History of the House of Commons, 
from the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 
to the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
By W. Cuarves TowNSEND, Esq. A.M. 
Recorder of Macclesfield. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
14s. 
A Memoir of Ireland, Native and Sax- 
on. By Daniet O’Connetz, M.P. 
Vol. 1. (1172—1660.) 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis 
Horner, M.P. Edited by his Brother, 
Leonarp Horner, Esq. F.R.S. 2vols. 
8vo. 288. 

The History of Junius and his Works, 
and a Review of the Controversy respect- 
ing the Identity of Junius. By Joun 
JAQuES. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Papal Bull of Leo X., conferring on 
King Henry VIII. of England the Title 
of Defender of the Faith. Fac-simile of 
the Original mutilated by the Fire at Cot- 
ton House in 1731; with a Perfect Copy 
from an early Transcript, and an Explana- 
tion of the Autographs, &c, &c. 2 plates, 
folio, 7s. 6d. 

A Genealogical and Historical Table of 
the Royal Family of England, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Present Time. 
By Joun James Yates. On a sheet, 
38. 6d. 

Lusitania Illustrata; Notices on the 
History, Antiquities, &c. of Portugal ; 
Literary Department, Part 1, Selection of 
Sonnets, with Biographical Sketches of 
the Authors. By JoHNn Apamson, 
M.R.S.L. F.L.S. &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials of Ernest the Pious, First 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha. By Rev. Taomas 
Latusury, M.A. Fep. 6s. 

The Jews in China, their Synagogue, 
their Scripture, their History, &c. By 
James Finn, Author of ‘‘ Sephardim, or 
History of the Jews in Spain and Portu- 
gal.’” 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Universal History, on 
a New and Systematic Plan, from the 
Earliest Times to the Treaty of Vienna. 
By H. Wuire, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

The Grandeur of the Law; or the Legal 
Peers of England; with Sketches of their 
Professional Career. By E. Foss, Esq. 
F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 240. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A Biographical Sketch of the late John 
Trotter Brockett, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 2s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
performed in Her Majesty's Ship Sulphur, 
during the years 1836-1842; including 
Details of the Naval Operations in China 
from Dec. 1840 to Nov. 1641. By Capt. 
Sir Epwarp Betcuer, R.N. Knt. C.B. 
F.R.A.S, &c. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion: 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

A Narrative of a Visit to the Australian 
Colonies. By James BackHovse. 8vo. 
16s. 

Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanis- 
tan (continued and concluded). By Lieut. 
Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery, late 
Deputy-Commissary of Ordnance at 
Cabul. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Murray’s Hand-Book for Travellers in 
Central Italy, including the Papal States, 
Rome, and the Cities of Etruria. Post 
8vo. lds. 


Politics, Morals, and Statistics. 


Character, Motives, and Proceedings of 
the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers, with a few 
general Remarks on the Consequences 
that would result from a Free Trade in 
Corn. By Joun Atmack, Jun. 8vo. 2s. 

A Reply to the Prize Essays of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. By a Lincoin- 
SHIRE LANDOWNER. 6vo. ls. 

Wives of England, their Relative Duties, 
Domestic Influence, and Social Obliga- 
tions. By Mrs. Exvuis, Author of ‘‘ The 
Women of England.’’ Crown 8vo. 10s. 

The Duties of the Married State. By 
James Foster, M.D. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Moral and Religious Education of the 
Working Classes. The Speech of Lord 
AsHLey, M.P. in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, Feb. 28, 1843. 8vo. 1s. 

A Lecture on Education, involving 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Training ; 
delivered in Zion Chapel, Loughton. By 
the Rev. J. Taytor. 12mo. 6d. 

Official Information on Charities; Di- 
gests of the Reports made by the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into Charities; ar- 
ranged in Counties, each County sold 
separately at various prices. 

Statistical Tables of the Agriculture, 
Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, and Population of Great Britain 
and its Dependencies, brought down to 
1843. Compiled from Official Returns, 
by Witt1am Freperick SPACKMAN, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

Robertson’s Churchman’s Almanack 
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and Clerical Register for Ireland. Edited 
by ArntHurR Kine, Esq. A.B. Ecelesias- 
re Commissioners’ Office, Dublin. 18mo. 
10d, 

Alphabetical List of the Clergy of the 
Irish Church, with their respective Post 
Towns. By Artuur Kine, Esq. A.B. 
18mo. 1s. 

Divinity. 

Exposition of the Prophecy of Hosea. 
By Rev. JerRemM1AH Burrovaus, Rector 
of Tivetshall, Norfolk, 1643. Completed 
by the Rev. Thomas Hall, B.D. Rector 
of King’s Norton; and the Right Rev. 
Edward Reynolds, D.D. Bishop of Nor- 
wich. Revised and corrected by the 
Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Surrey 
Chapel. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Anatomico-Theology, or a Critical Dis- 
section of various Scriptures explanatory 
of the Doctrines, Precepts, Hopes, and 
Prospects of the Christian Religion. By 
the Rev. THomas BaGnatt BAKER, 
Minister of Woburn Episcopal Chapel, 
St. Pancras. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Practice. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Watson, M.A. Curate of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Re- 


ligious Relief, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Joun Henry 
Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College. 
8vo. Gs. Gd. 

Twelve Sermons preached in 1842. By 
the Rev. Isaac Hircnen, M.A. Assist- 
ant-Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, and Head Master of the Collegi- 
ate School, Glasgow. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Definitions of Faith and Canons of 
Discipline of the Six CEcumenical Coun- 
cils, with the Remaining Canons of the 
Code of the Universal Church, translated, 
with Notes; to which are added, the 
Apostolical Canons. By the Rev. Wi1- 
Lt1AM ANDREW Hammonp, M.A. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Sermons preached at Park Chapel, 
Chelsea. By the Rev. Joun Mier, 
Linc. Coll. Oxford. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Fifty Sermons delivered by the Rev. 
Robert Hall, M.A. chiefly during the last 
Five Years of his Ministry, from Notes 
taken at the time of their delivery. By 
the Rev. Tuomas GRrINFIELD, late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. 6s. 

The Enthusiast; or, Prejudice and 
Principle. 5s. 

Examination of an Announcement made 
in the Prussian State Gazette, concerning 
the Relations of the Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in Jeru- 
salem, with the German Congregation of 
the Evangelical Religion in Palestine, 
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By a MemBer or THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 8vo. 48. 

A Voice from the Holy Land, purport- 
ing to be the Letters of a Centurion, 
written in the days of the Emperor Ti- 
berius. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp 
Maven, M.A. 4s. 

Enter into thy Closet; or, Secret 
Prayer. By the Rev. James M’Grut. 
3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Relation in which the 
Moral Precepts of the Old and New 
Testaments stand to each other ; to which 
was adjudged, the Hulsean Prize for the 
year 1842. By Joun Davies, B.A. 
Curate of St. Giles’ in the Fields. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

An Attempt to determine the Sense of 
the Book of Common Prayer on the 
Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; 
with a Sermon on the Office and Duties 
of Sponsors. By the Rev. J. N. Green 
ArmyTAGE, M.A, 12mo. 3s. 

The Soliloquy of the Soul, newly trans- 
lated from the original of the B. Thomas 
4 Kempis. To which is added, his Dialogue 
of the Novices. 32mo. Qs. Gd. 

The Farewell Services of the Rev. 
Rospert Morrat, in Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, and London. Edited by John 
Campbell, D.D. Fep. 2s. 6d. 

Przlectio Theologica in Scholis Canta- 
brigiensibus habita pridie kal. Feb. a.v. 
1843. Auctore GuL1ELMO Hopes MILL, 
S.T.P. 4to. 2s. 

The Thing Needful, a Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, Dec. 4, 
1843. By the Rev. E. Means, M.A. 
8vo. ls. 

A Sermon preached at Lutterworth, 
1842, the day after the Funeral of the 
late Countess of Denbigh. By J. H. 
Gurney, Curate of Lutterworth. 8vo. ls. 

England’s Troubles in Affghanistan ; 
a Sermon preached at Calcutta, Feb. 13, 
1842. By Rosert Bruce Boswett, 
Chaplain to the Hon. E. I. Company, 
Bvo. 1s. 6d. 

Church Extension ; a Sermon preached 
at Birmingham, Feb. 12, 1843. By the 
Rev. Coartes CRAVEN, M.A. 8vo. 18. 

Three Sermons on the Holy Com- 
munion. By the Rev. T. TunstTaLy 
HAveER FIELD, B.D. Rector of Godington, 
Oxon. and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex. 12mo. ls. 

Letter to a Layman on the recent 
changes in the manner of performing 
Divine Service in the Metropolitan 
Churches. By the same, 12mo. 6d, 

The Substance of Twenty-five Lectures 
on the Past History and Future Destiny 
of the Jewish Nation. By the Rev. 
Freperic Dusautoy, A.M. 12mo. Is. 

The Jew an Important Member of the 
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Body of Christ: the Substance of a 
Sermon preached at Norwich. By the 
Rev. Witt1aAm W. Pym, M.A. Rector 
of Willian, Herts. 8vo. ls, 

_A Letter to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of England on the Subject of 
Reviving the Institution of Suffragan 
Bishops. By George D’Oyiey, D.D. 
Rector of Lambeth. 1s. 

Geneva and Oxford: an Address to the 
Theological School, Geneva, Oct. 3, 1842. 
By the President, J. H. D’AuBiGNe, 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Great 
Reformation.” 8vo. 6d. 

Christian Missions : a Sermon preached 
at Hounslow. By the Rev. H. T. Est- 
RIDGE, M.A. 8vo. 34d, 

A Word to the English Laity on the 
Modification of Popery commonly called 
Puseyism. By JoHn Poynprer, Esq. 
12mo. 2d. 


Poetry. 


Faust: a Tragedy in Two Parts. By 
J. Wotreanc Von Goerne. The 
Second Part; translated into English 
Verse by JonaTHAN Bircu, Esq. Royal 
8vo. 168 

Faust: a Tragedy, Part the Second, 
rendered from the German of Giethe. 
By ArcHER GurNEY. 8vo. 188. 


Poems, Tributes to Scarborough, Odes 
on Wellington and Napoleon, Haddon 
Hall, Ode on the Ruins of Conisbro’ 


Castle, &c. &c. 
8vo. 7s. 

Io Triumphe : a Song of Victory on our 
glorious Entry into Cabul, to which is 
added The Massacre of Cabul. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Judgment of Brutus: an His- 
torical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By James 
Forp, M.D. Fep. 1s. 

Reeds Shaken with the Wind. By the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker, M.A. Vicar of 
Morwenstow, Cornwall. 18mo. 1s. 


By Ben Fenton. Post 


Novels and Tales. 


The Last of The Barons. By the 
Author of “ Rienzi.”” 3vols. 31s. 6d. 

Hargrave; or, the Adventures of a Man 
of Fashion. By Mrs. TRo.iope. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d, 

Handley Cross; or, the Spa Hunt: a 
Sporting Tale. By the author of Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities.”’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Scottish Heiress, a Novel. 3 vols. 
3ls. 6d. 

Miss Pen and her Niece, or the Old 
Maid and the Young One. By Mrs. 
Stone. 3 vols. 18s. 

Friendly Contributions for 1842. The 
Country House (with Designs). Edited 
by Lady Mary Fox. 4to. 5 plates. 21s, 
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(Published for the benefit of the Kensing- 
ton Royal Schools of Industry.) 
Raymond: aTale of Truth. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Henry of Ofterdingen; a Romance 
from the German of Novauis (FRIED- 
RICH VON HARDENBERGH). 8vo. 78. 
The Scottish Peasant’s Fire-side: a 
Series of Tales and Sketches illustrating 
the Character of the Peasautry of Scot- 
land. By ALEXANDER Betuune, La- 
bourer ; author of ‘‘ Practical Economy.’’ 
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The Highland Note-Book, or Sketches 
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Fep. 8vo. 4s. 

The Cripple of Rottenstein: a Nar- 
rative of Facts. Translated from the 
German of G. H. Von ScuusBert, author 
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The National Psalmist: consisting of 
Original and Standard Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, Responses, and Anthems, 
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Cuartes Danvers Hackett. Folio. 
268. 

A Psalter ; containing Psalms, Services, 
Chants, &c. for the Sundays, Vigils, and 
Holy Days throughout the year. By 
Rosert Carter, Organist of Portman 
Chapel, St. Marylebone. Part I. Royal 
8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on Musical Grammar, and 
the Principles of Harmony. By Joseru 
MatinzeR. Royal 8vo. 48. 
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A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive; being a connected View of 
the Principles of Evidence and the method 
of Scientific Investigation. By Joun 
Sruart Mitt. 2 vol. 8vo. 308. 

Astronomical Observations at Oxford, 
in 1840. By Manve. J. Jounson, 
M.A. Radcliffe Observer. Vol. I. royal 
8vo. 16s. 

A Celestial Atlas. By J. Mrppieton, 
Teacher of the use of the Globes and As- 
tronomy. 21s. 

A Theory of the Structure of the Si- 
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of the Phenomena of the Via Lactea and 
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Doctrine. Part I. 4to. with four illus. 
trative plates. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differ- 
ential Calculus. By the Rev. M. O’Bri- 
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On the application of a new Analytic 
Method to the Theory of Curves and 
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Bootu, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 8vo. 1s. 

A Lecture on the Consistency of Geo- 
logical Discoveries with Divine Revela- 
tion, delivered at Wolverhampton, 1842. 
By the Rev. WiL114M Lister, Vicar of 
Bushbury. 8vo. 6d. 

Agricultural Chemistry for Young Far- 
mers. By CutHBert W. JoHNsoN, Esq. 
F.R.S., &c. 12mo. Ils. 

Trials and Effects of Chemical Ferti- 
lizers. By Sir J. Murray, M.D. Pt. I. 
8vo. ls. 

An Essay on Manures. By G. Toomp- 
SON. 8vo. 2s. 

The Smith, Founder, and Ornamental 
Metal Worker’s Director, consisting of 
Designs and Patterns. Selected and com- 
posed by L. N. Corrincuam, Architect. 
Part I. small fol. 6 plates. 5s. 

On the Value of Annuities and Rever- 
sionary Payments : with numerous Tables. 
By Davip Jones, Actuary to the Uni- 
versal Life Assurance Office. 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s. (Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.) 

A Theoretical and Practical System of 
Arithmetic. By W. H. Crank, Mathe- 
matical Master, St. Mark’s College, Chel- 
sea. Fep. 


Natural History. 


The Natural History of British and 
Foreign Quadrupeds. By James H. 
FENNELL. 8vo. 21s. 

The Natural History of British Fishes. 
Vol. I. with Portrait and Memoir of Ron- 
delet. By Rosert Hamitton, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Fep. 6s. (Naturalist’s Li- 
brary, vol. 57.) 

The Carnation, its Propagation, Culti- 
vation, kc. 12mo. 6d. 


Medicine. 


The Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man; with numerous original 
Illustrations. By R. B. Topp, M.D., 
F.R.S. and- W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King’s College, London. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 

The Electro-Physiology of Man: with 
Practical Illustrations of New and Effi- 
cient Modes of Galvanic Treatment in a 
variety of Cases. By Joun DoppripGE 
Humpureys, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 

The Causes, Nature, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment of acute Hydrocephalus, or 
Water in the Head. By James Rispon 
Bennett, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

A Treatise on Diet: comprising the 
Natural History, Properties, Composition, 
Adulterations, and Uses of the Vegeta- 
bles, Animals, Fishes, &c. used as Food. 
By Witxt1am Davipson, M.D., &c. 
Fep. 6s. 

Essays on Surgical Pathology and Prac- 
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By ALExANnpDER Watson, M.D., 
&c. Part I. being Nos. 1 and 2 on Ab- 
dominal Hernia. 4to. 5s. 

The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 
By Forses Wrinstow, Esq. M.R.C.S, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Nature and Treatment 
of Apoplexy. By Jean-Antoine Gay: 
Paris, 1808. Translated by Epwarp 
Copeman, M.R.C.S. with an Appendix. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Treatment of the Diseases of the Eye 
by means of Prussic Acid Vapour, and 
other Medicinal Agents. By A. Turn- 
BULL, M.D. Edin. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Medical Reflections on the Water Cure. 
By James FREEMAN, M.D. Physician to 
the Cheltenham Hydropathic Institution. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

The Water-Cure, its Safety and Ra- 
tionality. By A. Courtney, Surgeon 
R.N. 6d. 

Thermal Comfort; or, Popular Hints 
for Preservation against Colds, Coughs, 
and Consumption. By Sir Grorce Lr- 
FEVRE, M.D. Is. 

Phrenology in the Family; or, the 
Utility of Phrenology in Early Domestic 
Education. By JosepH A. WaRNE. 
8vo. Is. 

A Concise Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Pharmacy in Great Britain, 
intended as an Introduction to the ‘‘ Phar- 
By Jacos BEL. 


tice. 


8vo. les. 6d. 

A New Theory and Treatment of 
Disease, founded upon Natural Princi- 
ples. By Joun Tinnion, M.D. Ayr. 
12mo. 6d. 


Law. 


A Treatise on the Criminal Law of Ire- 
land. By JoserpH GassBett, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Digest of the Statute 
Law.” Vol. II. royal 8vo. 

An Abridgment of the Cases upon the 
Poor Law, decided since the passing of 
the 4th and 5th Will. IV. c. 76; and the 
subsequent Enactments upon the same 
subject. By Witt1am Go.pen LuM- 
LEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Assist. Sec. 
Poor Law Commission. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 

A Few Brief Remarks on Lord Den- 
man’s Bill for Improving the Laws of 
Evidence. By Joun J. Lownpxs, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1s. 


Literature and Language. 


Works published by the Society for the 
Publication of Oriental Texts :— : 

1. Kitaab Ulmilal Walnahal: ‘‘ Book 
of Religious and Philosophical Sects.” 


By Muhammad Alshahrastani. 
by the Rev. Witt1am CureEToN. 
8vo. 8s, 


Edited 
Pt. I, 
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2. Tahdziib Ulasmaa: ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Illustrious Men, chiefly at 
the Beginning of Islamism.”’ By Yahya 
Alnawawi. Edited by Dr. Ferpinanp 
WiistenFeLD. Part I. 7s. 

3. Theophania ; or, Divine Manifesta- 
tion of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea. 
Edited from a Syriac Manuscript recently 
discovered, by Professor SamuxEt LEE, 
M.D. 15s. 

The Practical Oriental Interpreter. By 
James R. BALLANTYNE, Edin. 8vo. 5s. 

The Latin Governess: for the Use of 
Teachers generally, but more especially 
Mothers and Governesses. By Joun W. 
Freese, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
12mo. 38. 


Architecture. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, 
from the time of Constantine to the Fif- 
teenth Century. By Henry Gatiy 
Knieut, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. Imp. 
folio. 40 plates. 51. 5s. 

Considerations on the Principles of 
Church Arrangement. By a Member of 
a Diocesan Architectural Society. 8vo. 3s. 


Fine Arts. 


The Clans, consisting of highly-finished 
Lithographic plates, representing full- 
length Figures of the Chiefs and other 
personages in their respective costumes. 
By R. R. Mc Ian, Esq. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, by Jamus LoGan, Esq. 
F.S.A. Se. Author of the “ Scottish 
Gael.’”” Imperial 4to. Part I. 3 plates. 
12s. folio, 21s. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A proposal has been issued for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, a Monasticon 
Scoticanum. With the solitary exception 
of Spotswood’s rather meagre Catalogue, 
no general classified enumeration of the 
religious houses of that country exists: 
the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Abbotsford 
Clubs, have only preserved the chartu- 
laries of a few of the larger monasteries. 
The design is important, and we trust it 
may be attended with success. 


THE CHETHAM SOCIETY. 

The success which has attended th. 
operations of the Camden Society, and 
other undertakings pursuing the same 
plan, but more limited in their range, has 
led to the formation of a Society for the 
publication of Archeological, Historical, 
and Biographical Materials connected 
with the Counties Palatine of Lancaster 
and Chester ; adopting the same amount 
of yearly subscription of 1/. which has 
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been found adequate in other Societies, 
and which places their publications within 
the reach of almost every Collector. 

Amongst public repositories of printed 
books and MSS. the Library in the 
Foundation of Humphrey Chetham, in 
Manchester, contains archzological ma- 
terials of no ordinary interest and value, 
of the greater part of which little use has 
hitherto been made. It is with a view to 
place prominently before the public the 
prospective application of these stores as 
the groundwork of future publications, 
and from the circumstance of the meeting 
at which the Society was originated hav- 
ing taken place within the walls of this 
venerable foundation, that the title of 
‘“‘ The Chetham Society’? has been 
adopted as a designation. 

The works are proposed to be printed 
in a quarto form, and to embrace 

Records, State Papers, and MSS. re- 
lating to the History and Antiquities of 
the two Counties, their Monastic and Ec- 
clesiastical Edifices, &c. 

Diaries and Family Papers of interest 
referring to the same locality. 

MSS., Letters, and Documents, illus- 
trating the Biography of distinguished 
Natives or Residents, and rare Tracts, 
which may be considered as deserving of 
republication, from the light they throw 
on the History of the two Counties—par- 
ticularly during the Civil Wars—and the 
Manners of their Inhabitants. 

The Society will be limited to three 
hundred and fifty members, of whom 
more than one hundred have already 
given in their names. 


4ZZLFRIC SOCIETY. 

The first volume of the series of works 
to be published by the Ailfric Society has 
at length appeared, and consists of the 
commencement of the Collection of An- 
glo-Saxon Homilies. The part now is- 
sued contains the first portion of the Ho- 
milies of Ailfric, edited and translated by 
Mr. Thorpe. A second part will be is- 
sued in May; and the Subscribers will 
shortly receive the first portion of the 
Vercelli Poetty, comprising the Legend of 
Andrew, edited and translated by Mr. 
Kemble. The number of Members has 
so rapidly increased, as to render it no 
longer doubtful that the Society will be 
enabled to carry out, to the fullest ex- 
tent, its great object of perpetuating the 
literary remains of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 
The number of Members who have 
joined this Society’s subscription for the 
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present year considerably exceeds six 
thousand. 

The deliveries of books to the original 
Members since January last has been as 
follows :—The Works of Bishop Pilking- 
ton and R. Hutchinson (those of Bishop 
Ridley and Archbishop Sandys having 
been previously delivered), in return for 
the subscription for the year 1841. Also, 
the Examinations and Writings of Arch- 
deacon Philpot; Christian Prayers and 
Meditations ; and the Letters of Bishop 
Jewel and others, from the Archives of 
Zurich, on account of 1842. The Works 
of Archbishop Grindall, and the Early 
Writings of the Rev. Thomas Becon, are 
in the press, and will also be delivered in 
return for the subscriptions of 1842. 

The reprints of Sandys, Pilkington, 
and Hutchinson, have been completed, 
and that of Ridley is now in the press, 
Members of 1842 may have these four vo- 
lumes of reprints for 17. 12s. 

The following works are ina state of 
forwardness :—Documents of the Reign 
of King Edward VI., including the two 
Liturgies, Articles, &c.; the Catechisme 
of Rev. Thomas Becon; Fulke’s Defence 
of the English Translations of the Bible ; 
Early Writings of Bishop Hooper ; Writ- 
ings of Archbishop Cranmer. Four vo- 
lumes of these, at least, as circumstances 
may allow, will be delivered in return for 
the subscription of 1843. Each volume 
forms a separate publication. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 10. At the annual meeting, Lord 
Wrottesley, President, in the chair, the 
gold medal was awarded to Mr. F. Baily 
for his persevering and skilful management 
of, and complete success in, the repetition 
of the Cavendish experiment. The 14th 
volume of the Society’s Memoirs is wholly 
devoted to an account of this experiment. 
Its object is, to determine the mean 
density of the earth. From seventeen 
experiments, Cavendish in 1797 deduced 
5.45 ; and from fifty-seven, M. Reich of 
Freiberg, in 1836, 5.44, for the mean 
density of the earth. The experiments of 
Mr. Baily were commencedsin Oct. 1838, 
and were continued until May 1842. 
The Government in 1837 granted 5001. 
for the purpose: 400/. has been expended 
in the actual experiment; and the re- 
maining 100/., with the sanction of the 
present Government, is to be applied in 
part payment of the expense of printing 
the results. The mean of all the ex- 
periments gives 5.675 as the mean density 
of the earth, with a probable error of 
-004. The President said, ‘‘We may 


confidently assert that this important ele- 
ment of the physical part of astronomy is 
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settled within very narrow limits.”” The 
getting rid of the anomalies of the torsion- 
pendulum has added to the distinguished 
character of the result; and for this, 
science is indebted to Prof. Forbes, who 
suggested that the radiation of heat from 
the large masses might, when they were 
brought up close to the torsion-box or 
case of the pendulum, affect the inside of 
the case; and recommended that the out- 
side of the case, and the masses them- 
selves, should be gilt. In compliance, 
precautions were taken, and the anomalies 
were substantially removed. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : 

President, F. Baily, esq. ; Vice- Presidents, 
G. B. Airy, esq., A. De Morgan, esq., Rev. G. 
Fisher, Lord Wrottesley ; Treasurer, G. Bi- 
shop, esq.; Secretaries, T. Galloway, esq., 
Rev. R. Main; Foreign Secretary, Capt. Ww. 
H. Smyth, R.N. ; Council, S. H. Christie, esq., 
Rev. W. R. Dawes, T. Jones, esd» J. Lee, esq., 
Capt. W. Hy R.N., E. Riddle, esq., R. Ww’ 
Rothman, esq., Rev. R. Sheepshanks, Lieut. 
W. S. Stratford, R.N., C. B. Vignoles, esq. 





METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 14. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. From the annual 
report, it appeared that the society has 
now 65 contributing members, 59 as- 
sociates in foreign parts, and 10 honorary 
members. The secretary read two short 
papers from Mr. J. H. Maverly: 1. ‘On 
a grand display of meteors, with an ac- 
companying aurora borealis, on the night 
of August 9, 1842.”’ 2, ‘‘ A representa- 
tion of two solar haloes, a large intersect- 
ing. circle, five inverted arches, and five 
parhelia, about the sun, on the 12th July, 
1842.” The treasurer, in his annual 
address, gave an epitome of meteorology ; 
shewing, at the same time, the great 
amount of good arising to every student 
of natural phenomena. He called upon 
medical men especially to watch minutely 
the diseases incident to the human frame 
in connexion with the various changes of 
the weather, as being one of the most 
benefical results arising from the study 
of aérial phenomena. This appeal to the 
medical gentlemen was followed by a list 
of queries. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on 
the 17th Feb. when Mr. Warburton was 
elected President, and, for Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Dr. Buckland, Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Greenough, and Mr. John Taylor ;— 
Secretaries, Mr. R. A. C. Austen, and 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton, M.P.; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir H. T. De la Beche; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. L. Prevost. 

The Wollaston Medals have this year 
been adjudicated to MM. Dufrénoy and 
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Elie de Beaumont, for their Geological 
map of France; and the balance of the 
Wollaston fund is assigned to promote 
the publication of Mr. Morris’s tabular 
work on Organic Remains. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15. The Anniversary Meeting 
of the society was held, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, President, in the chair. The 
annual report gave a favourable view of 
the progress of the society, and expressed 
the gratification of the council upon the 
importance to which statistics are attain- 
ing in society and in legislation. The 
collection of statistical data by the public 
departments has led the council to make 
the society the depository of all the sta- 
tistical information that was accessible ; 
and they therefore limited their expendi- 
ture on original inquiries to grants to the 
education and hospital statistics com- 
mittees, both of which have been active 
during the past year; the former having 
inquired into the state of education in 
nearly the whole of London and West- 
minster, and the latter having now suc- 
ceeded in obtaining complete returns from 
all the principal London hospitals of the 
patients within their wards; and a method 
of registration has been adopted in a large 
majority of the hospitals, by which the 
collection of very valuable data for the 
solution of many questions of great 
scientific importance will be attained. 
An original inquiry has been made into 
the condition of the working classes in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, at the 
expense of Lord Sandon, and under the 
direction of Mr. Weld; and the results, 
which have been published, have led to a 
similar inquiry being undertaken with 
respect to the tenantry of the Duke of 
Bedford. The library has received many 
valuable accessions of statistical works 
during the past year; and the visit of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, patron of the 
society, to one of the evening meetings, 
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together with the increased attendance of 
members, was a subject of congratulation, 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected officers and members of the 
council for the ensuing year : 


President, Lord Ashley, M.P.; Treasurer, 
G. R. Porter, esq., F.R.S. ; Soe Secre- 
taries, W. A. Guy, esq., M.D., J. Fletcher, 
esq., W. D. Oswald, esq.; Secretary, C. R. 
Weld, ~) Council, C. Ansell, esq., Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., Rt. Hon. 8. Bourne, Dr. Bow- 
ring, Dr. J. Clendinning, G. Coode, esq., 
Viscount Ebrington, Rev. E. W. Edgehill, W. 
Farr, esq. F. H. Goldsmid, esq., H. Hallam, 
esq., J. Heywood, esq., R. Hill, esq., Sir C. 
Lemon, Dr. N. Lister, Earl Lovelace, H. 
Merivale, esq., Lord Monteagle, Rev. ° 
Russell, Viscount Sandon, Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
T. Tooke, esq., S. Tremenheere, esq., Major 
A. M. Tulloch, J. Whishaw, esq., J. Wilson, 
esq. 





BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
The Report of the Directors of this In- 
stitution, read atthe sixth Annual Meet- 
ing on the 9th of March, shows a consi- 
derable increase in the members during 
the past year. The funded capital already 
amounts to 11,7737. In order to carry 
out more fully the intention of the pro- 
jectors, it was proposed by the President 
that a separate and distinct fund should 
be raised, for the purpose of forming a 
new society, to be called ‘‘ The Booksell- 
ers’ Retreat Association,’’ which should 
have for its object the building of some 
small habitations in a healthy situation, 
for the reception of such aged and infirm 
members, or their widows, as may require 
a house to live in, in addition to the an- 
nuity granted by ‘‘ The Booksellers’ Pro- 
vident Institution.’? This was so well 
responded to by the members present, 
that a subscription was immediately en- 
tered into, the President, Mr. Orme, 
commencing with 100 guineas, and fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nisbet, Mr. E. Hodgson, 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Green, with 50 
guineas each, besides others for smaller 
sums, amounting together to about 5002, 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 8. A paper was read by the Rev. 
W. Sewell, of Exeter College, on the 
Principles of Beauty, Harmony, and Pro- 
portion in Gothic Architecture, with re- 
ference to the theories of Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Billings. After a very interesting 
essay, he concluded by strongly recom~- 
mending the members of the Society to 
collect the measurements of Gothic 


Churches whenever they have an oppor- 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XIX. 


ECTURE. 


tunity, as the test by which the truth of 
all theories must be tried ; and in measur- 
ing not to forget the thickness of the walls, 
which is sometimes an important element 
in the calculation of proportions. The 
Chairman also recommended the mem- 
bers to follow this advice without binding 
themselves to any particular theory; and 
suggested, that to make a rough ground. 
plan of a chureh and mark the measure- 
ments upon it, is 7 most convenient 
3 
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mode of proceeding to carry out this ad- 
vice. 

Feb. 22. Mr. Freeman, of Trinity Col- 
lege, presented some pen-and-ink sketches 
of Milton Church, Northamptonshire. It 
is in the Decorated style. The lower part 
of the tower is square, the upper part oc- 
tagonal and much smaller, from which 
rises a dwarf crocketed spire. At the 
east end of the south aisle is an elegant 
wheel window, set in a square, with the 
spandrels open and foliated. In the north 
aisle is a window of tlamboyant character. 
The pillars of the nave are remarkably 
light and tall. 

The Chairman, the Master of University 
College, called attention to the casts of 
some very beautiful early-English sculp- 
ture from Lincoln Cathedral, lately re- 
ceived, and pointed out some of the dis- 
tinctions between this carving of the best 
period, and that of after ages, as well as 
modern imitations, in which the boldness 
and spirit of the early sculpture is gene- 
rally frittered away and lost, by the too 
great minuteness of the carver, and that 
beautiful roundness of the edges which is 
observed in all the old work is also lost 
in modern imitation. He took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Mr. Brathwaite’s 
invention of carving in oak by means of 
iron moulds burnt in, and then cleared 
with the chisel, the effect of which is in 
many cases so good that it is hardly pos- 
sible to detect it from old work, and he 
thought this invention stood on very dif- 
ferent ground from any sort of com- 
position, as we here have the solid oak, 
only worked by a less expensive process 
than if done entirely by hand. Mr. Sewell 
observed that, as under-cutting cannot be 
produced by this process, much of the 
beautiful effect of light and shade in the 
old work is necessarily lost. The Earl of 
Dunraven has had a great deal of very 
good oak-carving executed by the pea- 
santry on his estate in Ireland, whom he 
had trained and taught for the purpose 
under an efficient clerk of the works. Mr. 
Sewell much preferred this method to 
the employment of machinery, and as one 
advantage pointed out the much greater 
variety of patterns that can be obtained 
by hand over any moulds. 

The Rev. W. L. Hussey, of Christ 
Church, presented the impression of a 
brass from Stanford Dingley church, in 
Berks, near Reading, with the following 
curious inscription :— 

Subjacet hoc lapide Mergret Dyneley tumulata, 
Quondam Will’mi Dyneley conjux vocitata 
Armigeri Regis, modo vermibus esca parata : 
M. d’ni, C quater, quater X, quater I, cadit illa 
Romani festo, Jesus ergo sui memor esto, 
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Some difficulty arises in determining the 
date here given, from the fact of there 
being two SS. Romanus in the English 
Calendar before the Reformation, one 
commemorated on the 9th of August, 
the other on the 23rd of October. It 
seems most likely that the 9th of August 
is the day mentioned in the inscription, 
because there is evidently a connection in 
the writer’s mind between the words ‘“‘ ca- 
dit illa Romani festo,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus ergo 
sui memor esto.’’ As the service for the 
festival of the name of Jesus (Aug. 7th) 
was repeated during the whole of the oc- 
tave, and consequently on St. Romanus’s 
day, the memory of Romanus would thus 
be associated from time to time with the 
name of our Lord. It does not therefore 
seem too much to suppose that the writer 
of the epitaph might connect the memory 
.of a person who died on St. Romanus’s 
day with that of Romanus, and the name 
of St. Romanus with that of our Lord, 
and then call on our Lord to remember 
the deceased, on the ground of her having 
died on St. Romanus’s day. 

The President of Trinity presented a 
ground-plan of Garsington Church, which 
he had made in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman of the last 
meeting, and hoped others would follow 
the example. 

The Chairman mentioned that some of 
Mr. Rickman’s sketches of the tracery of 
windows have been etched by a member 
of the Society, and are now published on 
single sheets, each containing from eight 
to twelve window-heads, and the series 
will be continued if these are found use- 
ful. 

March 8. Professor Hussey called the 
attention of the mecting to Malchair’s en- 
graving of Canterbury Gate, Oxford, before 
it was rebuilt in the present form in 1778, 
as a scarce and valuable print, and gave 
some account of Mr. Malchair and his en- 
gravings of old buildings in Oxford. 

The Rev. J. A. Hessey, of St. John’s 
College, made some observations on the 
drawings of a wooden altar, designed by 
J. M. Derick, esq. as affording a useful 
medium between the very elaborate and 
expensive stone altars now in fashion, and 
the plain wooden tables commonly used. 

A paper was read on the nature of 
Architectural Truth, and the necessity of 
attending to it—Ist, in the adaptation of 
the external building to the character of 
its occupant; 2ndly, in conforming the 
general tone and style to the nature of its 
uses ; 3rdly, in symbolizing abstract doc- 
trines—a point in which great caution and 
discretion is required to prevent the in- 
trusion of fanciful analogies; 4thly, in 
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mechanical structure, that the materials 
may hang together in conformity with the 
great laws of gravitation and cohesion ; 
5thly, in consulting utility, in which 
respect the Gothic style possesses singular 
advantages over the Grecian; and 6thly, 
in preserving reality, that there may be 
no attempt to impose upon the eye. The 
chairman (the Rector of Exeter College,) 
made some observations, reiterating the 
caution which had been given against car- 
rying symbolical theories too far, and 
particularly against crippling the archi- 
tect, by making him form his design in 
accordance with some preconceived fanci- 
ful theory. The Master of University 
College made some observations chiefly 
upon that part of the paper which related 
to the materials used in a building, point- 
ing out the advantages of concrete, and the 
necessity of using lime hot, in rubble 
walls, to take advantage of the expansion 
and crystallization which takes place as it 
cools, in binding all the materials together. 
In the walls of our old churches this seems 
generally to have been attended to, though 
perhaps more from accident than design, 
the lime being usually burnt on the spot 
aswanted. Wesometimes find the mortar 
perished in parts of the same wall in which 
other parts are a solid rock, according as 
the lime was used hot or cold. Professor 
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Hussey observed, that in chalk districts 
flints either whole or broken were much 
used in rubble walls, and were a very good 
material. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 16. At a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, two reports were received, one 
on the state of the stained glass in the 
churches of York, read by the Rev. 
Thomas Myers, M.A. and the other on 
the designs prepared for the restoration 
of St. Mary’s Chantry, Wakefield, read 
by the Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. The lat- 
ter report declared that the choice of the 
sub-committee had fallen upon a set of 
designs marked witha poetic motto. The 
general committee having approved of 
this decision, the chairman opened one of 
the sealed letters, and the names of Messrs. 
Scott and Moffat, of London, were made 
known to the committee. The Vicar of 
Wakefield, the Rev. S. Sharp, accepted 
these gentlemen as his architects, and 
urged the commencement of a subscrip- 
tion to put the design in execution at 
the estimate of 2,000/.; he showed the 
deed of conveyance to her Majesty’s 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and stated 
that he had commenced the list pros- 
perously at Wakefield. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 23. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. 
in the chair. 

Juhn Bruce, esq., F.S.A. communi- 
cated a narrative of the proceedings in the 
Star-chamber in 1581, against Lord Vaux, 
Sir Thomas Tresham, Sir William Catesby, 
and others, for refusing to swear that they 
had not harboured Campion the Jesuit ; 
which has not hitherto been included in 
any collection of State Trials, though the 
minutest known account of a proceeding 
ore tenus in that memorable court, and 
recording the opinions of the highest legal 
officers of that day upon some important 
questions in constitutional law. Mr. 
Bruce prefaced the document with a dis- 
sertation on the legal points involved in 
the proceedings; and also with an his- 
torical review of the circumstances which 
led to the particular prosecution to which 
the document relates, and of the general 
policy of Queen Elizabeth towards the 
Roman Catholics. 

March 2. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

David Roberts, esq. R.A., author of 
the Holy Land, Spanish Sketches, &c. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


RESEARCHES. 


Samuel Birch, esq. of the British Mu- 
seum, communicated a descriptive essay 
of the designs represented on the sculp- 
tured marbles recently arrived at the Bri- 
tish Museum from Xanthus in Lycia, and 
of which we have given a brief account in 
our Jan. Number, p. 79. The model of 
one of the tombs was placed upon the 
table. 

March 9. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

A. J. Kempe, esq., F.S.A., communi- 
cated some observations on the Devil’s 
Dyke, on Newmarket Heath in Cam- 
bridgeshire, accompanied with a plan and 
sketches. This remarkable military line 
of entrenchment was also called St. Ed- 
mund’s Dyke, as marking the limits west- 
ward of the jurisdiction of the Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr. Kempe sur- 
veyed it last autumn, at a place where the 
trench and its accompanying rampire re- 
main most perfect, about a quarter of a 
mile south of the turnpike gate on the 
road from Newmarket to Cambridge and 
London. There the work is extremely 
bold and undefaced. The vallum presents 
an escarpment towards the west (inclined 
at an angle of 70 degrees), which, mea- 
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sured from the bottom of the foss to the 
summit of the work, is 90 feet in length. 
The height of the vallum from the natural 
surface of the plain corresponds nearly 
with the depth of the ditch by which it is 
defended to the westward. On the top of 
the vallum is a cursus or way about 18 
feet in width, sufficiently broad to allow 
of the passage of cavalry or chariots, not 
unlike the raised roads formed by railway 
embankments in our times. The dyke is 
nearly eight miles in length; its left or 
southern extremity, rests on the uplands 
at Wood Ditton, i.e. Ditch Town: and 
its right, or northern, on the marsh-lands 
and waters near the little town of Reach. 
From the circumstance of the vallum of 
the dyke having been thrown down to 
make way for the road to Cambridge, 
Chesterford, &c. a Roman line of com- 
munication, Mr. Kempe is induced to 
think that it was constructed for the se- 
curity of the Iceni, by the Romans their 
allies, before the country westward had 
been subjugated to the Roman yoke. He 
suggested that it might be long afterwards 
occupied as a defensive position by the 
East Angles against the Mercians. Seven 
miles further westward is another dyke, 
called the Fleam Dyke, from flema, a 
Saxon word implying flight or refuge. 
Two others, still further westward, are 
noticed by topographers of Cambridge- 
shire, which might lead to the conclusion 
that the Romans won their way to the 
westward of the Icenian territory by de- 
grees, against much opposition. Abbo 
Floriacensis, a writer of the tenth century, 
speaks of the Devil’s Dyke in his day as 
a huge wall of earth; such, indeed, it still 
remains, at the point of Mr. Kempe’s 
survey. In the year 905, the Saxon 
Chronicle mentions it by the emphatic 
appellation of the Dyke. Mr. Kempe 
observed, that the best evidence of its 
construction would be derived from the 
nature of coins or military weapons found 
near its course. 

The reading of Mr. Birch’s paper on 
the Xanthian marbles was then concluded. 

March 16. Thomas Grissell, esq. of 
Clapham Common, and /York-road, 
Lambeth, was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited 
an ancient Offertory Dish, impressed with 
the legend of St. Christopher, and an un- 
decyphered inscription, accompanied by 
some notices of other offertory dishes 
which have attracted the attention of an- 
tiquaries. 

The narrative of Proceedings in the 
Star-Chamber was then partly read. 

March 23. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

C. J. Richardson, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
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a drawing of the much talked-of gates of 
the Temple of Somnauth, removed from 
the tomb of Mahmoud at Ghuznee in Oc- 
tober last, and drawn by Lieut.-Col. Luard 
in the camp of Loodianain January. The 
sandal-wood gates, or doors, are 11 feet 
in height and 9 feet in width; consider- 
ably injured in their lower portions, but 
the upper part is still perfect, though 1000 
years old. They are ornamented with 
large regular figures, of a star-like form. 
The door-case of the tomb of Mahmoud, 
framed of wood covered with plaster, was 
torn away with them. Immediately above 
the door is an inscription in the Cufic 
character, which has been thus trans- 
lated :—‘‘ In the name of the merciful 
and compassionate God, there is mercy 
from the habitation of God, for the most 
illustrious Ameer and Surdar, whose an- 
cestors were kings, the right hand of the 
state, the defender of the faith, and the 
father of Casim Mahmoud, son of Subak- 
tugeen; may the merciful God be with 
him; and if God have pardoned, there is 
mercy for him.”’ 

The reading of the remainder of the 
proceedings in the Star-chamber, com- 
municated by Mr. Bruce, was then con- 
cluded. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

March 16. At the Terminal Meeting 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
held at St. John’s Lodge, the Rev. the 
President in the Chair; the following 
presents were announced : 

Drawings and Prints: {. An Eleva- 
tion to a Scale of the base of Pompey’s 
Pillar, from R. Suckling, esq. Caius Col- 
lege. 2. A Drawing of a singular triple 
Vase, found in the ruins of Muleck 
Abbey, co. Galway, Ireland, from H. G. 
Nicholls, esq. Trin. Coll. 3. Six coloured 
drawings of specimens from Mr. Inskip’s 
Collection of Roman Antiquities, by W. 
B. Grenside, esq. Trin. College. 4. Two 
ditto from Dr. Webb’s Collection, by the 
same. 5. Five Lithographs of Roman 
Antiquities found at Bircham Heath, 
Norfolk, and one of S. Apollines’ Chapel, 
Guernsey, from the Rev. W. B. Lukis, 
Trin. Coll. 6. Drawing of a Vase found 
near Cottenham, by H. G. Nicholls, esq. 
Trin. Coll. 7. Engraving of an ancient 
Painting at the Church of St. Michael, 
St. Alban’s, representing the Last Day, 
from Dr. F. Thackeray. 

MS. Documents and Printed Works: 
1. A transcript of a MS. Poem by John 
Lidgate, on the Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from the Rev. S. 
Isaacson. 2. A Tract on the Vaults of 
the Middle Ages, from Professor Willis. 
3. The Act of Consecration of Peter 
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House Chapel, from the Rev. T. S. Wol- 
laston, St. Peter’s College. 4. An un- 
published letter of Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, concerning the 
pronunciation of Greek, from the Rev. J. 
Goodwin, Corpus Christi College. 

It-was announced that Part VI. of the 
Society’s Publications, being Part I. of a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. and 
rare Books in St. John’s College Library, 
by the Rev. Morgan Cowie, Fellow of St. 
John’s, had since the last meeting been 
delivered to the Members ; and that Mr. 
Cowie proposed continuing the work at 
his own expense, and that Part II., con- 
cluding the work, would shortly be pub- 
lished. It was likewise stated that Part 
VII. of the Society’s Publications would 
appear before long, consisting of Engrav- 
ings of some of the more interesting spe- 
cimens of College Plate existing in the 
University, with descriptive letter-press : 
and that it was also proposed to publish 
Lithographs of a selection from the va- 
luable collection of Roman Antiquities 
formed by the Rev. the Master of Clare 
Hall, and Mr. Inskip, who had kindly 
allowed drawings to be made for this 
purpose. 

The Index to Baker’s MSS. 


it was 


hoped might be published during the 
course of the present year, but it had been 


found to be a work requiring so much 
more labour than had been at first antici- 
pated, that an unavoidable delay in its ap- 
pearance had ensued. The same would 
also apply to the Deed of Foundation of 
St. Catharine’s Hall, preparing for publi- 
cation by Prof. Corrie. 

The Rev. T. S. Wollaston, Fellow of 
Peter House, laid upon the table a copy 
of the Act of Consecration of the Chapel 
of that College, a. p. 1632, taken from 
the original Document, collated with a 
MS. in the Library of Caius College. 

The Rev. Prof. Willis laid before the 
Society a collection of elaborate Draw- 
ings illustrative of an ancient Conventual 
Barn at Ely, lately destroyed, of which he 
proceeded to read an highly-interesting 
detailed account. He stated that it pro- 
bably dated as far back as the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and that it was of 
unusually large dimensions (measuring 
219 feet 6 inches in length, by 39 feet 5 
inches in breadth, and 44 feet in height), 
and that its construction was of a singular 
and interesting character, being divided 
into a nave and side aisles by posts and 
braces of timber. 

Mr. Venables the Secretary read an un- 
published Letter from the celebrated 
Joseph Mead, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
dated June 24, 1626, to Sir Martin Stut- 
ville, Kut. of Dalham, Norfolk, giving an 
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account of the discovery of the celebrated 
Vow Piscis or Book Fish, (being a book 
found in the maw of a cod fish in Cam- 
bridge market, of which a copy exists in 
the University Library, E. 16. 5.), with 
illustrations from various sources, and 
biographical notices of the authors of the 
work. 

The Rev. Prof. Corrie said a few words 
on the importance of a careful examina- 
tion of existing Catalogues of Libraries of 
the middle ages, especially those remain- 
ing in many of our colleges, with parti- 
cular reference to the course of study 
pursued at any one period: from which 
many curious and interesting inferences, 
especially with regard to the religious opi- 
nions of the country, might be drawn. 
He stated that he had for some time been 
turning his attention to this matter, and 
invited communications from the Mem- 
bers on the subject. 

The Rev. J. Goodwin, of Corpus 
Christi College, read a transcript of a MS. 
in the library of that college, with refer- 
ence to the Master of Glomery, an office 
which he stated to be in some degree an- 
swering to that,of Public Orator at the 
present day. 

The Secretary then laid before the 
Meeting a copy of a Memorial on ‘‘ Cer- 
taine Disorders in the Universitie,’’ for- 
warded in 1636 to Abp. Laud, probably 
by his Chaplain, Dr. Sterne, of Jesus, 
previously to his proposed Metropolitical 
Visitation. 

The Rev. S. B. Dowell, of Peter House, 
stated that his collection of Monumental 
Inscriptions in the Deaneries of Bourne 
and Barton was complete, and that he was 
proceeding with his collections for the 
other Deaneries of Cambridgeshire. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 23. Dr. Lee in the chair. Dr. 
Outram exhibited a number of gold, silver, 
and copper Roman, Greek, and Cufic 
coins, collected by Rear-Admiral Jackson 
and Sir Thomas Read from the ruins of 
Carthage. Mr. Akerman exhibited a 
British coin with a new type discovered 
near Canterbury. It is concave and con- 
vex; the former side representing the 
usual rude figure of a horse, the latter that 
of an elephant. Mr Akerman said that 
this coin afforded another undoubted in- 
stance of British coins being copied from 
the Roman, and that it must have been 
borrowed from the well-known denarii of 
the Junia family, with ‘the reverse of an 
elephant. 

Read: ‘‘ 1. Report on a large quantity 
of angels, pennies, groats and half-groats, 
ehiefly the latter, found at Kirtling in 
Cambridgeshire,’’ by Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
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They are of Edward I. and IV., Richard 
III., Henry VII. and VIII. The last 
are by far the most numerous, and are of 
the pure silver coinage, struck before the 
base money of that king was issued, which, 
as Stowe says, caused the old sterling 
money to be hoarded up, ‘‘so that I have 
seen 21 shillings given for an old angel 
to gild withall; also rent of lands and 
tenements, with prices of victuals, were 
raised far beyond their former rates, hardly 
since to be brought down.”’ 

2. ‘‘Notes on the obsidional money of 
Landau in Rhenish Bavaria,’? by Mr. 
Nightingale. 

3. Continuation of Mr. Borrell’s paper 
**On inedited autonomous and imperial 
Greek coins.’’? On a coin of Anticyra, 
with head of Neptune and trident, the 
author observes, that he appropriates this 
coin to Anticyra of Phocis, and not to the 
city of that name in Locris, from the fa- 
bric, and on account of the device, which 
not only suits a maritime people, but is 
an illustration of the account given by 
Pausanias of this city, in which he states 
(lib. x. c. 36) was a temple to Neptune, in 
which the god was represented holding a 
trident. Lilea in Phocis: a silver coin, 
obv. bull’s head, rev. ar, head of Apollo. 
This is the only coin yet published of Li- 
lea. Phocis and all its territories being 
consecrated to Apollo, the most suitable 
device for its money is the head of that 
deity. The bull’s head may refer to its 
rich pastures, or to the nature of the sa- 
crifices offered to the patron deity, or to 
the river Cephissus on which it is situated, 
a bull being often an emblem of a river, 
Tanagra in Beotia: two coins in silver. 
No. 1. half a Boeotian shield, rev. TAN, 
head of ahorse. No.2. Boeotian shield, 
rev. TA, prow of a galley. Mr. Borrell 
observes that the horses’ heads may al- 
lude to the Thessalian origin of the Ta- 
nagrians. The prow of a vessel may be 
explained by Strabo (lib. ix. p. 403), who 
states that their territory extended to the 
sea, and that the small port called Aulis, 
capable of holding fifty galleys, belonged 
to them. The paper also embraced new 
coins or types of Boeotia, Thebz, Ana- 
phlystus, Oropus, &c. 


EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 

Dr. Lepsius, with a scientific corps, has 
been for many weeks located at the Py- 
ramids of Gizeh. In Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson’s large map, a crowd of smaller 
monuments are seen, surrounding the 
Pyramids; of these, parts of one or two 
have been published—but the great mass 
of them being almost covered and filled 
with sand, could not be examined. Dr. 
Lepsius, having had these cleared out, has 
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here found a great number of chambers 
covered with figures and inscriptions, 
mostly in good preservation. From the 
inscriptions in these tombs, it appears 
that they were built about the time of the 
Pyramids which they surround, and thus 
belong to the earliest known periods of 
history. The Egyptian works hitherto 
published of the buildings at Thebes and 
elsewhere, are mostly of much later date. 
All these tombs differ in many respects, 
but generally the ground-plan is an ob- 
long parallelogram, whose longest sides 
are the east and west. Externally, the 
walls incline considerably inwards; they 
are built of the stone of the rock upon 
which they stand, a calcareous stone full 
of fossils and cavities, the blocks very 
large and well fitted together. The ex- 
terior is quite plain, without any orna- 
mental architectural feature, excepting the 
door; the lintel of which is sometimes, 
but not always, covered with hieroglyphics. 

Supposing the oblong ground-plan di- 
vided into two unequal parts, by a line 
drawn from north to south—of these the 
greater is on the west side, and this part 
of the building is solid, only perforated by 
one ormore pits now open at the top, 
and which descend through the masonry 
of the building to a considerable depth in 
the rock below ; out of these pits, near to 
the bottom, are little chambers cut in the 
tock, in which the dead were placed. 
These chambers are rudely finished, with- 
out any ornament or inscription. They 
have been all entered before, probably by 
the Arabs in former times, when they 
broke into the Pyramids in search of trea- 
sure. There may have been mummies in 
them, with rich cases and ornaments, but 
now nothing is found but human bones 
scattered about. The other division of 
the ground-plan, on the east side, is occu- 
pied with one, two, or more narrow cham- 
bers, the coverings of which are large 
single stones, resting at each end on the 
walls, excepting where the chambers are 
divided by square pillars, when one end of 
the ceiling-stone rests on the wall, and 
the other on the architrave supported by 
the pillars. The entrance door is nearly 
always placed on the east side. The 
chambers are dimly lighted by small win- 
dows cut through the thick wall; and the 
walls covered with inscriptions and figures, 
representing the deceased, his wife, and 
other relations, his pursuits in life, and 
his riches and estate. There are, besides, 
many architectural ornaments, false nar- 
row doors, and recesses, impossible to de- 
scribe without drawings. 

The tombs at the east side of the Py- 
ramids, of the same style and date, re- 
semble in their arrangement those de- 
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scribed, excepting that, as they are entirely 
excavated in the solid rock, they have no 
external elevation except on the east front, 
where a place is cut for the door. 

Dr. Lepsius finds also a great number 
of tombs of the comparatively modern 
time of the Psammetic dynasty. Of these, 
some situated on the rock to the south- 
east of the third Pyramid are particularly 
interesting. They consist of one or more 
chambers cut out of the rock, in the 
furthest of which, from the entrance, is 
the square deep pit. The ceiling of these 
chambers is near to the surface of the 
rock, and between them and the external 
door is an ante-chamber, the walls of 
which are also formed in the rock, but 
the ceiling is a semi-cylindrical vault, 
built very carelessly, but with the arch- 
stones of the proper wedge shape. No 
figures or inscriptions have been found in 
these tombs—probably, if there were any, 
they were only painted on the plastered 
walls. 

Three of Dr. Lepsius’s party are always 
engaged in copying figures and inscrip- 
tions. Two of them, Prussian artists, 
execute this kind of drawing (which re- 
quires much practice) with the greatest 
fidelity and beauty, having been accus- 
tomed to it before their arrival in Egypt, 
in drawing the plates for Dr. Lepsius’s 
works on Egyptian antiquities. Mr. Bo- 
nomi is the third; and there is also a 
skilful German artist, sometimes engaged 
in this service, but oftener in taking views ; 
he is now painting a panoramic picture of 
the whole plain, from the top of the se- 
cond Pyramid. The architect attached 
to the expedition has been chiefly em- 
ployed in enlarging and filling up a map 
of the Pyramids, with the tombs surround- 
ing them: and in taking plans, with sec- 
tions, &c. of the different monuments, 
and in this last occupation Mr. Wild, the 
correspondent of the Atheneum (whose 
account we quote), has been glad to assist. 
In a letter published in the Prussian Ga- 
zette, Dr. Lepsius states ‘‘ that the pictures 
on the walls are exceedingly beautiful, re- 
presenting, frequently, passages in the life 
of the deceased, and seem intended to 
present to the eyes of the spectator his 
wealth in slaves, houses, cattle, &c. I 
think that, from the information I have 
obtained concerning the private life of 
these worthies, I could draw up a history 
of the court and camp of King Cheops, 
or Cephren. The finest graves, those 
hewn out of the rock, are chiefly those of 
princes, relatives, or prime ministers of 
the Pharaoh in whose time they lived. 
Many of the noblest princes seem to have 
been employed as ‘ architects to his ma- 
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jesty,’ and superintendents of public 
buildings. I am now employing from 
forty to sixty men in disinterring the 
temple in front of the great Sphinx, of part 
of which I intend to take a plaster cast 
for the museum at Berlin. My compa- 
nions are very industrious, having already 
drawn, and almost finished, one hundred 
folio sheets. If we proceed in this way 
we shall have rich treasures to show on 
our return.”’ 


ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. 

We are glad to observe that the atten- 
tion of the Corporation of London was 
recently drawn to the preservation of the 
antiquities which are continually appear- 
ing in the deep excavations now made in 
the City in the formation of Sewers, &c. 
On the 27th Feb., in the Court of Com- 
mon Council, Mr. T. Lott brought ona 
motion on the subject. He stated his re- 
gret that the City of London, which was 
boasted of as the first city in the world, 
was (as far as its municipal government 
was concerned) far behind others in pro- 
moting literature and science. It was, 
until within a very few years, without a 
library ; and while continental cities were 
fostering the arts and sciences, by the es- 
tablishment of museums as depositaries of 
specimens for reference and instruction, in 
the Guildhall of the City of London a 
miserable cupboard was all that was de- 
voted to the purpose. It was a well- 
known fact, that in making the excava- 
tions which are daily being carried on for 
the construction of sewers, and for build- 
ing new streets, very interesting relics of 
antiquity were constantly brought to light, 
such as foundations of buildings, tessel- 
lated pavements, fragments of architec- 
ture, monumental inscriptions, domestic 
implements and utensils, coins, &c. Many 
of these were destroyed by the workmen, 
and others were sold to individuals, and 
thus lost to the Corporation for the want 
of a proper supervision. He relied on 
the zealous co-operation of the Sewers 
Committee in carrying out his motion, 
‘*That it be referred to the Commis. 
sioners of Sewers to consider and report 
to this Court upon the best means of se- 
curing for this Corporation the valuable 
and interesting relics of antiquity which 
are constantly being dug up in the forma- 
tion of new streets and sewers within the 
City, in order that the same may be 
placed in the museum attached to the 
City Library.” Mr. Anderton ironically 
seconded the motion ; but it was warmly 
advocated by Mr. Prior and Mr. R. 
Taylor, and finally ordered to be referred 
to the Commissioners of Sewers. 
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PROCKEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Feb. 14. 

Mr. Mackinnon moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill prohibiting InrERMENTS 
witHin Towns. He proposed to exempt 
certain suburban cemeteries from the 
operation of the Bill_—Mr. Hume se- 
conded the motion. ‘The measure was 
very important to the health of the poor. 
Sie J. Graham approved the principle 
of the Bill, but had great doubts about de- 
tails, and declined to undertake for the co- 
operation of the Government, which was 
now prosecuting inquiries on the subject, 
Leave given. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Walter moved a series 
of Resolutions condemnatory of the 
Poor Law, concluding with an expres- 
sion of opinion that it was ‘* expedient to 
demand such a reconstruction of the ex- 
isting system as shall make it conformable 
to Christianity, sound policy, and the an- 
cient constitution of the realm.’? He was 
answered by Sir James Graham, and Sir 
R. Peel denied that the principle of the 
amended Poor Law was opposed to the 
Acts of 34 and 43 Eliz. or that it was 
more harsh inits provisions. ‘The House 
divided on the last Resolution ; against it 
126; for it 58. 

Feb. 24. In a Committee of Suppry, 
the House voted 1,259,6977. for the 
wages of 39,000 seamen and marines, in 
the year ending March 31, 1844. 

Feb. 27. Sir Henry Hardinge said 
that the present estimate for the military 
service amounted to 6,235,000/., being a 
decrease of 139,823. In the number of 
troops employed this year there would 
be a decrease of 5,740, as compared with 
the previous year. He then moved that 
a land force of 100,486 men be granted ; 
exclusive of troops in the East Indies. 
After a division the motion was agreed 
to. 3,619,327/. was granted for the charge 
of the land forces at home and abroad, 
exclusive of India. Also 165,301/, for 
general and staff officers in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Other items were then 
agreed to. 

Feb. 28. Lord Ashley moved, ‘ that 
an humble Address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take into her instant 
and serious consideration the best means 
of diffusing the benefits and blessings of a 
moral and religious EpucaTion among 
the working classes of her people.” The 
noble lord entered at much length into the 
present state as to morals—or, rather, as 
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to"want of morals—of the working classes 
in various parts of the kingdom, and the 
increase of crime. He had not presumed 
to offer any fixed scheme to the House, 
because he thought it would require the 
combined wisdom of Parliament to de- 
vise a proper plan of Education, 

Sir J. Graham eulogised the speech 
delivered by Lord Ashley, and, so far 
from opposing the motion, was prepared 
to state the nature of the measures which 
the Government intended to propose to 
the House. The time was come when 
the moral instructor must go forth, and 
the regeneration of the people must be- 
come the care of the Government. If, 
in that House, they could altogether lay 
aside party feeling in approaching’ this 
subject, they might devise a plan which, 
paying due regard to the just wishes of 
the Established Church on the one hand, 
would yet satisfy the honest scruples of 
the dissenters on the other. He thought, 
however, it would not be well to attempt 
too much in the first instance, and there- 
fore he should propose to confine their 
operations to two classes of the rising ge- 
neration. He proposed that district 
schools should be established for the edu- 
cation of pauper, illegitimate, and deserted 
children under 16 years of age—the dia- 
meter of each district not to exceed 15 
miles, and the rate for building the schools 
not to exceed one-fifth of the average an- 
nual assessment for the last three years, 
He should also propose that a chaplain of 
the Established Church should be ap- 
pointed to each school, but that the 
children of dissenters should be visited 
and taught by a licensed clergyman of 
their own persuasion, under certain regu- 
lations to be specified. This, he thought, 
would get over the difficulty arising out of 
differences of religious opinion. With 
respect to the second class, the factory 
children, the Legislature had already le- 
gislated for their education, but the insti- 
tutions of the Government were from va- 
rious causes wholly inoperative. He 
should propose that no children under 
13 years of age should be allowed to 
work more than six hours and a half per 
day—that if they worked in the forenoon 
they should not work in the afternoon, 
and vice versd, and that they should at- 
tend school for three hours each day. 
This would render two sets of children 
necessary in order to carry on the works 
in the factories; but he had reason to 
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think that the arrangement would not be 
opposed by the master manufacturers. He 
also proposed to stimulate local exertions 
by means of loans, to the extent of one- 
third of the private subscriptions towards 
building the schools. He also proposed 
that the master should be empowered to 
deduct from the earnings of the children 
asum inno case exceeding three-pence 
per week each towards defraying the ex- 
penses of their education. His Bills to 
carry out these objects were prepared to 
be laid before the House at the earliest 
notice, and he only boped that they 
would be carried into practice in the 
course of the present Session of Par- 
liament.—Lord J. Russell could have 
wished that the able statement of Lord 
Ashley had less of truth for its founda- 
tion than he feared attached to it. He 
thought it would be almost wickedness 
to cavil at the details of the measure of 
Sir James Graham when the object in 
view was so every way important. He 
would suggest that it might be worth con- 
sideration to provide education for a class 
immediately above the working class of 
the community. 

March 1. Mr. Roebuck moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
cause of the AFFGHANISTAN War. Mr. 
Hume seconded the motion, which was 
resisted by Lord J. Russell, and supported 
by Mr. D’dsraeli and Mr. Escott. Sir 
R. Peel and Lord Palmerston opposed 
the motion, which Sir R. Jnglis and Lord 
S. Manners supported. For the motion, 
75 ; against it, 189. Majority, 114. 

March 3. 620,164/. was voted for vic- 
tualling the seamen and marines, and 
125,4597. for the charges of the Ad- 
miralty Office, 

March 6. 234,868. was voted for the 
improvement of the works in the naval 
yards. The reduction in the Ordnance 
estimates this year, as compared with the 
last, was 268,129/. 

March%. Sir J. Graham introduced 
his Bill for regulating the labour of 
children employed in Facrorigs. He pro- 
posed to reduce the number of hours of 
labour from eight to six and a half; and 
that the lowest age of children be re- 
duced from nine to eight. He proposed 
to give the inspectors power to select qua- 
lified surgeons to attend the mills in each 
district, and to make it compulsory on the 
owners to guard every dangerous portion 
of the machinery in their possession. In 
all the manufacturing districts the children 
of any parents, whether those children 
were employed in factories or not, should 
have the benefits of education at an ex- 
pense not exceeding three-pence per 
week, 

Gent. Mag. Var. XIX. 
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March 8. Mr. Hutt moved the se- 
cond reading of the NATURALISATION OF 
Foreicners Bill, proposing to afford 
greater facilities to the naturalisation of 
foreigners, by empowering the Privy 
Council to grant letters patent of natura- 
lisation.—Sir J. Graham, on the part of 
the Government, resisted the further pro- 
gress of the Bill, and it was lost without 
a division. 

House or Lonrps, March 9. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde brought 
forward a motion respecting the procla- 
mation of Lord Ellenborough, relative 
to the Gates orf Somnautu, which he 
designated as unwise, imprudent, and 
reprehensible.—The Duke of Wellington 
said the proclamation was a mere song of 
triumph—a part of the means the Go- 
vernor-(jeneral took to restore a good 
feeling to the troops, which had been 
slightly disaffected, and had no reference 
to religious feelings.—'The Bishops of 
Llandaff, Norwich, and Chichester, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lords Fitzgerald, and 
Brougham, and the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, delivered their sentiments, when 
their Lordships divided—for the motion, 
25, against it, 83. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Mr. V. Smith moved a vote 
of censure on the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough relative to his proclamation for 
restoring the Gates of Somnauth.—Sir 
R. Peel said the Gates had been carried 
off only as a trophy. After some discus- 
sion, the motion was lost by a majority 
of 242 to 157. 

March 14. Mr. Ward moved that a 
Special Committee be appointed to in- 
quire whether there are any peculiar 
burdens specially affecting the LANDED 
INTEREST Of this country, or any peculiar 
exemptions enjoyed by that interest. Mr. 
Williams seconded the motion.—Mr. G. 
Bankes opposed it, and moved an amend- 
ment in opposition to it; which was se- 
conded by Mr. A. Cochrane.—Sir R. 
Peel opposed the motion and the amend. 
ment. He would not, after the arrange- 
meut of last year, consent to hold out an 
idea that he was prepared to concur in a 
further change, the necessity of which he 
did not discern, The amendment was 
rejected, and the original motion nega- 
tived by a majority of 232 to 123. 

In the House or Lorps, on the same 
day, Lord Monteagle moved for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the existing Corn Law. Lord 
Wharncliffe spoke in its defence. The 
House divided :—Content— Present, 31; 
Proxies, 47; Not content— Present, 82; 
Proxies, 118; Majority against the mo- 
tion, 122. 

3H 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


A triumph in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the 2nd March, has confirmed 
the Guizot ministry, which, on the divi- 
sion on the Secret Service Money, were 
found to have a majority of 45, there 
being 197 for the amendment, and 242 
against it, Usually, when the Govern- 
ment gained a victory, they were taunted 
by their opponents with owing it to the 
forbearance of a party more nearly allied 
in principle to the Opposition than to 
the Ministers. Now that party has 
thrown its whole weight into the adverse 
scale ; yet still, almost beyond expecta- 
tion, the Cabinet obtains a sufficient 
majority to enable it to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Government, and to retain 
place with honour. The Ministry of M. 
Guizot is the firmest known since the 
Revolution, 


HANOVER, 


The Crown Prince of Hanover was 
married on the 18th Feb. to the Princess 
Mary of Saxe Altenburg. Twenty-four 
Sovereigns and Princes assembled upon 
the occasion, including eight reigning 
Sovereigns—the Kings of Hanover and 
Prussia, the Grand Dukes of Oldenburg 
and Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, and the 
Dukes of Saxe-Altenburg, Brunswick, 
Nassau, and Anhalt-Dessau; but the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg was absent 
from the ceremony, through illness. 


CHINA. 


On the 23rd of November Sir Henry 
Pottinger published a proclamation, de- 
claring that he had, since his arrival at 
Amoy, learned with extreme horror and 
astonishment that more than 100 British 
subjects, who had been wrecked in the 
ship Nerbudda and brig Ann (merchant 
vessels), in Sept. 1841, and March 1842, 
on the coast of the island of Formosa, 
had been recently put to death by the 
Chinese authorities there, who alleged 
that this cold-blooded act had been per- 
petrated by order of the Emperor. This 
proclamation concludes with stating that 
the British Plenipotentiary was resolved 
to demand from the Emperor that the 
local authorities, who, by false represen- 
tations, had led to the commission of the 
enormity, should be degraded and con- 
dignly punished, and that their property 
should be confiscated, and the proceeds 
handed over to the officers of the British 
Government for the relief and support of 


the families of those who had been thus 
mercilessly put to death. A threat of a 
renewal of hostilities was held out in 
case the demand should not be complied 
with. It was, however, supposed that 
the Emperor would not refuse compli- 
ance. 

Serious riots occurred at Canton on the 
%th of Dec. The origin of the dis- 
turbances was a quarrel between 70 of 
the Lascars of the Fort William, and 
some Chinese; one of the latter was 
wounded by a knife, upon which the 
Chirese mob attacked the factories, com- 
mencing by breaking down the wall of 
the garden opposite the British factory, 
near which the quarrel took place. They 
afterwards attacked the Hong, and al- 
though it was defended for some time by 
the Chinese workmen, who were repair- 
ing it for the reception of the Plenipo- 
tentiary, they effected an entrance and 
completely sacked it. Towards dark they 
fired the building, and before daybreak 
of the 8th, the British, Dutch, and Greek 
factories were entirely consumed. The 
night being calm, soe | the other foreign 
factories standing apart from those above- 
mentioned, they escaped destruction, The 
mob plundered all the factories which 
they attacked ; one eminent firm, out of 
five lacs of dollars, only saved two, the 
rest falling into the hands of the Chi- 
nese, who despoiled another firm of 
40,000 dollars. The inhabitants of the 
united factories did not save anything but 
the clothes on their backs. The Chinese 
authorities, on attempting to quell the 
mob, were completely baffled, and driven 
into the city. Sir Hugh Gough (who 
had gone up for pleasure) arrived off the 
town on the 8th, in the Proserpine 
steamer, and on being informed of the 
disturbances, immediately landed the sea- 
men and marines, and assisted the autho- 
rities in establishing order; this was at 
length accomplished, and the mandarins 
instantly beheaded the first twelve un- 
fortunate wretches whom they laid their 
hands on. By the latest accounts re- 
ceived at Macao, matters were quiet, 
the seamen and marines being on shore, 
and assisting in overawing the mob, who, 
however, had not dispersed, but still kept 
possession of the back streets; and all 
business was at a stand. 


INDIA, 


The presence of 14,000 troops has 
completely quelled the disturbances in 
Bundlekund. A force of 10,000 men 
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has been kept on the frontiers of Scinde. 
Lord Ellenborough has proceeded to 
Delhi with 38,000 troops, in order to 
have an explanation respecting certain 
intrigues with the old Emperor. The 
army of reserve has been dissolved by 
proclamation. Several of the officers 
attached to the Cabul army, on whom 
courts-martial had been ordered, have 
been tried and acquitted. The courts- 
martial on Colonel Palmer, for having 
given up the fortress of Ghuznee, and on 
Captains Anderson, Boyd, Troup, Waller, 
and Lieutenant Eyre, for abandoning their 
osts and seeking the protection of Akh- 
Ge Khan, have honourably acquitted 
those officers. The Court of Inquiry 
into the conduct of Major Pottinger, for 
his conduct as political agent, after the 
death of Sir William M‘Naghten, has 
has also ended in his honourable acquit- 
tal. A diminution of 18,000 men will 
be effected; and a final stop will be put 
to all descriptions of slavery. The pro- 
spects of India are very satisfactory, and 
attention is now directed towards its in- 
ternal improvement. 


WEST INDIES, 


A calamitous earthquake was expe- 
rienced on the Sth Feb. in the West 
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India islands. In Barbadoes it passed off 
without any material damage. In St. 
Christopher’s three lives were lost, and 
many houses destroyed. At Nevis, pro- 
perty to the amount of from 40,000/. to 
50,000/. was destroyed, but no lives were 
lost. In Antigua eight lives were lost; 
scarcely a mill left standing in the whole 
island; nor a set of sugarworks not ren- 
dered useless for the present. Every 
church and chapel either laid prostrate or 
materially damaged. At Montserrat five 
lives were lost, and considerable damage 
sustained. These calamities were nothing 
to the dreadful destruction of property 
and life in Guadaloupe. Pointe-a- Pitre, 
the finest city of Guadaloupe, and indeed 
of the whole Antilles, containing a popu- 
lation of 10,000 souls, has been entirely 
destroyed, with a loss of (as it is sup- 
posed) from 1,500 to 2,000 lives. The 
earthquake lasted but 70 seconds; yet in 
that brief space Pointe-a-Pitre, from a 
flourishing and handsome city, reposing 
in calm security, and engaged in the ordi- 
nary occupations of life, became a mass 
of confused ruins. Immediately after the 
earthquake, and before the panic had at 
all subsided, fires broke forth in two or 
three hundred places at once, and com. 
pleted the work of destruction. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan. 26. A great experiment of ex- 
ploding 18,500 1b. or 83 tons of gunpow- 
der, under Rounddown Cliff, near Dover, 
on the course of the Dover Railway, was 
perfectly successful. On the signal being 
given, the miners communicated, by con- 
necting wires, the electric spark to the 
gunpowder deposited in chambers formed 
in the cliff; the earth trembled to half 
a mile distant ; a stifled report, not loud, 
but deep, was heard, and the cliff, ex- 
tending on either hand to upwards of 500 
feet, gradually subsided seaward; in-a 
few seconds, not less, it is said, than 
1,000,000 tons of chalk was dislodged by 
the shock, settling into the sea below, 
frothing and boiling as it displaced the 
liquid element, till it occupied the ex- 
panse of many acres, and extended out- 
ward on its ocean bed to a distance of 
perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 feet. Such was 
the precision of the engineers and the 
calculations of Mr. Cubitt, that it would 
appear just so much of the cliff has been 
removed as was wanted to make way for 
the sea-wall ; and it is reckoned the blast 
will save the company 1,000/. worth of 
hand labour. On the 2d of March another 
minor blast took place at a spot a little 


beyond the same cliff. 7,000 Ibs. were 
fired, and the effect was quite successful, 
about 50,000 yards of chalk being dis- 
lodged. 

March 1. Fergus O’Connor, Thomas 
Cooper, Murra Peter McDouall, and 
fifty-six other Chartists of smaller pre- 
tensions, were arraigned at the bar before 
Mr. Baron Rolfe, at the assizes at Lan- 
caster, charged with sedition and conspi- 
racy, and with unlawfully assembling 
during the disturbances in the manufac- 
turing districts last autumn, &c. The 
trials lasted eight days, with the yg 
result:—Guilty on the fifth count, whi 
charged, ‘* that the defendants did endea- 
vour to excite her Majesty's liege sub- 
jects to disaffection and hatred of the 
laws, and unlawfully did endeavour to 
persuade the said leige subjects to confe- 
derate, and agree to leave their several 
employments, and to produce a cessation 
of labour throughout a large portion of 
this realm,” Feargus O’Connor, and four- 
teen others. Upon this count the learned 
judge expressed some doubt as to whe- 
ther, by law, it is an offence, a point 
which will have to be tried before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Guilty om the 
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fourth count: ‘‘that they tumultuously 
and unlawfully assembled together and 
forced certain peaceable subjects to leave 
their occupations, with intent thereby to 
cause terror and alarm, and by means of 
such terror and alarm unlawfully to cause 
certain great changes to be made in the 
constitution of this realm,” Arthur, alias 
James M‘Arthur, and fifteen others. 
Seven were acquitted during the progress 
of the trial, the Attorney-General aban- 
doning the charges against them, and 
twenty-one were acquitted by the jury. 
It is understood that the defendants will 
be called up for judgment during next 
term. 

March 3. At the Central Criminal 
Court, Daniel M’Naughten was brought 
to trial before Lord Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, for the assassination of Mr. Drum- 
mond, already recorded in p. 194. The 
prosecution was conducted by the At- 
torney- General and Mr. Waddington, and 
the defence by Mr. Cockburn, Q. C., 
Mr. Clarkson, and Mr.. Bodkin. Dr. E. 
T. Munro, Mr. Forbes Winslow, and 
other medical men gave it as their opinion 
that the prisoner was labouring under mo- 
nomania, whereupon the Judge stopped 
the trial, and the jury consequently re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Not Guilty, on the 
ground of insanity,” a decision which has 
occasioned a general burst of indignation 
and alarm, in which the public papers are 
nearly unanimous, and which will pro- 
bably lead to some alteration in the law; 
the highest legal authorities in the House 
of Lords having engaged to consider the 
subject. 

May 25. That gigantic undertaking, 
the Thames Tunnel, the work of twenty 
years, was opened for foot passengers, at 


Domestic Occurrences. 


[April, 


Id. each. At a recent meeting of the 
proprietors, a vote of thanks was offered 
to the engineer in the following terms : 
“ That the cordial thanks and congratula- 
tions of the assembly are hereby tendered 
to Sir Isambard Brunel, F.R.S., for the 
distinguished talent, energy, and perse- 
verance evinced by him inthe design, 
construction, and completion of the 
Thames Tunnel, a work unprecedented 
in the annals of science and ingenuity, 
and exhibiting a triumph of genius over 
physical difficulties, declared by some of 
the most enlightened men of the age to 
be insurmountable.” Sir M.1I. Brunel 
said in reply, that he had not words to 
express his feelings on the present grati- 
fying occasion. When he considered the 
dangers that had been overcome—that but 
seven lives had been lost in working the 
tunnel under the Thames, while nearly 
40 men were killed in the building of 
the New London Bridge—that they had 
terrible explosions of gas to overcome, by 
which the miners and other workmen had 
been rendered frequently insensible, it 
was gratifying to him that he had ac- 
complished the work. Though so many 
difficulties had to be contended with in 
the construction of the tunnel, there was 
not a line at present out of position.— The 
work was commenced in 1825, but © 
stopped in 1828 by an irruption of the 
Thames, and no further progress was 
made until 1835. Loans were then 
granted by the Treasury, and the works 
have been since uninterruptedly continued. 
Thus, the tunnel was completed in little 
more than nine years of actual labour, at 
a cost of 446,000/., the delay in its progress 
occasioning a loss of 40,0002. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


March6. Henry Worsley Hill, esq. Comm. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 22. Arthur Farre, esq. M.D. and Henry 
Hancock, esq. M.R.C.S., to be Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioners, for 30 days, for the 
purpose of inquiring wegey | into the alleged 
ill-treatment or neglect of the infant pauper 
children of the parish of St. Marylebone. 

Feb. 24. Major J. Gordon, from the 35th 
Foot, to be Major, vice Major G. Deedes, who 
exchanges. 

Feb. 28. James Duke of Montrose to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
a omy ‘ 

arch3. ist West India Regt., brevet Ma- 
jor R. Hughes to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. Gough, Bart. and G.C.B. to have 
the local rank of General in the East Indies ; 
Capt. W. F. Williams, R. Art., employed upon 
a particular service, to have the local rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in Turkey and Persia; Capt. J. 
Scargill, 97th Foot, to be Major in the Army, 


R.N. to be Lieut.-Governor of Her Majesty’s 
Forts and Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

March 10. Thomas Pemberton, esq. Q. C., 
and M.P., Attorney-gen. to the Prince of Wales, 
eldest surviving son and heir of Robert Pember- 
ton, esq. Barrister at Law, by Margaret, eldest 
dau. and coheir of Edward Leigh, of Bispham 
Hall, esq. ; in compliance with the will of his 
late cousin, Sir Robert Holt Leigh, of Hindley- 
hall, Bart., to take the surname of Leigh, after 
Pemberton, and bear the arms of Leigh in the 
first quarter. 

Marchi1. Thomas Weld-Blundel! (lereto- 
fore Thomas Weld), of Ince Blundell-hall, co. 
Lancester, esq. second son of Joseph Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, esq. in compliance with the 
will of Charles-Robert Blundell, of Ince Blun- 
dell, esq. to continue the surname of Blundell 
after Weld, and bear the arms of Blundell in 
the first quarter. 

March 14, Frazer-Bradshaw Smith, of Lower 
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Seymour-st., Middlesex, esq. and Mary-Alice 
his wife, eldest dau. and coheir of Benj. Hen- 
shaw, late of Moor-hall, Essex, esq. Barrister 
at Law, by Martha, dau. and heir of William 
Clinton, of Sawbridgeworth, gent., to take the 
surname of Henshaw, in lieu of Smith, and 
bear the arms of Henshaw. 

March 17. 98th Foot, Major H. Eyre to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Tripp to 
be Major. 

March 20. Ayrshire Yeomanry, Major James 
Fairlie,-to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Sir C. 
Lamb, Bart. to be Major. 

March 22. Colonel Hugh Duncan Baillie to 
be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Ross, 

March 23. William Furlonge, esq. to be 
Attorney-General, and William Dauuey, esq. 
Solictor-General, in British Guiana.— William 
Henry Rawstorne, esq. to be Assistant Sur- 
veyor-gen. and Civil Engineer in Mauritius. 

arch 24. Archibald M’Niel, esq. W. S. 
to be Director and Principal Clerk of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chancery in Scotland.——10th Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Luard, from the 2ist 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.——To be Majors, Capt. 
W. M. Wetenhall, Capt. C. L. Strickland.— 
13th Foot, Capt. H. N. Vigors to be Major.— 
2ist Foot, brevet Major W. J. Sutherland to 
be Major.—Lieut. W. Mason to be Fort Major 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

March 27. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart. 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 


NAvAL PREFERMENTS. 
Promotions. To be Commanders,—James 
Wolfe, J. M. Mottley, C. Thurtell, F. B. 
Montresor. To be retired Commanders,— 
R. C. Mould, Thomas Simpson. 
Appointments. Rear-Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, 
art. C.B. to Malta Dockyard.—Capt. Sir 
T. S. Pasley, Bart. to the Curacoa.—Comm., 
Hon. G. Hope to the Sappho.—Commander 
G. Giffard to the Vixen.—Commander Blair 
to the Coast Guard, Cove of Cork.—Com- 
manders James Bennett, and George Mends, 
to 4 Inspecting Commanders of Coast 
Guard. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Ashburton.—James Matheson, esq. 
Cambridge.—Fitzroy Kelly, esq. 
Ripon.—Rt. Hon. T. B. Cusack Smith, 
Tavistock.—John 8. Trelawney, esq. 
Warwickshire, N.—C. N. Newdegate, esq. 


EccuestASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. Alfred Ollivant, D.D. to be Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
. J. W. Bellamy, to be Preb. of St. Paul’s. 
.. T. B. Murray, to be Preb. of St. Paul’s. 
. Lancelot Sharpe, to be Preb. of St.Paul’s. 
. W. B. Stonehouse, to be Preb. of Lincoln, 
. R. Crawley, to be Preb. of Salisbury. 
. P. Johnson, to be Preb. of Exeter. 
~ ALA. egy the Rev. John Delafield, 
and the Rev. R. Stainforth, to be Canons of 
Middieham. 
Rey. H. Almack, All Saints R. Southampton. 
Rey. A. A. Bagshave, Wormhill P.C. Derb. 
Rey. J. Baron, Waterperry V. Oxf. 
Rey. R. Bird, Turkdean V. Glouc. 
Rev. J. Blissard, Hampstead Norris V. Berks. 
Rev. C. H. Bromby, St. Paul’s P.C, Cheltm. 
Rey. F. H. Buckerfield, Little Bedwin V. Wilts. 
Rey. J. Cockerton, Turweston R. Bucks. 
Rev. Mr. Davis, Charles V. Plymouth. 
Rev. F. W. Faber, Elton R. Huntingdonsh. 
Rey. S, P, Field, St. Paul P.C, Waltham Abb, 
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Rev. F. F. Clark, Hartshill P.C. Staff. 4 
Rev. F. Fforde, St. Peter’s, Hanley Castle, 
P.C. Worc. 
Rev. G. Fraser, St. Mary P.C. Wolverhampt. 
Rev. J. Gordeaux, St. Silas Ch. Liverpool. 
Rev. E. Hawkins, Newport V. Monmouthsh. 
Rey. T. Hides, Gayton P.C. Staffordsh. 
Rev. J. O. Hill, Bladington V. Glouc. 
J. R. Hughes, Newton Longueville R. 
Bucks. 
Bev. + * a Caen V. Devon. 
v. R. M. Kennedy, Powerscourt R, 
os < as ao —. salad 
v. R. B. Kinsman, Flushing P.C. Cornwall. 
_ bg tg BS Quedgley R. Gloue. 
v. T. D. indlesham with Bags 
R. Surrey. . st 
Rev. J. E. Lewis, Mountagh R. Ireland. 
Very Rev. Dr. Liewellin, Llangelar R. Carm. 
Rev. T. Lowe, St. Bartholomew P.C. Chi- 
chester. 
- R. Millikin, Stoughton V. Sussex. 
8. Moon, Ainsworth P.C. Lancashire. 

. R. Moorsom, Seaham V. Durham. 

. F. Morgan, Willey R. Warwickshire. 

. G. Nevile, Tilton V. Leicestersh. 

. C. Palmer, Chesterton P.C. Warwicksh. 
Rey. F. G. C. Passey, Wilshampstead V. Beds. 
Rev. H. Reekes, East Angmering V. with the 

Rectory of West Angmering, Sussex. 
Rev. E. J. Rich, St. Paul’s Writtle P.C. Essex. 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell, St. Ethelburga R. Bi- 
gy yg 
Rey. F. Rose, Little Woolston R. together with 
Woughton-on-the-Green, Bucks. 
Rev. V. W. Ryan, Isle of Alderney P.C. 
Rey. F. R. Simpson, N. Sunderland V. Durh. 
Rev. C. Felton Smith, Pindlebury P.C. Lanc. 
Rev. H. B. Snooke, All Saints ?. C. Portsea, 
Hants. 
Rey. J. B. Snow, Arreton V. I. Wight. 
Rey. W. Stoddart, Willington V. Derbyshire. 
Rey. R. B. Suckling, Dunsbourne Abbat’s R. 
Gloucestershire. 
Rev. R. M. Taylor, Hunmanby V. York. 
Rey. J. Turner, Fen Ditton R. Camb. 
Rev. W. Thompson, Oakham R. Surrey. 
Rey. F. E. J. Valpy, Gilling V. York. 
. T.S. L. Vagan, Walberton V. Sussex. 
. E. J. Walmesley, Whaddon R. Wilts. 
y. George Wells, Boxford R. Berks. 

. Taylor White, Norton Cuckney V. Notts. 

. John Williams, Nerquis P.C. Flintshire. 

. R. R. Wright, Marhamchurch R. Cornw. 

. G. Woodley, Martindale P.C. Westmorl, 

. J.C. D. Yale, Hollacombe R. Devon, 


CHAPLAINS. 

Rev. J. W. Butt, to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Rev. W. F. Douglas, to Duchess of Gloucester. 

Venerable J. W. Stokes, Archdeacon of Ar- 
magh, to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Rey. James Hildyard, to be one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 

Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Colonel Sir William Lewis Herries, C. B. 
K.C.H. to be Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, 
vice Frances S. Larpent, esq. ; and Sir Alex, 
Cray Grant, Bart. to be a Commissioner, 

David Pollock, esq. to be a Commissioner for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen. 

Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, to be Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. Mr. Bostock, of Aylesbury, to be Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Warrington, 
Lancashire. 
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Rev. H. he to be Master of Carlisle Gram- 
Schoo 


mar > 
T. Kenworthy Brown, to be Second Master of 
Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 7. At Barnes Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Reginald Edward Copleston, a dau.—— 
The wife of Gordon W. Gyll, esq. a dau.——13. 
In Gower-st. Bedford-sq. the wife of Martin 
J. Stutely, esq. a dau.——17. At Ickworth, 
Lady Arthur Hervey, a son.——In the Close, 
Salisbury, the wife of W. B. Brodie, esq. M.P. 
ason.—19. At Highgate, the wife of Harry 
Chester, esq. a son.——20. At the Priory; 
Stanmore, the Marchioness of Abercorn, a son. 
—23. In Eaton-sq. Lady Fremantle, a dau. 
——24. At Melton Mowbray, the Hon. Mrs. 
Anson, a dau.—-27. At Maperton House, near 
Wincanton, the wife of Henry Fitzgerald, esq. 
a dau.—aAt Horswell House, the wife of W. 
R. Hbert, esq. a dau.——At Montreal, Kent, 
Viscountess Holmesdale, a dau. 

Lately. At Ickleford, the wife of the Hon. 
F. Dudley Ryder, a son.——At Hull House, 
Kent, Lady M‘Creagh, a son and heir.——At 
Woolley Green, Hants, the wife of Captain 
Simeon, of the 45th, a dau.——At Hatherop 
House, the wife of George Daubeney, esq. a 
dau.——At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir David 
Dundas, Bart. a dau.——In Berkeley-sq. the 
Hon. Lady Rushout Cockerell, a son.——At 
Brussels, the lady of Sir Hamilton Seymour, a 
son.——In Albemarle-st. Mrs. Farquhar, a 
son.——At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. King 
Harman, a son.——In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. ——- a son.——In Mount- 
st. Berkeley-sq. the wife of F. W. C. Master, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——In Eaton-pl. Lady How- 
ard, a dau.——In Tilney-st. Park-lane, the 
wife of J. C. Dowdeswell, esq. a son.——At 
Henerton House, Wargrave, Berks, the wife 
of Geo. Jackson, esq. a son.——At Leaming- 
ton, the wife of J. Bailey, jun. esq. M.P. 
a son. 

March 12. The wife of Robert Penny Green- 
wood Penny, esq. of Upper Nutwell House, a 
son and heir——18. In South Audley-st. 
Lady Dinorben, a dau.—22. In Hamilton- 
place, the Countess of Eldon, a dau.——23. 
At Manston, Dorset, the wife of Henry Farr 
Yeatman, a son.——24. In South-st. Park- 
lane, Lady Kilmaine, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov, 15. At Kingston, + ~ Canada, John 
Gamble Horne, esq. to Ellen, fourth and 
ee dau. of the late Major-Gen. Seymour, 
overnor of St. Lucia, and Lieut.-Col. of the 
15th Hussars. 
. Jan.6. At Nicolet, Lower Canada, J. Ma- 
harg, esq. M.D., Surgeon of the 70th regt., to 
Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Trigge, esq. 
of Quebec, and widow of J. M. Perkins, esq. 
of Nicolet. 

17. At Daventry, Joseph J. A. Brown, esq. 
M.D. Oxon, to Anne Burton, only dau. of the 
late Henry Bradley, esq.— At St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, Wm. Sugden, esq. of Ryde, I. W. to 
Georgiana-Frances, dau. of the late P, Conolly, 
esq.— At York, the Rev. a Donne, 
M.A., Head Master of Oswestry School, to Ma- 
ria-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Metthew 
Dobson, esq. of Kirk Ella, near Hull. 

19. At eee ge Thomas Yarde, esq. to 
Eliza-Jane-Bicknell, second dau. of the late 
John i Seppings, esq., of Chudleigh, 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George-Bar- 
nard, eldest son of J. B. Hankey, esq. of 
Fetcham Park, to Andalusia, second dau. of G. 
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P. Barclay, esq. of Epsom.——At St. Pancras, 
Jas. Wilson, esq. of swell, co. Pembroke, 
to Rose-Ellen, fourth dau. of D. C. R. Har- 
rison, esq. of Doughty-st.——At Brighton, 
Henry Frederick Napper, esq. of Guildford, to 
Emily, third dau. of Arthur Dendy, esq. of 
Dorking.——At Manchester, William James 
Tate, ot, of Heald Grove, to Emma, second 
dau. of John Pooley, esq. of Hulme. 


[April, 


24. At Trevethin, the Rev. Isaac Hughes, 
minister of Abersychan church, to Miss Wil- 
liams, dau. of the late Daniel Williams, esq. 
of a arn.——At Cambridge, Jas. Sel 

-0 


mes, 
esq. Mitcham, Surrey, third son of the late 
John Selmes, esq. of Blechingley, to Marianne, 
third dau. of John Sadd, esq. of Cambridge, 
and niece of John Hawkings, esq. of Lewis- 
ham-house, late of Mitcham.——At Fecken- 
ham, Worc., J. C. T. Nicoll, esq. Surgeon, of 
Hanwell, Middlesex, eldest son of the late 
Rey. T. V. R. Nicoll, Rector of Cherrington, 
Warw., to Anne, second dau. of the late Chas. 
ym gh gue 4 ee ae 

. Paley, youngest son of J. G. Paley. 4 
of Langclike and Oatlands, Yorksh., to Clara, 
Fitzroy, only child of Fitzroy Kelly, esq. Q.C. 

25. At All Souls’, Sir Henry und Aus- 
ten, to Lady Pocklington, relict of Sir Robert 
Pocklington.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Charles Baring Young, esq. second son of t 
late Sir Samuel Young, rt. of Formosa, 
Berks, to Elizabeth, second dau, of the late 
Stephen Winthrop, M.D.——At Llanllwchairn, 
Edward Matthews, jun. esq. to Charters, third 
dau. of James Brotherston, on Manager of 
the National Provincial Bank of England, New- 
town.——At Edinburgh, Robert Campbell, 
esq. of Skerrington, Ayrshire, to Anne, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Carr, esq., 
Dunston Hill, co. Durham.——At Walton-le- 
Dale, Lanc., Thomas William Tatton, esq. of 
Withenshaw Hall, Cheshire, to Harriet-Susan, 
eldest dau. of R. T. Parker, esq. of Cuerdon 
Hall, Lancashire——At Thornbury, Glouc. 
the Rev. Charles John Sale, of Eccleshall, third 
son of Richard C. Sale, esq. of Surrey-st., 
Strand, to Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Dr. Darton, Dean of Bocking, 

26. At Ballytrent, James Power, esq. M.P. 
for Wexford, only son of Sir John ‘ower, 
Bart., to Jane, second dau. of John H. Talbot, 
esq. late M.P. for New Ross.——At Paris, 
Louisa, dau. of the late John Campbell, esq. 
of York-gate, Regent’s Park, to Gustave 
Count de Truguet, only son of the late Adm, 
de Truguet, Marshal and Peer of France.— 
At Ancaster, the Rev. Dr. Doncaster, Rector of 
Navenby, Linc., and Master of Oakham School, 
to Miss Nettleship, of Culland, Derb.——At 
Clifton, Alfred-William, son of James Smith, 
esq. late of Coopers’ Hall, London, to Eliza- 
beth-Jessie, third dau. of the late Rev. John 
Digby, of Osberstown, Kildare, and New-park, 

eat 


27. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, John Muskett, 
esq. of Diss, to Lucy, dau. of the late C. H. 
Lewis, esq. of Ashhouse, Martock, Som.—— 
At Glasgow Coll., the Rev. Dr. King, of Grey- 
friars’ Church, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Dr. James Thomson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in that University. 

28. At Clifton, Herman-James, eldest son 
of the late Edward Lott, esq. banker, Honiton, 
to Elizabeth Stokes, eldest dau. of William 
Rogers, esq.——At Margate, William Wors- 
fold, esq. to Sophia-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Charles Charriere, esq. Greenwich, 
Kent.—At Louth, the Rev. Alexander Paton, 
M.A. Inc. of Trinity Ch. Louth, to Ellen Wil- 
lerton, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Edw. Tho- 
rold, Rector of Hougham. 

. At Finchingfeld, Essex, Walter Key 
Haslewood, esq. of the Bengal Army, Aide-de- 
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Camp to the Earl of Auckland, to Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of John Ruggles Brise, esq. of 
Spains Hall, Essex, and Clare, Suffolk.—At 

arton, near Lancaster, Daniel Ellitson, esq. 
of Parrox Hall, to Hannah, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Waithman, esq. of Zealand 
Conyers. 

N. B. Under Jan. 17, for John Audley, esq. 
read John Audley Jee, — 

Lately. At Basford, Nottingham, George 
Le Blanc, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 
a Rag yey ny a of Ichabod 
Wright, esq. of Maperley, Notts. 

Peo. 1. AtS ° Dorset, the Rev. Robt. 
Hindes Groome, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. J. L. Jackson, Rector of Swanage.—— 
John —_ a Vaughan, ~~ of Stockport, 
solicitor, Frances, — au. of the late 
Augustin Hughes, esq. of Peckham, Surrey. 
—Martin-Hadsley, only son of Adm. Gosse- 
lin, of Bengeo Hall, Herts, to Frances-Orris, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Sir John Marshall, C.B. 
K.C.H., of Gillingham House, Kent.——At 
Bath, Major F. H. oe Wheeler, son of 
Hugh Wheeler, esq. late of Exeter, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of Major William Green, 
late of Lota, co. Cork, and grand-dau. of Hugh 
second Lord Massey.——At Allhallows Bark- 
ing, City, Spencer Shelley, esq. son of Sir 
John Shelley, Bart. to Susanna, dau. of 
Stephen Martin Leake, esq. 

2. AtSt. Marylebone, Rev. Lewis Playters 
Hird, to Sophia-Sidney, youngest dau. of Col, 
Peter Hawker, of a House, Hants. 
—aAt Brighton, J. W. Pease, esq. eldest son 
of J. R. Pease, esq. of Hesslewood, near Hull. 
to Barbara-Catherine, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Palmer, of Withcote Hall, Leicestersh. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas 
Frederick ——- esq. Ist Madras Eur. Regt. 
to Ann-Sophia, e dest dau. of the late William 
Hickey, esq. of Caleuttan——At_ Brighton 
Henry-J oo Smith, Barrister-at-Law, second 
son of the late Joseph Smith, esq. of Short- 

ve Hall, Essex, to Letitia, youngest dau. of 
Charles Shillito, esq. M.D. 

3. Thomas Luscombe, esq. of Broadhem- 
ston, to Anne, dau. of the late Peter Wotton, 
esq. of Ashburton. 

4. At Clifton, the Rev. Edward Holland, 
second son of Lancelot Holland, esq. of Lang- 
ley Farm, Beckenham, to Eliza-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Honnywill, esq. of 
Clifton.——At Exeter, John George Hacket, 
esq. of the 9Ist — Regt., eldest son 
of Francis B. Hacket, esq. of Moor Hall, 
Warwickshire, &c. &c., to Susan-Hussey, 

oungest dau. of the late Henry Disney Roe- 
Cae esq. of Dawlish, and formerly of Ingress 
Fark, Kent. 

6. AtSt. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. Bertram 
Charles Mitford, 11th Regt., to Mary-Jane, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Rice Jones, K.H., 
Royal Engineers. 

7. At Droxford, Hants, the Rey. N. Mid- 
winter, A.B. to Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir Edward Griffith Colpoys, K.C.B. 
——At Hampton, Andrew, eldest son of Andrew 
Clark, esq. of Perry Vale House, Sydenh 
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R.N., C.B.——At Bowdon, Cheshire, the Revs 
James Vaughan, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Brighton, to Emily, fourth dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powys, Rector of 
Titchmarsh, Oxfordshire. At Morning- 
thorpe, Henry Kett Tompson, esq. of Great 
Witchingham, Norfolk, to Margaret-Amelia, 
second dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. F. P. Irby. 

9. At Oxford, the Rev. John Tunnard, of 
Frampton House, Lincolnshire, to Martha- 
Copland, youngest dau. of Charles Tawney, 
esq. of Oxford.—At Walford, Herefordshire, 
D. A. R. Saunders, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, Vicar of Walford, &c.——At 
Plymouth, the Rev. William Hawks, LL.B., 
Chaplain of Saltash, Cornwall, to Mary-Mit- 
ehell, third dau. of George Halford, esq. of 
Plymouth.———At Heath, Beds., John Mor- 
daunt, esq. late 17th Lancers, to Harriet- 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Capt. John 
Cumberlege.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Charles Archer Brooke, esq. youngest 
son of the late Major Brooke, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, of Littlethorp, near Ripon, to Anna, 
eldest dau. of Stephen Vertue, esq. of Queen- 
square.——At St. Pancras, J. P. Davis, esq, 
0 —— Fitzroy-sq. to Maria, widow of 
the Rev. John Hyndman, and dau. of the late 
James Macrae, esq. of Holmains, N. B.——At 
St. George’s, Brandon-hill, Bristol, Thomas 
Sealy, esq. late Capt. of the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royal Regt. of Foot, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of Richard Humfrey, esq.—aAt Iifra- 
combe, Devon, Douglas Curry, esq. Com- 
mander R.N., son of Rear-Adm. Curry, C.B., 
to Mary-Anne, only child of the late Charles 
F. H. Rowe, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon.— 
At Long Buckby, Rev. H. W. Cattle, Vicar of 
Watford, to Alice, youngest dau. of the late 
Mr. Worster, of Long Buckby. 

+10. Robert Hall, esq. of Merton Hall, Tip- 
perary, to Mary-Anna, dau. of Frederick Fenby 
Clementson, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 

11. At Alverstoke, Robert Carter Bamford, 
esq. of the 59th Regt., son of T. C. Bamford, 
esq. of Wilnecote Hall, Staffordshire, to La- 
brag dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Edward Chetham, 


13. At Plymouth, William Cole, esq. Major, 
Morice Town, to Susan 8S. H, Shellabear, 2nd 
dau. of Mrs, Sherman.—At York, James 
Graham, esq. of the Inner Temple. Barrister, 
to Sophia-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late John 
Tweedy, =, of York.—At St. Pancras New 
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Church, William Lamphier Anderson, esq. of 
the Admiralty Somerset House, to Mary, 
second dau. of John Spurrier, esq. Deputy 
Commissary-Gen., of Camden-road. 

14. At Clifton, John Leete Eland, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. London, to Emma-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of George Whitchurch, esq. 

15. At Ockham-park, Sir George William 
Craufurd, Bt. to the Hon. Hester King, eldest 
dau. of the late Lord King, and sister oft he Earl 
of Lovelace.——Peniston Grosvenor Greville, 
esq. of Lombard-street, solicitor, to Elizabeth. 
Mary, only child of the late George James 





Kent, to Elizabeth, second dau. of William 
Craib, esq. of Hampton Court Palace.——At 
St. James’s, Henry Boynton, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Henry Boynton, . of Burton Agnes, 
Yorkshire, to Harriett, second dau. of Thos. 
Lightfoot, esq. of Old Burlington-street. 

8. At St. So Hanover-sq. J. C. Ro- 
binson, esq. of Hallaton, Leicestershire, to 

izabeth-Augusta, fourth dau. of the late 
Philip Gilbert, esq. of Earl’s Court, Brompton, 

iddlesex.——At a Sussex, Henry Ed- 
mund Michell, son of George Thomas Palmer, 
esq. formerly of the 61st Foot, to Eva-Maria, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Rowland Money, 


Nicholson, esq. of Hatcham, Surrey.—aAt 
Ewell, Thomas Stevens, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn 
barrister-at-law, to Margaret, dau. of Bernard 
Martayh, esq. of Roscommon, Ireland.——At 
St. Leonard’s, near Exeter, James Kaird, esq, 
Baldoon, Wigtonshire, to Margaret, only dau, 
of the late Capt. John Henryson, Royal Eng., 
of Stranraer, Scotland. 

16. At Neen Savage, Charles Whitworth, 
esq. of Lenton Point, Herefordsh., to Frances 
Agnes, third dau. of the late William Temple 
Best, esq. of Stepple-hall, Salop.—At Reading, 
Carr Burton | of Chapel Hill Lodge, son 
of Sir Richard Burton, of Sackett’s Hill 
House, Isle of Thanet, to Margaret, second 
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dau. of the late W. H. Dearsley, esq. of Shin- 
field, Berks.——At Brighton, John Bennett, 
esq. of Merton, Surrey, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Marshall, formerly 
Rector of Ovingdean, Sussex. 

17. At Clifton, the Rev. Frederick Bell, Cu- 
rate of Clifton, to Mary-Pennington, youngest 
dau. of the late Edward Bullock, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-place. 

18. The Crown Prince of Hanover to the 
Princess Mary of Saxe Altenburg.——At 
Lichfield, Alfred, eldest son of Alfred Batson, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. and Ramsbury, Wilts, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Capt. W. G. 
Stephen, of the Bengal Engineers.——At All 

is, Charles Hannay, eldest son of Charles 
Oswin, esq. of Harley-st., to Louisa-Marsden, 
only child of the late Rev. S. Thomas, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

20. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles 
Watson, esq. of Kingsland, Surgeon, to Eliza- 
beth-Playters, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 

bert Moore, Guards, and grand-dau. of the 
late Sir William Playters, Bart.——At St. 
Pancras New Church, Bentham, third son of 
of the late Capt. C. M. Fabian, R. N., to 
Esther-Mary, second dau. of the late Bury 
Hutchinson, esq. of Russell-sq.——At Maid- 
stone, the Rev. Watson King, M.A. to Annie, 
only dau. of Thomas Laurence, esq. of Maid- 
stone.——At Glasslough, the Rev. Lord John 
Beresford, nephew of his Grace the Lord Pri- 
mate, to Miss Leslie, sister of Charles Powell 
Leslie, esy. M.P. ‘ 

21. At Jersey, the Rev. Frederick Taunton, 
to Anne-Rolle, youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Garnett, of St. Heliers and Barbados.——At 
St. Mary’s, Islington, Thomas Woolley, esq. 
Islington Green, to Sarah-Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late John Maxwell, esq. Upper Thames- 
street.——At Bampton, Oxfordshire, William 
James Newman, esq. of South Town, Dart- 
mouth, Devon, to Caroline, third dau. of Frede- 
rick Whitaker, esq. of ge ge Badby, 
Northamptonsh., Rev. H. H. Adcock, of Hum- 
berston, co. Leicester, to Charlotte-Lucy, 

oungest dau. of the late Bradford Wilmer, 

-D. of Coventry.—At Epsom, T. Ogier 
Ward, M.D., Oxon, of Kensington, to Emma, 
only child of John Allen, esq. surgeon R.N. 
—At Bath, the Rev. F. J. Rooke, second son 
of Capt. Rooke, R.N. Lackham House, Wilts, 
to Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late John 
Marcom, esq. of Swaffham, Norf.——At Swine, 
the Rev. C. J. Marsden, eldest son of the Rev. 
Anthony Marsden, Vicar of Gargrave, in 
Craven, to Mary, third dau. of the late Col. 
Master, of Wood Hall, in Holderness. 

22. At Walmer, Edward Twopenny, esq. of 
Woodstock, Kent, to Elizabeth Tucker, second 
dau. of the late H. W. Brooke, —~ of Wal- 
mer.——aAt St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Be- 
dingfield Bryan, M. D. of Slough, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of Philip Palmer, esq. of Cip- 

nham House, Burnham, Bucks.—Richard 

erceval Daniell, esq. of Wigmore-st. and 
New Bond-st., to Mary, eldest dau. of William 
Bonfield, esq. of Hackney.——At Glendarroch, 
Mid-Lothian, John-Nelson Hutton, esq. of 
London, to Janetta, widow of W. G. Cuning- 
ham, esq. W.S. and dau. of Capt. Grant, of 
Glendarroch.—At Ashe, the Rev. John Arm- 
strong, B.A. Priest Vicar of Exeter Cathedral, 
son of the late John Armstrong, M.D. to 
Frances, eldest dau. of Edward Whitmore, 
esq.——aAt Preston, the Rev. William Hodgson, 
M.A. of Sidney Coll. Camb., Perpetual Curate 
of Brathay, Lancash., to Mary-Anne, younger 
dau. of the late J. W. Colquhoun, esq. of 
Liverpool, Merchant. 

23. At Manheim, the Marquis of Douglas, 
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eldest son of the Duke of Hamilton, to the 
Princess Maria of Baden.——At St. Pancras, 
William Matthewson Hindmarch, esq. barris- 
ter, to Catharine-Ansell-Humphries, niece of 
Thomas Wight, esq. of Percy-st. Bedford-sq. 
—-At Rome, the Rev. J. Knysett Leighton, 
Fellow of All Souls’ Coll. and Rector of Harps- 
den, co. Oxford, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late Hon. and Rev. James St. Leger.—— 
At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Capt. Snodgrass, $6th 
Regt. to Rachel, only dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
Kenneth Douglas, Bart. of Glenbervie——At 
St. Mark’s, Kennington, the Rev. W. J. Kirk- 
ness, M.A. Rector of Minster and Forrabury, 
Cornwall, to Julia-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Edward Man, esq. of Mincing-lane.—— 
At Cambridge, the Rev. D. J. Stewart, to 
Louisa, third dau. of Julian Skrine, of Lens- 
field, Cambridge, esq. late of the Bombay 
Civil Service.——At Petet Bilheres, near Pau, 
department of the Basses Pyrenees, Andres 
Avelino De Silva, son of the Duke D’Hijar, 
Grandee of Spain of the first class, to Mary- 
Isabella-Caroline, eldest dau. of William John- 
son reg tee esq. late of Blenden-hall, Kent. 
—At Trinity Church, Marylebone, William 
Forsyth, esq. of the Inner Temple, Fellow of 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to —> youngest 
dau. of George Lyall, Esq. M.P. of Park- 
crescent, and Findon, Sussex.——At Bolam, 
Northumberland, Isaac Thomas Cookson, eld- 
est son of Thomas Cookson, esq. of Swinburn 
Castle, to Janetta-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. of Blag- 
don, ——At Blennerville, near Tralee, the Rev. 
John Wynne Jones, Incumbent of Holyhead, 
Anglesea, second son of the Rev. H. Wynne 
Jones, Chancellor of the Cathedral church of 
Bangor, to Georgina, third dau. of William 
Jones, esq. R.N. of Cloghers, co. Kerry. 

24. At Taney, near Dublin, Charles John 
Bond, esq. son of the late Rev. Dr. Bond, of 
Hanwell, Middlesex, to Frances-Anne, dau of 
the late James Pratt, esq. of Farm-hill Dublin. 

25. At Clifton, the Rev. Arthur R. Ludlow, 
eldest son of Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, to Annette, 
only child of Thomas Wall Hewitt, esq. of 
Clancoole, co. Cork, and Clifton, Gloucestersh. 
—At Lismacfinnan, co. Kerry, Eneas De 
Courcy Lombard, esq. eldest son of the late 
James Lombard, of Nohaville, esq. to Julia, 
youngest dau. of the late Philip Foley, esq. 

27. At Weymouth, C. H. Nicholetts, esq. 
late of the 28th Regt. to Maria, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Knott, G.C.B. resident at 
the Court of Lucknow, and widow of R. W. 
Barlow, esq. B.C.S. 

28. At Sawbridgeworth, Herts, George, 
ae ge surviving son of the late T. C. Hus- 

and, esq. of Manchester, Jamaica, to Anne- 
Maria, second dau. of Charles Lestourgeon, 
esq. of Sawbridgewortl.—aAt Plymouth, Ber- 
nard Duffy, esq. son of the late Bernard 
Duffy, esq. of Seatown, Dundalk, to Arabella- 
Sarah, dau. of Thomas Wethered, esq. Deputy 
Commissary Gen. to the Forces.——At Shri- 
venham, the Hon. Thomas Liddell, second 
son of Lord Ravensworth, to Caroline Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late and sister of the present 
Viscount Barrington.——At Steeple Langford, 
Wilts, Charles Philip, eldest son of W. H. 
Townsend, esq. of Trumpington, near Cam- 
bridge, to Mary-Catherine, second dau. of J. 
P. Swayne, esq. of the former place. 

Lately. At eo the Rev. William 
Hawkes, LL.B. Chaplain of Saltash, Corn- 
wall, to Mary-Mitchell, third dau. of Geo. 
Halford esq of Wyndham-pl. Plymouth.—— 
At Glasgow, W. H. Swinton, second son of a 
A. Swinton, = of Warsash, Hants, to Mina, 
dau. of J. J. Gibbs, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp ABERCROMBY. 

Feb. 15. At Airthry Castle, N.B. 
aged 72, the Right Hon. George Aber- 
cromby, Baron Abercromby of Aboukir, 
and Tullibody, co. Clackmannan (1801), 
Lord Lieutenant and Sheriff Depute of 
Stirlingshire. 

He was the eldest son of the gallant 
General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B. 
the victor of Aboukir, by the Right Hon. 
Mary-Anne Lady Abercromby, daughter 
of John Menzies, of Fernton, co. Perth, 
esq. created a Peeress after her husband’s 
death in 1801. He succeeded his mother 
in the peerage, Feb. 11, 1821. 

Lord Abercromby married, Jan. 25, 
1799, the Hon. Montagu Dundas, third 
daughter of Henry first Viscount Mel- 
ville, and by that lady, who died in May 
1837, he had issue one son, George-Ralph, 
his successor ; and two daughters, the 
Hon. Montagu, married in 1831 to the 
Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. late Under. 
Secretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
ment, eldest son of Lord Panmure ; and 
the Hon. Mary Anne Abercromby, who 
is unmarried. 

The funeral of this much respected and 
popular nobleman took place on the 22d. 
February, at the ancient church of Tul- 
libody. It was one of the largest that 
was ever witnessed in the county. Among 
those present were Viscount Melville, 
Lord Dunfermline, the Lord Justice- 
General, the Right Hon. Fox Maule, 
Lord Cockburn, the Hon. Colonel Dun- 
das, the Hon. Captain Dundas, Sir T. 
Dick Lauder, Sir John Hay, &c. The 
present Lord Abercromby was chief 
mourner. About 60 carriages followed 
the hearse, and the road for nearly three 
miles was lined with the inhabitants of 
the district, anxious to testify their respect 
for one to whom they had long been ac- 
customed to look up to as a friend and 
benefactor. 

The present Lord Abercromby was 
born in 1800, and married in 1832 Louisa, 
daughter of the Hon. John Hay Forbes, 
a Lord of Session and Justiciary in Scot- 
land, by whom he hasissue. Heis Lord 
Lieutenant of Clackmannanshire, a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army, and was M.P., for 
Stirlingshire in the last Parliament. 


Count MATUSZEWIC. 

June 1, 1842. At St. Petersburgh, 
his Excellency Count Matuszewic. 

This Russian nobleman was well 
known in this country as one of the oldest 
members of the Melton hunt, His exe 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 


cellency was for some years Russian 
Minister at the Court of Naples, and on 
his retirement from that diplomatic ap- 
pointment, in 1839, he was accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of Sweden, from the 
Emperor of Russia; when, in the autumn 
of 1841, owing to his indifferent health, he 
resigned, and, on leaving Stockholm, re- 
paired to this country for several months, 
and had left it only a few weeks before 
his death. 


Hon. BErkeLey Pacer. 

Oct. 26. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 62, the Hon. Berkeley Paget, a 
Commissioner of Excise ; brother to the 
Marquess of Anglesey. 

He was born Jan. 2, 1780, the sixth 
son of Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, by 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. 
Arthur Champagne, Dean of Clonmac- 
nois. He was formerly Aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of York, in which capacity he 
was the medium of many of those acts of 
generosity which procured for the Duke 
the well-merited appellation of the ‘ sol- 
diers’ friend.” Mr. Berkeley Paget bad 
resided for many years in Hampton Court 
Palace, in which neighbourhood, as 
wherever else he has lived, he was uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved. 

Mr. Berkeley Paget married, Nov. 22, 
1804, Sophia-Askell, daughter of the 
late Hon. William Bucknall Grimston, 
uncle to the present Earl of Verulam. 
By this lady, who was Bedchamber 
Woman to Queen Adelaide, he had issue 
four sons and three daughters: 1, the 
Right Hon. Gertrude-Jane Viscountess 
Guillamore, married in 1828 to Lt.-Col. 
Standish O’Grady, now Viscount Guil- 
lamore, and has issue a numerous ss 
2. Frederick Paget, esq. Capt. in the 
Coldstream Guards, and M.P. for Beau- 
maris ; 3. Eleanor, married in 1825 to 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 
M.P. for Petersfield; 4, Catesby Paget, 
esq. Capt. 7th Foot, who married, in 
1839, Florinda-Frances, eldest daughter 
of the late Capt. Thomas Monck Mason, 
R.N. and was left a widower in 1842; 5, 
the Hon. Matilda-Susannah Paget, a 
Maid of Honour to the Queen; 6. Leo- 
pold; and 7. Lennox, who died an infant 
in 1827. 


Lirut.- GEN, Sir Jounn Sinciair, Bart, 

Oct. 1. At Sussex P'ace, Hyde Park, 
Sir John Sinclair, the sixt. Bart. of Dun. 
beath, co. eens i suieut.- General 
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in the East India Company’s Madras 
service. 

He was the only son of Sir Benjamin 
Sinclair, the fifth Baronet, whom he 
succeeded in the title, Oct. 26, 1796. 
He entered the East India Company’s 
service on the Madras establishment in 
1787, attained the rank of Colonel of the 
artillery, in 1824, the brevet rank of 
Major- Generalin 1830, and that of Lieut.- 
General in 18—. 

Sir John Sinclair married, first, in 
1803, Miss Nottley ; and secondly, in 
1825, Miss Sarah Charlotte Carter. We 
are not informed whether he has left any 
heir to his title. 


Ap. Sir Joun Lawrorp, K.C.B. 

Dec. 22. At his residence, Grove- 
road, St. John’s-wood, aged 86, Admiral 
Sir John Lawford, K.C.B. 

This much-respected old officer had 
been a commissioned officer in the navy 
for sixty-five years, and served as First 
Lieutenant of the Nimrod, 98 guns, in the 
battle of the 12th April, 1782, that ship 
being Lord Rodney’s second astern on 
that day. 

At the period of the Spanish arma- 
ment, in 1790, he commanded the Hound 
sloop, stationed in the channel, and for 
the two following years was with the same 
vessel at Jamaica. He was made Post 
Captain in 1793 into the Convert 36, 
which was lost on the Grand Caymenes 
in the West Indies, in the following year. 

Capt. Lawford was next appointed to 
the Agincourt 64; and removed from her, 
in the spring of 1798, to the Romney 50. 
In the following summer he captured a 
Swedish convoy, laden with stores for 
France, which formed the subject of a 
memorable judgment of Lord Stowell. 
The merchantmen with their cargoes 
were condemned, but the private adven- 
tures of their masters restored. 

In 1799 the Romney joined the ex- 
_— to the Helder, and was with 

ice- Adm. Mitchell, at the surrender of 
the Dutch squadron commanded by Rear- 
Adm. Storey. Capt. Lawford subse- 
quently removed into the Polyphemus 
64, which was attached to Lord Nelson’s 
division at the battle of Copenhagen, and 
sustained a loss of five men killed, and 
two wounded. On the 7th Dec. 1804, 
being on a cruise off Cape St. Mary, he 
captured the Santa Gertruyda, a Spanish 
frigate of 36 guns, laden with a valua- 
ble cargo from Peru and Mexico, and 
1,215,000 dollars in specie. In the fol- 
lowing summer he was removed into the 
Audacious 74, and from her was removed, 
towards the close of 1805, into the Impe- 
tueux, another third-rate, in which he 
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continued on channel service until the Ist 
Aug. 1811, when he was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. He became a 
Vice-Admiral in 1819, and Admiral in 
1837. He was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath in 1838. 

Sir John Lawford married, in 1803, a 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Holder, Rec- 
tor of Barsom, Suffolk. 


Vicre-Apm. Sir R. Hussey Hussey, 


Nov.6. At his seat, The Views, 
Huntingdonshire, aged 66, Vice-Adm. 
Sir Richard Hussey Hussey, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. &e. 

Admiral Hussey was born 16th March, 
1776. He was the younger son of Robt. 
Mowbray, esq. of fsa st House, in 
the county of Fife, by Arabella his wife, 
second daughter of Thomas Hussey, esq. 
of Wrexham, and was brother of the 
present Col. Sir Robert Mowbray, Knt. 
now of Cockairny. Sir Richard as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Hussey 
by sign manual on succeeding, in 1832, to 
the estates of his cousin Admiral Sir R. 
Hussey Bickerton, Bart. K.C.B. who 
was the only son of Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton, Bart. by Maria Anne, his wife, aunt 
to Sir Richard Hussey Hussey, K.C.B. 

This gallant officer commenced his 
naval career in 1789, as midshipman on 
board the Impregnable, of 98 guns, then 
bearing the flag of his relative, Sir Richard 
Bickerton. He was made Lieutenant in 
1793, Commander in 1794, and obtained a 
Captain’s commission in 1797. He at- 
tained the rank of Rear-Admiral 19th 
July 1821, and that of Vice-Admiral in 
Jan. 1837. 

Sir Richard was employed on constant 
service during the entire of the late war 
with France. He commanded the Active 
at the passage of the Dardanelles, in 
1807. At the reduction of St. Maura he 
commanded the Montague, and in 1813, 
when commanding the Repulse, he was 
employed, and frequently engaged with 
the batteries, &c. on the coast of Genoa. 
His services at the reduction of the 
Ionian Islands gained for him the honour 
of the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George ; and he was nominated K.C.B. 
in April 1833. His services will. be 
found more fully related in Marshall’s 
a Naval Biography, vol. i. pp. 804— 
812. 


On succeeding to the estates of his 
cousin, as before mentioned, he took up 
his residence in the county of Hunting- 
don, of which he became subsequently a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant, and 
in 1839 he served the office of High 
Sheriff. 
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He married, Jan. 5, 1815, Anna, sixth 
daughter of William Hobson, esq. of 
Markfield in Middlesex, by whom he has 
issue Richard-Hussey, born 22nd Oct. 
1815, and three daughters, of whom 
Eleanor, the second, was married in 1838 
to the present Lord St. John, and has 
issue. 

The mortal remains of the deceased 
Admiral have been interred in the family 
vault at Woodwalton, Huntingdonshire. 


Lr.-Gen. Sir C. W. Doyre. 

Oct. At Paris, Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles William Doyle, G.C.B. and 
C.B., Knt. of the Legion of Honour, 
Charles III. of Spain, and the Turkish 
Crescent. 

Sir Charles Doyle was the son of 
William Doyle, esq. of Brambletown, co. 
Kilkenny, and Clomoney, co. Carlow, by 
the daughter of General Silvani, of 
Verona. He entered the army in 1793 
as Lieutenant in the 14th foot, and was 
actively employed for upwards of 37 years 
in Holland and Flanders, the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies, in Egypt and 
the Peninsula. During that period it was 
his good fortune to be thanked upon four 


occasions on the field of battle, by the’ 


general officers under whom he was 
serving—viz., by Gen. Abercromby, at 
the assault of the heights of Famar, in 
1793, and the capture of Porto Rico, in 
1796 ; by Gen. Morshed, for a successful 
attack on a privateer at Barbadoes, in 
1797 ; and by Gen. Hutchinson, in 1801. 
He also received the special thanks of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, then 
commander-in. chief, upon two occasions, 
and obtained a majority through his royal 
highness’s recommendation. He was 
wounded four times: in the hand, at the 
attack of Lannoi, in 1793; in the arm, 
at the battle of the 2lst of March, in 
Egypt, in 1801; in the knee, at the 
attack of the Col de Balaguer, 1809; and 
in the shoulder, at the storming of the 
outworks at Tarragona, in 18i1. He 
was decorated with the second class of 
the order of the Crescent for his services 
in Egypt in the year 180]. In 1808 he 
was taken from the command of the 87th 
regiment, and sent into Spain, by his 
Majesty’s Government, as a military 
commissioner. The rank of Major- 
General in the Spanish armies was con- 
ferred upon him, and a regiment was 
raised and named “the Triadores of 
Doyle” in commemoration of his conduct 
in the affair of Olite. An escudo of 
honour (to be worn on the left arm) was 
conferred upon him in 1809 for assuming 
the command of and saving the city of 
Tortosa, then threatened with insurrection 
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by the inhabitants whilst the French were 
at the gates of the town. The motto of 
this badge was “‘ The Reward of En- 
thusiasm, Efficiency, and Valour.” The 
arms of the city were engrafted upon his 
family arms, by order of the Government 
of Spain at that period, and ratified by 
King Ferdinand. He was appointed a 
knight of the order of Charles III., for 
his services in the years 1808-9, and his 
exemplary conduct was reported by the 
Spanish to the British Government. A 
medal was struck in 1810 by the Spanish 
Government, to mark its special appro- 
bation of the conduct of the General when 
he took by assault the tower and battery 
of Bagur, on the 10th of September, and 
assisted in the operations against, and the 
taking the Castle of Palamos, on the 14th 
of that month. A medal was presented 
to him at the close of the campaign, with 
the motto, ‘* For Distinguished Valour.” 
He was recommended by the Duke of 
Wellington to be appointed Colonel of a 
regiment to be raised in Catalonia. In 
1811 he obtained the cross of Distinction 
from the Spanish authorities for the de- 
fence of Tarragona, as well as the cross 
of Distinction for the three principal 
battles in Catalonia, and the rank of, 
Lieutenant- General inthe Spanish armies, 
for his services in Catalonia, Arragon, and 
Valencia. He was appointed commai:der- 
in-chief of the army of reserve raised and 
disciplined at Cadiz during the siege. 
He was also appointed Director of the 
establishment of Military Instruction. 
He was thanked upon five occasions in 
the Government Gazette, and again re- 
commended by the Spanish to the British 
Government. In 1812 he was appointed 
Companion of the Bath, and a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. In 1819 he was 
created a Kuight Commander of the 
Guelph, for his services with the Hano- 
verian troops at Valenciennes and 
Lannois, and a Grand Cross in 1839. He 
was appointed to the command of the 
South-western district of Ireland in 1825, 
and was for some time Colonel of the 
10th Royal Veteran battalion. He 
attained the rank of Colonel in the British 
service, in 1813, that of Major-General 
in 1815, and that of Lieut.-General in 
1837. 

Sir C. W. Doyle married first, in 1803, 
one of the daughters of Sir John Coghill, 
Bart. and secondly in 1838 the widow of 
William Stair, esq. 


Lizut.-GeEn, Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. 
Oct. 14, At Brighton, aged 68, Lieut.- 

Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. and 

G.C.H. Colonel of the 24th regiment. 
The late Sir James Lyon was the son 
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of Capt. James Lyon, by the daughter of 
James Hamilton, esq. He was born in 
a transport, returning from America after 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, where his 
gallant father was killed. He entered the 
army in 1793, as an Ensign in the 25th 
Foot ; embarked with the regiment, doing 
duty as Marines, the same year, and was 
present on board the Marlborough in Lord 
Howe’s actions of the 27th and 28th of 
May, and the Ist of June, 1794. Next 
year he served with his regiment in the 
West Indies, and on Lord G. Lennox’s 
staff at Plymouth in 1797 and 1798. He 
went as Aide-de.camp with Sir Charles 
Stuart to Minorca, in October of the 
latter year. He also served in Egypt, 
Spain, and Portugal. He commanded 
the 97th Foot at Vimiera, Talavera, 
Busaco, and at the first siege of Badajoz, 
and received a medal and clasp for 
Vimiera and Talavera. He subsequently 
served in the army under the orders of 
the Prince Royal of Sweden, and on the 
staff in Flanders, where he commanded 
the Hanoverian Brigade in the 5th Di- 
vision. He became a Major-General in 
the British army in 1814. In 1817 he 
served as Commanding-General of the 
Inland district. He was advanced to the 
local rank of Lieut.-General in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands in 1828 ; was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 24th 
foot in Sept. 1829; and became Lieut.- 
General in the army 1830. 

Besides the honours already mentioned, 
he received the order of Maximilian 
Joseph of Bavaria for his services at 
Waterloo ; the Grand Cross of the Sword 
of Sweden for the campaign in Germany 
in 1813; and the order of St. Anne of 
Russia. He was nominated K.C.B. in 
1815, and G.C.H. in 1817. 

He married a daughter of Edward 
Coxe, esq. and niece of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Coxe, the historian. 

Masor-Gen. Sir J. T. Jones, Barr. 

Feb. 26. At Cheltenham, in his 60th 
year, Major-General Sir John Thomas 
Jones, of Cranmer Hall, Norfolk, Bart. 
and K.C.B. Aide-de-camp to the Queen. 

He was born March 25, 1783, the eldest 
son of John Jones, esq. of Landguardfort, 
(son of John Jones, of Fakenham, Nor- 
folk, by Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
‘Thomas Ware, of Bury St. Edmund’s,) 
and Mary, daughter of John Roberts, an 
officer in the 29th Foot. His next brother 
was the late Capt. George Mathews Jones, 
R.N. who died in 1831. The third, Wil- 
liam- Daniel, is a Lieut.-Colonel R. Art. 
The fourth, Henry-Taylor, isin the civil 
department of the Ordnance; and the 
fifth, Harry-David, in the R. Engineers, 
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The late Baronet entered the Royal 
Engineers as Second Lieutenant, Aug. 
30, 1792; became ist Lieutenant 1800; 
Second Captain 1805; Captain 1809; 
brevet Major and Lieut.-Colonel 1812; 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Eng. 1816; brevet 
Colonel 1825; and a Major-General 
1837, when he retired from the service. 

He served the campaign in Calabria, 
&c. was present at the battle of Maida, 
at the attack of the castle of Scylla, and 
in tbe retreat to Corunna. He afterwards 
accompanied the expedition to Walcheren, 
and was present at the reduction of F'lush- 
ing. He served the campaighs of 1810, 
1), and 12, in the Peninsula, and received 
a medal for the siege of Badajoz. Atthe 
siege of Burgos in 1812, he was shot 
through the ankle-joint. He was made a 
Companion of the Bath at the enlarge- 
ment of the Order in Jan. 1815; and in 
18... raised to the grade of a Knight Com- 
mander, By patent dated Sept. 30, 1831, 
he was created a Baronet; and he re- 
ceived a grant of the following armorial 
insignia, in allusion to his military ser- 
vices : Azure, ona fess or, a bomb between 
two grenades fired proper; in chief a 
castle argent, and over it the word 
NETHERLANDS in letters of gold; in base 
a lion couchant argent, round his neck a 
medal or, hung by a ribbon gules, fim- 
briated azure. Crest, in front of a castle, 
as in the arms, a lion couchant argent, 
gorged with a wreath of laurel, and sus- 
pended therefrom an escocheon gules, 
charged with a medal or. Motto, Arte e¢ 
Marte. 

Sir J. T. Jones was also an aide-de- 
~- to his late Majesty. 

e married, April 20, 1816, Catharine- 
Maria, daughter of Effingham Lawrence, 
of New York, and late of London, by 
whom he had issue: 1. Sir Lawrence 
Jones, his successor, born in 1817; 2. 
Willoughby; 3. Emily-Florence ; and 4. 
Herbert- Walsingham. 


Masor Marcus ANNESLEY. 

Oct. 2. At Great Malvern, Major 
Marcus Annesley. 

He was the natural son of the Hon. 
Marcus Annesley, of the county Down, 
brother to the first Earl Annesley. He 
entered the 6lst regiment as Ensign, in 
1798, and was on service in various parts 
of the world; at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Egypt, in Sicily, at the battle of Maida, 
where he served as adjutant of the grena- 
dier battalion, under the command of Sir 
Robert O'Callaghan, and throughout the 
Peninsular war. He was engaged in the 
battle of Salamanca as captain, all his se. 
nior officers having been either killed or 
wounded, For this service, as in that of 
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Egypt, he received a medal, but not the 
promotion usual on occasions when of- 
ficers are moved to the command of a re- 
giment in the course of an action, and 
carry it through with gallantry and suc- 
cess. At the passage of the Nivelle, 
Nov. 10, 1813, he received a severe gun- 
shot wound, which rendered him lame for 
the remainder of his life; but he, not- 
withstanding, accompanied his regiment 
to the West Indies, and purchased his 
majority in 1823. In 1836 he retired upon 
half-pay, unattached, having served his 
Sovereign and his country gallantly and 
zealously during a period of 44 years, 
36 of which he was unremittingly upon 
full pay in the 61st regiment. 


Rear.-ApmM. HENDERSON. 


Jan. 14. At Aberdeen, Rear-Ad- 
miral Robert Henderson. 

He was born in that cityin 1778. His 
father, Capt. William Henderson, was 
one of the younger sons of a very re- 
spectable family, which has long enjoyed 
an entailed estate in Forfarshire ; and, 
on the maternal side, the Admiral was 
a descendant of the house of Seton of 
Mourice, which has for several genera- 
tions held an estate in Aberdeenshire. 
After being educated, partly at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, at fourteen years of 
age he joined the Southampton frigate as 
Midshipman. He was made Lieutenant 
in 1799; joined the Osprey in August of 
the same year; and was present in that 
vessel at the reduction of St. Lucia, in 
1803. In the same year he was severely 
wounded while gallantly boarding a 
privateer in a boat off the island of 
Trinidad. In March, 1804, with one 
of the ship’s boats and a crew of only 17 
men, he captured the French privateer, 
La Resource, mounting 14 guns, with a 
crew of 45 men, for which gallant service 
he was presented with a sword by the 
Patriotic Society of London. He was 
Lieutenant of the Centaur at the capture 
of Surinam, in 1804, when the powder 
magazine was fired by the enemy, and his 
wounds were of so serious a nature that 
his life was despaired of. He obtained 
the rank of Commander, June 21, 1804; 
and that of Captain, Jan. 22, 1806; and 
enjoycda pension for distinguished services, 
which ceased on his obtaining his flag, 
June 28, 1838. 


ArtuurR BLENNERHASSETT, Esa. 


Jan. 23. At Nantes in France, after 
only three days’ illness, of brain fever, 
aged 45, Arthur Blennerhassett, esq. 
formerly M.P. for co. Kerry. 

He was returned at the general election 
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of 1837, on the Conservative interest, 
after a poll which terminated as follows : 


Morgan J. O’ Connell, esq. .. ..697 
A. Blennerhassett, esq.....+++ 

F. W. B. Mullins, esq........498 
J. Hickson, esq. . ..+eeeeee000112 


In 1841 he was defeated, the result of 
the poll being, for 


Hon. Wm. Browne......... +751 

M. J. O'Connell, esq. ........ 744 

A. Blennerhassett, esq.........445 

Be Hickson, OSG. os cone scccvsce 

Mr. Blennerhassett married a daughter 
of B. D. Grady, esq. and was a widower. 
He has left five children, three daughters 
and two sons, the eldest of whom (the 
heir) is in his 17th year. 


Hon. T. Ornve-Pow ett. 


Jan. 31. At Bolton Hall, near Ley- 
burn, Yorkshire, aged 55, the Hon. 
Thomas Powlett Orde-Powlett, only 
surviving brother, and heir presumptive, 
to Lord Bolton. 

He was born Oct. 16, 1787, the second 
son of Thomas first Lord Bolton, by 
Jane-Mary Powlett, natural daughter 
and testamentary heir of Charles 5th Duke 
of Bolton. He was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
honorary degree of M.A. in 1810. He 
was best known on the turf. 

Mr. Orde-Powlett married in Feb. 1811, 
Letitia, natural daughter of the late Hen- 
ry O’ Brien, esq. and had issue five sons, 
of whom three survive: 1. Thomas, born 
and died 1816; 2. William Henry Orde- 
Powlett, esq. born in 1818, now heir- 
presumptive to the barony of Bolton; 3. 
Thomas, born in ]822 ; 4. Charles, died 
an — in 1825; 5, Amias- Charles, born 
in 3 


WittiamM Orpeg, Esa. 


Oct. 16. At Morpeth, suddenly, aged 
70, William Orde, esq. of Nunnykirk, 
near that place. 

Mr. Orde was the second son of Wil- 
liam Orde, of Morpeth, esq. (half-brother 
to Thomas, created Lord Bolton in 1797, 
and to Admiral Sir John Orde, Bart.) by 
Anne, sister and heiress of Edward Ward, 
of Nunnykirk, esq. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s inn, Feb. 8, 1799. 

His elder brother, John, a Major in 
the army, having died (in the East Indies,) 
without issue, he succeeded to the estates 
of both his father and his mother’s family, 
and greatly enlarged and adorned the 
mansion of Nunnykirk, from the designs 
of Mr. Dobson, architect, of Newcastle. 

Mr. Orde was well known in the 
sporting world as the proprietor of Bees« 
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wing, and other celebrated racers, and 
was respected as an honest and an honour- 
able sportsman. He was at the great 
féte at Ravensworth four days before his 
death, and promenaded a considerable 
time on the lawn, when he appeared 
in good spirits and conversed freely with 
all around. 

Mr. Orde wasa batchelor, and is suc- 
ceeded in his estate by his nephew, 
Charles William Orde, esq. son of the 
late Major Charles Wm. Orde, of the 
9th dragoons, 


G. A. Muskett, Esa. 

Jan. 31. Suddenly, of an affection of 
the heart, at the residence of his brother, 
Major Muskett, at North Brixton, aged 
57, George Alfred Muskett, esq. of the 
Bury, Rickmansworth, formerly M.P. for 
St. Alban’s, and a banker in that borough. 

He obtained his election in 1837, de- 
feating Mr. Cabbell, one of the two 
Conservative candidates. ‘The numbers 
were, for 

Hon. E. H. Grimston 361 
G. A. Muskett, esq. . 347 
B. B. Cabbell, esq. . . 219 

In 1841 both the late members were 
replaced by Mr. Repton, a Conservative, 
and Lord Listowel, a Whig; the poll 
being as follows : 

288 


258 
251 


G. W. J. Repton, esq. . 
Lord Listowel . . . . 
Henry R. Worley, esq. . 
G. A. Muskett, esq. . . 150 

Mr. Muskett has left two daughters. 


Rev. Francis Wrancuam, M.A. 

Dec. 27. At his residence in Chester, 
aged 73, the Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A. F.S.A. late Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of York, Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of York, Canon of York and 
Chester, and Rector of Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire, and of Dodleston, Cheshire. 

Mr. Wrangham sprang from that re- 
spectable class in the community that has 
in all ages furnished at least a due pro- 
portion of men of sound learning and 
simple piety to the walks of literature and 
the ministry of the Church, His father, 
Mr. George Wrangham, of Raisthorpe, 
near Malton, was a substantial yeoman of 
the East Riding of York, who, after 
having bestowed on his favourite and 
gifted son the best education his native 
province could supply, sent him up in 
Oct. 1786 to Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, being then only 17 years of age. 
From Magdalen College, Mr. Wrangham 
removed in October of the following year 
to Trinity Hall, on the invitation of Dr. 
Jowett, Regius Professor of Civil Law; 
he took his degree of M.A, in 1790, ob- 
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taining the high mathematical honours of 
third wrangler and second Smith’s prize- 
man. In the classical examination that 
followed, Mr. Wrangham gained the first 
medal; while the second was adjudged to 
Mr. Tweddell, whose reputation as a 
scholar had been always deemed of the 
very highest order. In addition to these 
honours connected with his degree, Mr. 
Wrangham obtained, in 1787, while at 
Magdalen, the prize for Greek epigrams ; 
and subsequently, in each of the years 
1794, 1800, 1811, and 1812, the Sea. 
tonian prize for the best poem on a 
sacred subject. 

Some political disagreements prevented 
Mr. Wrangham from becoming a Fellow 
and Tutor of his college, and he quitted 
the University to become tutor to Lord 
Frederick Montagu, only brother to the 
Duke of Manchester. He subsequently 
became a member of Trinity College. 

Having entered holy orders, he be- 
came Curate at Cobham, in Surrey, in 
1794 and 1795, where he had the oppor- 
tunity of easy and familiar access to the 
most distinguished and intellectual society 
in the metropolis. Towards the close of 
1795 Humphrey Osbaldiston, esq. pre- 
sented him to the vicarage of Hunmanby 
with Muston, in the county of York, 
and, through the recommendation of the 
same gentleman, he obtained at the same 
time the vicarage of Folkton. 

He officiated three times as Chaplain to 
the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, viz. in 
1808 to W. J. Denison, esq. afterwards 
M.P. for Surrey; in 1814 to Sir F. L. 
Wood, Bart.; and in 1823 to Walter 
Fawkes, esq. an instance, it is believed, 
unprecedented of the same clergyman 
having been three times chosen for that 
appointment in Yorkshire. 

In 1814, the Archbishop of York ap- 
pointed him his Examining Chaplain at 
Bishopsthorpe; an office which he ex- 
clusively filled for a period of twenty 

ears, when he resigned it on account of 
is increasing infirmities. 

Through a lapse which devolved to his 
Grace in 1819, Mr. Wrangham was 
enabled to exchange the vicarage of Folk- 
ton for the rectory of Thorpe Basset ; 
and by the same high patronage, he was, 
in 1820, appointed Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. This Archdeaconry he exchanged, 
in 1828, for that of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He received, likewise, from 
his Grace, in 1823, the stall of Ample- 
forth in the cathedral of York; and 
prebend of Chester, two years afterwards, 
as anoption. In right of the latter, he 
became in 1827 Rector of Dodleston, in 
Cheshire, where he erected a monument 
to the memory of the Lord Chancellor 
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Ellesmere, who had discreditably lain for 
upward of two centuries under a name- 
less stone. 

Mr. Wrangham was a member of the 
Roxburghe and Bannatyne clubs; and, 
as honorary adjunct, of several philoso- 
phical and literary societies. 

We now proceed to give a list of his 
numerous publications. 

He is said to have published anony- 
mously, in 1792, an anti-radical parody on 
part of a comedy of Aristophanes, with 
critical notes, entitled, Reform, a Farce, 
S8vo. 

In 1794, he sent to the press, The 
Restoration of the Jews, a Seaton prize 


m, 4to. 

In 1795, The Destruction of Babylon, 
a poem, 4to. Anda volume of Poems, 
8vo. 

In 1798, Rome is Fallen, a Visitation 
Sermon preached at Scarborough, 4to. 

In 1800, The Holy Land, a Seaton 
prize poem, 4to. 

In 1801, Practical Sermons, founded 
on Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. Another set, 
having for their basis, Baxter’s Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest, appeared for the first 
time in 1816; when a selection of his 
various fugitive pieces was published in 
three vols, Svo. 

In 1802, Leslie’s Short and Eas 
Method with the Deists, and the Trut 
of Christianity demonstrated, with Four 
additional Marks, 8vo. 

In 1803, The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter, a poem, 8vo. And The 
Advantages of Diffused Knowledge, a 
Charity School Sermon, 4to. 

In 1808, A Dissertation on the best 
means of Civilizing the Subjects of the 
British Empire in India, and of diffusing 
the Light of the Christian Religion 
throughout the Eastern World, 4to. 

And in the same year, The Restora- 
tion of Learning in the East, a poem, 
4to. This was published at the express 
desire of the three judges appointed by 
the University of Cambridge to award 
Mr. Buchanan’s prizes. 

In 1808, The corrected edition of 
Langhorne’s Plutarch’s Lives, with many 
additional notes, 6 vols. 8vo. And two 
Assize Sermons, 4to. 

In 1809, A Sermon preached at Scar- 
borough, at the Primary Visitation of the 
Archbishop of York, 4to. 

In 1811, The Sufferings of the Primi- 
tive Martyrs a Seaton prize poem, 4to. 

In 1812, Joseph made known to his 
Brethren, a Seaton prize poem, 4to. 

In 1813, The Death of Saul and 
Jonathan, a poem, 8vo. 

In 1814, Two Assize Sermons, 4to, 
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In 1816, The British Plutarch, in six 
vols, 8vo. 

In 1817, Forty Sonnets from Petrarch, 
printed (with every advantage of typo- 

phy) by Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. at his private press, Lee Priory, 
Kent. 

In 1820, Dr. Zouch’s Works col. 
lected, with a Prefatory Memoir, in two 
vols. 8vo., and a collection of Archbishop 
Markham’s Carmina Quadragesimalia, 
&c. in 4to. and 8vo. for private circula- 
tion. 

In 1821, A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
8vo.— And The Lyrics of Horace, 
being a translation of the first four Books 
of his Odes, 8vo. Second edition in 
4to. and 8vo. for private distribution 
only, 1832. 

In 1822, A second Charge, delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland, 8vo. 

In 1823, Two Assize Sermons, 8vo.— 
And a third Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
8vo. 

In 1824, Sertum Cantabrigiense ; or, 
the Cambridge Garland, 8vo. 

In 1828, Bp. Walton’s Prolegomena 
to the Polyglott Bible, with copious an- 
notations, in 2 vols. 8vo. under the 
sanction of the University of Cambridge ; 
which, with her accustomed munificence, 
defrayed the expense of the publication. 

The Pleiad, or Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, forming the twenty-sixth volume 
of Constable’s Miscellany. 

In 1829, a Letter to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the Roman Catholic 
claims; of which Mr. Wrangham had, for 
upward of thirty years, been the firm but 
temperate advocate. 

He occasionally employed his leisure 
by printing (for private circulation exclu. 
sively) Centuria Mirabilis, and The 
Saving Bank, 4to. The Doom of the 
Wicked, a Sermon founded upon Baxter, 
and The Virtuous Woman, a Funeral 
Discourse on the Death of the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Anne Hudson, 8vo. and a few 
copies of a Catalogue of the English por- 
tion of his voluminous library; which, 
with characters of the subjects, authors, 
or editions, forms 642 pages, 8vo. (See 
Marton’s Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Books, p. 235.) 

Psyche, or Songs of Butterflies, by T. 
H. Bayly, esq. attempted in Latin rhymes 
to the same airs, with a few additional 
trifles, 1828. (Privately printed.) And 
several of his elegant poetical translations 
have from time to time appeared in our 
own pages, 
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In 1842 Mr. Wrangham presented to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his valuable 
collection of pamphlets, consisting of be- 
tween 9 and 10,000 publications, bound 
in about 1000 volumes. Asa literary man 
he was inan especial degree the /auda- 
tus a laudatis—as one whose scholarship 
received the homage of Parr, and whose 
poetry the still rarer eulogy of Byron. As 
a theological writer, his compositions 
were characterised by a sound orthodoxy 
and mild benevolence; while the gentle- 
ness and timidity of his nature in some 
measure disqualified him from bringing 
forward so earnestly and prominently, as 
is now generally done, those particular 
truths of the Gospel in which he was a 
firm believer through life, and to which 
he clung as his only ground of confidence 
in his latter years of calm decay. 

Mr. Wrangham was twice married. His 
first wife was Agnes, fifth daughter of 
Col. Ralph Creyke, of Marton, in York- 
shire, by whom he had only one daughter, 
late the wife of the Rev. Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East 
Riding of York, and son of the justly 
revered senator and philanthropist of that 
name. 

His second wife, who survives to de- 
plore his loss, was Dorothea, daughter 
and co-heiress of the Rev. Digby Cayley, 
of Thormanby, in the county of York, 
by whom he has left five children— 

1. Philadelphia, the relict of the Rev. 
Edward W. Barnard, brother of H. G. 
Barnard, esq. of Cave Castle, county of 

ork. 

2. Rev. George Wrangham, Rector of 
Thorpe Basset, and Vicar of Ampleforth, 
in the same county. 

3. Digby Cayley Wrangham, a serjeant- 
at-law, formerly M.P. for Sudbury. 

4. Ann Caroline, the wife of John 
Whitehall Dod, esq. of Cloverley, in the 
county of Salop, and of Broughton Hall, 
in the county of Flint. 

5. Lucy Charlotte, the wife of Henry 
Raikes, esq. barrister-at-law, and regis- 
trar of the diocese of Chester. 

A portrait of Archdeacon Wrangham, 
painted by J. Jackson, R.A. and en- 
graved by R. Hicks, was published in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery, 1829. 


Rev. Joun Waicut, D.D. 

March 2. At Great Billing, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 83rd year, the Rev. John 
Wright, D.D. Rector of that parish, and 
in the commission of the peace for the 
county. 

He was the son of a respectable farmer, 
who, at the time of his birth, resided at 
Farnworth, in the parish of Prescot, 
Lancashire, and in consequence of the 
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advantages which, from this circumstance, 


he would be entitled to at the university, 


his father determined on educating him 
for the church. 

He was sent first to the Free Grammar 
School of Warrington, then under the 
mastership of the Rev. Edward Owen ; 
and after remaining there some years he 
proceeded to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated successively M.A. 
17—, and D.D. 18S—, and of which col- 
lege he was elected a Fellow. Soon after 
completing his studies at the university, 
he was ordained to the curacy of Warring- 
ton, the scene of his early school days, 
and whilst there he married Miss Anne 
Pemberton, daughter of Edward Pem- 
berton, M.D. and aunt to Thomas Pem- 
berton, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Coun. 
sel, and M.P. for Ripon; but by this lady, 
who died a few years back, he had no 
issue. Mr. Wright became afterwards 
curate of Liverpool, and was for some 
time also curate of Walton on the Hill. 

He was presented to the rectory of 
Great Billing by the Principal and Fel- 
lows of Brasenose College, in 1801. His 
remains were there interred on the 8th 
March, but it is a remarkable fact that 
there was notasinglerelative present at his 
funeral. It appears that a letter had been 
written by him during his illness to a 
nephew in Lancashire, but that in con- 
sequence of the place of residence of the 
latter being at some distance in the coun- 
try, and to which there was no regular 
post, it only reached him at the same time 
as a second communication which was 
forwarded announcing the death of the 
reverend gentleman, and both of which 
found their destination the very day the 
funeral took place. 


Rev. Georce Lanesuaw, B.D. 

Feb. 20. At his rooms in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in the 37th year of 
his age, the Rev. George Langshaw, B.D. 
a Fellow of that College, and Vicar of 
St. Andrew’s the Great, in Cambridge. 

This gentleman was born at Lancaster, 
May 8, 1806, and was the second son of 
Mr. John Langshaw, a much esteemed 
and respected inhabitant of that town, 
He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the Grammar School of his native 
place, and was afterwards sent to Sed- 
burgh, in Yorkshire, from which latter 
school there are three scholarships to St. 
John’s College. Mr. Langshaw com- 
menced his studies at the university in 
Oct. 1825, and soon began there to exhibit 
the rays of future promise. The very 
following year we find him third on the 
prize list as a freshman, and also dis- 
tinguished for his themes of that year. 
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In 1827 again his name appears in the list 
of prizemen as a junior soph., the pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor’s son, the Rev. 
Launcelot Shadwell, being at the head of 
the list, and Mr, Langshaw and Mr. 
Pritchard, now alsoa Fellow of St. John’s 
College, standing next, but so equal in 
merit as to be both classed together. In 
the same year too Mr. Langshaw was at 
the head of the dcclamation prizemen, 
and gained a second time honorable dis- 
tinction for his themes. In Jan. 1829, 
he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and on that occasion stood the head of 
the Second Class. He gained also the 
only prize which was that year awarded 
by the members of the university, for the 
best dissertation in Latin prose ; and on 
the mathematical tripos, which this year 
exhibited « list of competitors second to 
none, he was a successful wrangler. 
Again in 1831 he successfully contended 
for the honors of the university, obtaining 
the Hulsean prize. Ou the 13th April, 
in the year following, he proceeded M.A. 
having been a short time before elected a 
Junior Fellow of his college, and, about 
the same period, he undertook the duties 
of a College Tutor. Amongst others 
who have been under his care as tutor we 
may mention the present Lord Blantyre, 
who was entrusted to his charge shortly 
after the lamented decease of his father. 
The latter, it will be in the recollection of 
our readers, was unfortunately killed at 
Brussels in 1830, and at that time the 
present peer was only in his 12th year. He 
had just been entered at Eton, when Mr. 
Langshaw was appointed to superintend his 
studies, a duty for which no one was better 
calculated, and which we can safely assert 
he discharged with credit and satisfaction, 

Mr. Langshaw’s first labours in the 
church were at Cottenham, near Cam- 
bridge, to which he was ordained as tem- 
porary curate; subsequently he became 
curate of Great Oakley in Essex, and of 
Scotter in Lincolnshire. He was pre- 
sented to the living of St. Andrew’s the 
Great in 1835, by Dr. Wood, then Dean 
of Ely and Master of St. John’s College, 
with whom he was an especial favourite, 
and from whom he received, on several 
occasions, marked instances of regard 
and esteem. He was also for some 
time one of the College preachers, and 
voluntarily took upon himself the duty of 
reading the prayers, &c. at Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital in the town of Cambridge, in 
weekly rotation with other clergymen of 
an equally pious and benevolent disposi- 
tion with himself. 

For many months before his death Mr. 
Langshaw’s health had been failing, and 
in the spring of 1842 it was deemed ne- 
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cessary for him for a time to give up his 
duties entirely. He came back to his 
parish in a great degree restored, but 
symptoms of returning weakness began 
speedily to discover themselves, On 
Sunday, Jan. 22nd, when preaching in 
the school-room used for divine service 
during the rebuilding of the parish church, 
he was compelled, from extreme weak- 
ness, to conclude his discourse abruptly. 
From this time he rapidly sank, and with- 
out pain of body, or distrust of mind, 
untilon Monday, Feb. 20th, he peace- 
ably entered into ‘‘the rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” 

His mortal remains were, on ‘Thursday 
the 24th Feb. interred in the ante-chapel 
of St. John’s College. The funeral pro- 
cession moved from the rooms of the de- 
ceased, in the second court, shortly after 
two o’clock, and was met by the Senior 
Dean at the entrance of the chapel, at- 
tended by the Junior Dean and the chapel 
clerk. Many undergraduates had previous- 
ly assembled in the chapel, and occupied 
the places reserved for them near the altar. 
The stalls were occupied by the parochial 
clergy and the Fellows, and the seats im- 
mediately below them were appropriated 
to strangers and to such of the late Vicar’s 
eg oa as wished to pay him this 
ast tribute of respect. The stillness 
that prevailed during the whole ceremony, 
and the solemnity with which it was con- 
ducted, seemed to indicate a general 
prevalence of those feelings which the 
burial service is so fitted to inspire-—sor- 
row for a departed brother, and meek 
submission to the will of Heaven. 

The simple and affectionate earnestness 
of his public, and the self-sacrificing and 
laborious faithfulness of his pastoral 
ministrations, had justly endeared him to 
the people of his charge; whilst the 
blameless integrity and genuine tender- 
ness of his private character, had won 
the unfeigned love of those personally 
acquainted with him. 


Rev. G. A. Monrcomery. 

Dec. 1. Aged 49, the Rev. George 
Augustus Montgomery, M.A. Rector of 
Bishopstone, in South Wilts, and Pre- 
bendary of Ruscombe, in the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum, 

Mr. Montgomery was the son of a gen- 
tleman supposed to be a scion of the 
noble house of Herbert. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, and was presented to 
the rectory of Bishopstone by George 
— of Pembroke and Montgomery, in 
1821. 

Amongst the parochial clergy of the 
diocese, there was not one who more 
conscientiously, faithfully, or zealously 
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«‘gerved at the altar,” and fulfilled all the 
functions of his sacred office, than did the 
late Rector of Bishopstone. His days were 

ed in the unceasing exercise of every 
Christian duty; his attention to the 
spiritual condition of his parishioners was 
unremitting, as his anxious solicitude for 
the poor was unbounded. With a libe- 
rality worthy of being emulated by many 
incumbents of much more richly endowed 
benefices, he, at his sole expense, refitted, 
and with scrupulous taste embellished, 
the interior of his parish church, and ren- 
dered it one of the most simply beautiful 
edifices dedicated to the service of God, 
in the country. In every relation of 
social life he endeared himself to those 
who knew him, however casually, by the 
warmth of his feeling, the courteous benig- 
nity of his manner, the gentleness of his 
disposition, and his sympathy for all who 
were ‘afflicted or distressed.” The loss 
of so good, so truly pious, so exemplary a 
man, even under the circumstances inci- 
dental to our common nature, must have 
been deeply and severely felt by all around 
him ; but there is something inscrutable 
to mortal comprehension in that awful— 
nay, appalling—dispensation of Provi- 
dence, by which a life so thoroughly de- 
voted to the service of God, and to the 
good of his fellow-creature, was in an 
instant terminated. Mr. Montgomery 
left Wilton House, with the Earl Bruce, 
for the purpose of looking over the new 
church building at East Grafton, in the 
parish of Great Bedwyn. During the 
preceding fortnight the eastern portion of 
the nave had been covered in with a stone 
vault, and the construction had been care- 
fully examined by the architect, and by 
persons connected with the works, and 
they unanimously considered it to be per- 
fectly secure—and this, too, but a very 
short time before the fatal occurrence 
which we have the painful duty of record- 
ing. At half-past one o’clock, Mr. 
Montgomery, accompanied by the Earl 
Bruce, the Rev. John Ward, vicar of 
Great Bedwyn, his nephew Mr. Gabriel, 
Mr. Ferrey, and the clerk of the works, 
entered to inspect the new church, from 
which the centres of the arches had been 
removed that morning. The whole party 
had gone through the church in the first 
instance, and were assembled in the chan- 
cel. Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Ward 
separated from therest afterafew minutes, 
and were returning into the nave in order 
to get a better view of the vaulting. Mr. 
Gabriel followed them. Mr. Ward was 
in advance, and hearing a crack, sprang 
forward. Mr. Gabriel also saved him- 
self by jumping into the north aisle; but 
Mr. Montgomery unhappily being more 
in the centre, was completely covered 
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by the falling mass, and instantaneously 
killed. Independently of fractures of the 
skull, both in the forehead and at the base, 
there was a compound fracture of the left 
thigh, and the right arm was broken close 
to the elbow. An inquest was holden on 
the body, before a most respectable jury, 
and a verdict of ‘“‘ Accidental Death” 
returned, 

Mr. Montgomery married Cecilia, 
daughter of the Very Rev. George Mark- 
ham, D.D. late Dean of York, but has 
left no issue. 


Tuos. Le Branc, Ese. D.C.L. F.A.S. 

Jan. 23, At Northaw, Herts, in his 
70th year, Thomas Le Blane, esq. D.C.L. 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
late Master of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

The memory of this most amiable man 
requires more than a passing notice. He 
was a nephew of Sir Simon Le Blane, 
one of the Justices of the King’s Bench, 
a brief memoir of whom will be found in 
po Gentleman’s Magazine for 1816, i, 

Having received his early education at 
the Charter House, he entered at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1792, and was elected 
Fellow in 1800. Mr. Le Blanc was 
called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn on the 23rd of June, 1803, 
He went on the Western Circuit, and 
acted on several occasions as Marshal to 
his uncle, Mr. Justice Le Blane. He 
was appointed Second Master of the 
Pleas side of the Court of King’s Bench 
in the year 1814, and about four years 
afterwards was appointed Master. 

Mr. Le Blanc* was elected Master of 
Trinity Hall in the room of Sir Wm. 
Wynne, in 1815. He resigned the Master. 
ship in 1818, as the duties of the King’s 
Bench were incompatible with those of 
the Vice-Chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity, which he had been called upon to 
take on himself. He was immediately re- 
elected unanimously. In 1824 he ob- 
tained leave to nominate a Deputy at 
the King’s Bench, in order that he might 
be at liberty to serve the office of Vice- 
Chancellor. In this important station he 
gave the highest satisfaction, and enjoyed, 
not only amongst the members of his own 
college, but amongst men of all classes, 
all degrees, and all parties in the Uni- 
versity, a share of popularity which is 
rarely to be attained without some sacri- 
fice of principle. 

Whilst Bursar of Trinity Hall he made 





* It was not the custom amongst Mr. 
Le Blane’s friends to address him by his 
title of Doctor except in the University. 
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himself intimately acquainted with the 
nature and history of the College pro- 
perty, ‘and left bebind him a manuscript, 
entitled Scale ad Cameram Bursariam, 
which will be of infinite value to the So- 
ciety, and must be considered as a xrnya 
es acts His readiness at all times to 
enrich the library by his presents, to sup- 
port any of the scholars who might be 
deficient in the means necessary to carry 
on their education, and to assist the Col- 
lege by loans of money when any build- 
ing was to be erected, or any outlay was 
to be made, which pressed heavily on 
their disposable funds, was beyond all 
praise. He was so entirely averse to dis- 
play during his life-time, that it might 
appear ostenattious, even here, to enume- 
rate the long list of local charities at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, to which he 
was a liberal subscriber—suffice it to 
state that he was ever ready to contribute 
to any benevolent object, and that his 
liberality was always directed to purposes 
of real utility. 

Perhaps no person ever possessed, in a 
more eminent degree than Mr. Le Blane, 
the faculty of winning all hearts. Those 


who once knew him, of whatever age, 
rank, or condition of life they might be, 
felt that they must always love, esteem, 


and venerate a character like his. He 
was one of the best bred men of his time, 
but his good breeding had nothing forced 
or artificial in it—it originated entirely in 
the kindness of his heart. An _ utter 
stranger to everything like affectation, 
disguise, or hypocrisy ; there wasa frank- 
ness and sincerity in his whole deport- 
ment, a spirit and playfulness in his con- 
versation, heightened by the expression of 
a manly and engaging countenance, as 
well as by the peculiar animation of his 
eye, which gave a remarkable interest to 
all he said, and rendered him in every 
company a most agreeable and welcome 
visitor. He was an excellent classical 
scholar, a correct and elegant writer, and 
deeply versed in French and English 
history, antiquities, and literature. In- 
defatigable in his attention to his public 
duties at the King’s Bench, he brought 
to the consideration of every case laid 
before him an uncommonly quick, clear, 
and vigorous understanding, a sound 
judgment and unwearied industry, and 
thus acquired an enviable reputation for 
the energy, punctuality, and dispatch with 
which he transacted the laborious business 
of his office. The whole profession of 
the law paid a willing tribute to his 
merits as a public servant. 

After more than a quarter of a century 
of incessant occupation, Mr. Le Blanc 
retired from the (now) Queen’s Bench, 
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and began to reside more frequently at 
the Master’s Lodge at Trinity Hall, di- 
viding his time between the University 
and his family seat in Hertfordshire. He 
had arrived at a period of his existence 
when, though no longer a young man, he 
had a reasonable prospect of enjoying the 
society of his friends, and of renewing 
those literary pursuits, for which the pos- 
session of increased leisure would have 
afforded him a greater facility; but re- 
peated attacks of gout, to which he had 
been long subject, and which he had 
borne with exemplary patience and forti- 
tude, almost suddenly at the last, termi- 
nated his useful and honorable career. To 
no man was more applicable than to him, 
the beautiful expression of Horace, 
* Notus in fratres animi paterni,” and he 
was, by a kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, sustained in his last moments b 
that domestic affection which had cheer 
and gladdened his life. 

Many there are living in the University 
of Cambridge, and at a distance from it, 
who will cheerfully bear testimony to the 
truth of all that is contained in this im- 
perfect sketch, and who will never cease 
to mourn the loss of so warm a friend 
and so generous a benefactor. His body 
was interred in the family vault in Northaw 
Church, 


Epwarp Drummonp, Ese. 

Jan. 25. In his Sist year, Edward 
Drummond, esq. Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Drummond was a cousin of Vis- 
count Strathallen, being the eldest son 
of Charles Drummond, esq. banker at 
Charing Cross, by the Hon. Mary 
Dulcibella Eden, sixth daughter of 
William first Lord Auckland. 

Having entered into the service of the 
State as a clerk of the Treasury at an 
early age, his assiduity, fidelity, and good 
humour, introduced him to the more 
immediate patronage of the Minister of 
the day. As private secretary to the 
present Earl of Ripon, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he displayed those 
qualifications which recommended bim 
successively to the notice of Mr. Canning, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Sir R. Peel. 
Under these statesmen it was his lot to 
discharge, for nearly twenty years, duties 
which are only inferior to those of a 
Cabinet Minister because they are less 
conspicuous, but the faithful discharge 
of which can alone alleviate the anxieties 
and mitigate the asperities of official 
station. As there is no connecvion so 
close as that which binds the English 
statesman to his secretary—a connection 
unknown and unappreciated in foreign 
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courts—so, perhaps, there is no grief so 
profound as that which an English states- 
man feels for the loss of him in whose 
person the qualities of friend and partisan 
have been harmoniously blended—who 
has been the associate of his public 
counsels, the confidant of his public cares, 
and the cheerful companion of his private 
life. 

The Duke of Wellington had un- 
bounded confidence in Mr. Drummond’s 
integrity ; and on one occassion he pub- 
licly stated in the House of Lords his 
great satisfaction that Mr. Drummond 
had done him the honour to become his 
private secretary. . 

Happen, therefore, when it might, the 
death of Mr. Drummond could not but 
be widely lamented. ‘The man whose 
qualifications for public duties were prized 
by Canning and Wellington, whilst the 
charm of his personal intercourse was no 
less valued in private circles, could not 
have passed away for ever, without the 
deep and earnest regret of those to whom 
he was known, either as an intimate friend 
or as a public servant, But how bitter 
is the sting added to the poignancy of 
ordinary sorrow by a death so sudden and 
so awful ! 

The circumstances of his assassination 
have already been recorded in p. 194. 

Mr. Drummond suffered very little pain 
during his illness; so little, that on being 
pressed on this point by his medical at- 
tendants on Sunday, he asked them what 
they called pain—what they meant by it? 
and, after laughing with them about it, 
came to the conclusion that his suffering 
was from oppression. On Monday eve- 
ning, a change in the manner of breath- 
ing was observed, and Mr. Guthrie in- 
formed his family there was no longer any 
hope of his recovery. At nine o’c!ock on 
Wednesday morning, when a pulse could 
be felt no where, and a slight fluttering 
of the heart was alone perceptible, he re- 
tained the power of moving his limbs, 
pressed Mr. Gutbrie’s hand, and with a 
smile on his countenance, asked if all 
hope was past? On Mr. Guthrie’s re. 
plying that all hope in this world was 
over, and that he must put his trust in 
God, he said, ‘‘ Well, Ihave endeavoured 
to live honestly, doing as much good as 
I could, and I place my hope in God's 
mercy for my redemption.” Turning to 
his sister, whose self-devotion had been 
unequalled, and who was crying by his 
side, he said, ‘‘ We have lived long and 
happily together, and my only regret is in 
parting with you.” 

Mr. Drummond’s funeral took place on 
Tuesday Jan, 31,at Charlton near Wool- 
wich, of which village bis brother the Rey, 
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Arthur Drummond is incumbent. His 
remains were interred in a vault in the 
church-yard, immediately under the 
chancel window. It is remarkable that 
Charlton was also the burial-place of the 
Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, assassinated 
by Bellingham, in 1812. 

Administration of the effects of this 
lamented gentleman bas been granted to 
his brother, C. Drummond, esq., banker, 
and the personal property of the deceased 
sworn under the small sum of £600, 


Rosert ALEXANDER, Esq. F.R.S. 
F 


Feb.21. At his residence, Duke Street, 
Westminster, Robert Alexander, esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. a Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Senior Queen’s Counsel on the 
Northern Circuit. 

He was the son of a highly respectable 
solicitor at Halifax, and his brother, Ed- 
ward Nelson Alexander, esq. is now fol- 
lowing the profession of the law in that 
town. Hetook the degreeofM.A. of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and was called 
to the Bar by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn 11th Feb. 1820. For a series 
of years past he has suffered from de- 
clining health, but continued to pursue 
the duties of his profession until the 
early part of the year 1241, when, under 
the advice of his medical attendants, he 
went abroad, in the hope that a change of 
climate might prove beneficial. Un- 
fortunately, however, it effected no per- 
manent alteration for the better, and 
although, from the amendment which 
had taken place, it was announced by 
some of his professional friends, at the 
Summer Assizes last year, that he was so 
far recruited as to justify a hope that he 
would join the Circuit again this Spring, 
it was a hope which those who were more 
intimately acquainted with him considered 
too faint to place the least reliance upon. 

Mr. Alexander was a man well versed 
in general literature, and his attainments 
as a lawyer stood deservedly high, He 
had a remarkable vivacity of manner, and 
a most pleasing address. On the Northern 
Circuit he was for many years joint leader 
with the present Mr. Justice Cresswell. 
One of his great characteristics in the 
profession was the caution which he uni- 
formly exercised in giving any opinion 
until he was fully master of the merits of 
his case, and hence the result of his con- 
sideration and judgment was always looked 
upon as sound and conclusive. He was 
a fluent speaker, and particularly clear 
and intelligible in the language which he 
used. 

Mr. Alexander was married in 1829 to 
Matilda, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Legard, Bart. and sister of the present Sir 
T. D. Legard, Bart. of Ganton, co. 
York. 


CuarLes Patmer Dimonp, Esa. 

Jan. 12. At Syston Court, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 54, Charles Palmer Di- 
mond, esq. of Hemietta-street, Caven- 
dish- square. 

Mr. Dimond was born at Bath on the 
22nd of Feb. 1789, the son of W. Wyatt 
Dimond, esq. a member of the Corporate 
Body of that city, and one of the most 
popular and distinguished men of his 
time. (See Memoir in the Gent. Mag. for 
January 1812.) To those who lay any 
stress on the transmission of hereditary 
qualities, it will not be unpleasing to 
trace a very striking resemblance between 
his character and that of his father, the 
same heart overflowing with charity and 
benevolence, the same cultivation of mind 
and manners, the same high sense of honour 
and integrity, the same vivid and deeply 
rooted piety. 

It may be truly said of Mr. C. P. 
Dimond, that few persons have gone to 
the grave more sincerely regretted by a 
large circle of friends, clients, dependents, 
and acquaintance. There was in his 
whole deportment and conduct a manli- 
ness, an honesty, and, at the same time, 
a degree of amenity, which secured the 
respect and esteem of all those who were 
brought into contact with him. It would 
be difficult to name a man who, in the 
course of his professional career, made 
fewer enemies, or more persdnal friends. 
One of those who knew him best has re- 
marked that he had a power of restraint, 
a determination not to be ruffled, and, on 
trying occasions, a command over his 
feelings, rarely to be witnessed. 

On all subjects of antiquarian and his- 
torical research, Mr. Dimend’s informa- 
tion was most extensive, and such was bis 
ardour for science, that, had he devoted 
his acute and investigating mind to scien- 
tific pursuits only, he would doubtless 
have arrived at great eminence. From 
an early period of his life he evinced a 
strong predilection for the fine arts, and 
gave his warm and active support to many 
of our noble metropolitan institutions. 
He became treasurer to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund in 1831, and was 
treasurer of the Art Union from its origi- 
nal foundation. 

Mr. Dimond’s fondness for poetry was 
remarkable, and few professed wits could 
write an epigram or pen a jeu d’esprit of 
any kind with more facility or spirit. In 
men society his cheerful temper, ready 

umour, and inexhaustible fund of anec- 


dote, rendered him a most agreeable com- 
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panion ; but, with all these social habits, 
Soaie was always to him the centre of en- 
joyment. Singularly blessed in his do. 
mestic affections, there it was that he dif- 
fused happiness to every person within 
his reach. By the inscrutable decree of 
Providence, however, it was ordained 
that he should be removed in the full 
vigour of existence from that family which 
he had gladdened, and that society which 
he had adorned. In the beginning of this 
year, whilst on a visit at Syston Court in’ 
Gloucestershire, he was suddenly seized 
with a spasmodic affection of the heart, 
and immediately expired. 

Mr. Dimond was interred in the Abbey 
Church, at Bath, on the 20th of January, 
in the same tomb with his father. 


Tuomas Hamitton, Ese. 

Dec. 7. At Pisa, Thomas Hamilton, 
esq. the author of ‘* Cyril Thornton.” 

Mr. Hamilton was one of the earliest 
contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine; 
from which periodical the following re- 
marks are derived : 

‘¢ Mr. Hamilton exbibited a remarkable 
union of scholarship, high breeding, and 
amiability of disposition. To the ha- 
bitual refinement of taste, which an early 
mastery of the classics had produced, his 
military profession and intercourse with 
society had added the ease of the man 
of the world, while they bad left unim- 
paired his warmth of feeling and kindli- 
ness of heart. Amidst the active services 
of the Peninsular and American cam- 
paigns, he preserved his literary tastes; 
and when the close of the war restored 
him to his country, he seemed to feel that 
the peaceful leisure of a soldier’s life 
could not be more appropriately filled up 
than by the cultivation of literature. 
The characteristic of his mind was rather 
a happy union and balance of qualities, 
than the possession of any one in excess ; 
and the result was a peculiar composure 
and gracefulness, pervading equally his 
outward deportment and his habits of 
thought. ‘The only work of fiction which 
he has given to the public certainly indi- 
cates high powers both of pathetic and 
graphic delineation; but the qualities 
which first and most naturally attracted 
attention, were rather his excellent 
judgment of character, at once just and 
generous, his fine perception and command 
of wit and quiet humour, rarely, if ever, 
allowed to deviate into satire or sarcasm, 
and the refinement, taste, and precision 
with which he clothed his ideas, whether 
in writing or in conversation. From the 
boisterous or extravagant he seemed in- 
stinctively to recoil, both in society and 
in taste. Of his contributions to this 
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Magazine it would be out of place here 
to speak, further than to say that they 
indicated a wide range and versatility of 
talent, embraced both prose and verse, 
and were universally popular. ‘ Cyril 
Thornton’ which appeared in 1827, in- 
stantly arrested public attention and 
curiosity, even in an age eminently fertile 
in great works of fiction. With little of 
lot—for it pursued the desultory ram- 
lings of military life through various 
climes—it possessed a wonderful reality, 
great skill in the observation and por- 
traiture of original character, and a 
peculiar charm of style, blending fresh- 
ness and vivacity of movement with 
classic delicacy and grace. The work 
soon became naturally and justly popular, 
having reached a second edition shortly 
after publication, a third edition has 
recently appeared. The ‘ Annals of 
the Peninsular Campaign,” had the merit 
of clear narration, united with much of 
the same felicity of style; but the size 
of the work excluded that full develop- 
ment and picturesque detail which were 
requisite to give individuality to its 
pictures. His last work was ‘* Men and 
Manners in America,” of which two 
German and one French translations have 
already appeared; a work eminently 
characterised by a tone of gentlemanly 
feeling, sagacious observation, just views 
of national character and institutions, 
and their reciprocal influence, and by 
tolerant criticism ; and which, so far from 
having been superseded by recent works 
of the same class, and on the same subject, 
has only risen in public estimation by the 
comparison. 


MicHaeEt J. Quin, Esa. 

Feb. 19. At Boulogne sur Mer, after 
a long and painful illness, aged 47, Michael 
Joseph Quin, esq. 

Mr. Quin was well known to general 
readers as the author of Travels in Spain, 
andaSteam Voyage downthe Danube, and 
toa more limited circle he was known as an 
extensive contributor to periodical publi- 
cations. Mr. Quin’s politics were uni- 
formly liberal and consistent. Some 
years ago he wrote many able articles upon 
foreign policy in the Morning Chronicle, 
and he was also for some time a contri- 
butor to the Morning Herald. He edited 
the Monthly Review for seven years, 
1825—32, and he was the first editor of 
the Dublin Review, which commenced 
in 1836. 

His own works were as follow : 

A Visit to Spain. 8vo. Lond. 1823, 

Translation from the Spanish of Me- 
moirs of Ferdinand VII, of Spain. 8vo, 
Lond, 1824, 
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Treatise on the Trade and Law of 
Banking in England. 8vo. Lond. 1833. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1835. 

Nourmahal, an Indian Tale. 3 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1838. 

Translation of Laborde’s Petra. 
Lond. 1839. 

Mr. Quin was the first person who 
gave a popular English account of the 
Danube and Constantinople after the 
establishment of steam navigation. His 
talents as a traveller are generally admit- 
ted, and his death must be regarded as a 
serious loss to a very instructive and 
agreable department of literature. 

His last work, Steam Voyages on the 
Moselle, the Elbe, and the Lakes of 
Italy, together with Notices of Thuringia 
and Saxon Switzerland, 2 vols. 8vo. is 
now passing through the press. 

He was ardently devoted to literature, 
and died of disease of the lungs, aggra- 
vated by his intense study and applica- 
tion. He has left a widow and three 
children, of the ages of thirteen, twelve, 
and eight years, who are entirely unpro- 
vided for. His body was interred in the 
cemetery of the English at Boulogne, fol- 
lowed by many of the principal English 
residents. 


8vo. 


G. Mirrorp, M.D. 

Dec. 10. At Three Mile Cross, Shin- 
field, near Reading, in his 82d year, 
George Mitford, esq. M.D. 

This gentleman was a descendant of 
the Mitfords, of Mitford Castle, Nor- 


thumberland. In early life he received 
a diploma as a physician, and resided for 
several years at Bertram-house, near 
Reading, (so named from Bertram Mit- 
ford, an early ancestor). He married the 
only daughter of the Rev. Dr. Russell, of 
Alresford, Hampshire. The Doctor was 
deprived of his wife (a lady of exceedingly 
amiable manners) early in the year 1831. 
On retiring from practice, he devoted 
much of his time to the discharge of his 
duties as a magistrate for Berkshire, to 
which those of a magistrate for Wiltshire 
were subsequently added. As chairman 
of the most important and populous di- 
vision of Berkshire (that which includes 
Reading), he distinguished himself greatly 
by his activity and punctuality of attend- 
ance at petty and quarter sessions, which, 
until within a few months of his death, 
continued to be the characteristic quali- 
ties of his public conduct. He was a 
warm partisan of the Whig interest at the 
contested elections for Reading. His 
name has, however, become better known 
to thousands in connection with the ele- 
gant writings of his daughter, the .au- 
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thoress of Our Village. In Miss Mit- 
ford’s works the reader must have ob- 
served numerous allusions to her father, 
and in them will be found at once the 
most permanent record of his character, 
and the most touching illustrations of that 
devoted filial piety which forms the best 
and the brightest addition to her brilliant 
literary reputation. 

The following interesting passage ap- 

rs in ‘* Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 

ands,” by the American authoress, Mrs. 
Sigourney,—*‘ The example of filial de- 
votion exhibited by Miss Mitford, adds 
lustre and grace to the imagery of her 
pages. An aged father, of whom she is 
the only child, is the object of her con- 
stant cherishing care. Years have elapsed 
sinee she has left him searcely for an 
evening, and she receives calls only during 
those hours in the afternoon when he 
regularly takes rest upon hisbed. Sheis 
ever in attendance upon him, cheering 
him by the recital of passing events, and 
pouring into his spirit the fresher life of 
her own. The faithful performance of 
such high and holy duty contains within 
itself its own reward. I cannot withhold 
a sweet picture drawn by her pen, though 
sensible that she had no intention of its 
meeting the public eye. ‘ My father,’ she 
writes, ‘is a splendid old man, with a 
most noble head, a fine countenance, full 
of benevolence and love, hair of silvery 
whiteness, and a complexion like winter 
berries. I suppose there was never a 
more beautiful embodiment of healthful 
and virtuous old age. He possesses all 
his faculties with the most vigorous clear- 
ness, but his health suffers, and my time 
is almost entirely devoted to his service, 
waiting upon him, and reading to him, by 
night and by day. He was affected at 
your message, and sends his blessing to 
you and yours. How to promote his 
comfort in his advanced years and in- 
creasing infirmities occupies most of my 
thoughts. It is my privilege to make 
many sacrifices to this blessed duty; for 
with my dearest father, should I be so 
unhappy as to survive him, will depart all 
that binds me to this world.’ ” 

We lament to have to add that Miss 
Mitford is now left in embarrassed cir- 
eumstances. It has been well known 
that, for a very long time, the late Dr. 
Mitford owed his chief support to the 
literary exertions of hisdaughter. During 
the last four years those exertions were 
but too frequently interrupted by the de- 
mands which his failing eyesight and de- 
clining health made upon her services, as 
reader and nurse; and when he died, at 
the advanced age of 82, after a most pro- 
tracted and expensive illness, it could 
herdly be deemed surprising that debts of 
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between eight and nine hundred pounds 
should have accumulated ; the rather that 
the failure of a publisher within that 
period had occasioned a loss to nearly half 
that amount; so that, after the incessant 
labour of five-and-twenty years, after re- 
linquishing her late mother’s large for- 
tune, and three legacies left exclusively to 
herself, Miss Mitford is unhappily over- 
whelmed by embarrassments, which she 
had no power to prevent, which her father 
has left no means to defray, and to dis« 
charge which the small pension of 1007, 
a-year that she owes to her Majesty's 
bounty is manifestly inadequate. These 
circumstances having become known to 
some friends, at a time when Miss Mit. 
ford had resolved to meet this heavy re- 
sponsibility by her own literary exertions, 
a public subscription has been resolved 
upon; and we are glad to find that a list 
of many noblemen and gentlemen, headed 
by the Earl of Radnor, has been published, 
by whom subscriptions will be received. 

The remains of the worthy Doctor 
were interred at Shinfield, and the funeral 
was attended by several of the neighbour- 
ing gentry in their carriages. Mr. Har- 
rinson, of the firm of Messrs. May and 
Harrinson, the medical advisers of the 
deceased, was permitted to take a cast of 
his head ; and Signor Valentini, a model- 
ler of great ability, who is making, a 
temporary sojourn at Reading, is about to 
produce copies from the cast. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 7. At Madras, aged 52, the Rev. 
Frederick Spring, M.A. Junior Chaplain 
of the cathedral. He was of St. Edmund 
hall, Oxford; and was appointed a Chap- 
lain on the Madras establishment in 1816. 

Jan. 10. Aged 66, the Rev. William 
Stephen Goodenough, Rector of Yate, 
Gloucestershire. He was of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1801; and was 
instituted to the rectory of Yate in the 
same year, it being in his own patronage, 

Jan. 23. Aged 32, the Rev. Weston 
Fullerton, Rector of Edlington, York- 
shire. He was the second son of John 
Fullerton, esq. of Hergbergh Park in the 
same county; and was a member of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, B. A. 1832. 

Jan. 23. At Great Canfield vicarage, 
Essex, aged 76, the Rev. William Gurney, 
Rector of St. Clement Danes, Strand. 
He was originally of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. 1791; having re- 
moved to Sidney-Sussex college, he pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1811. He was presented 
to the rectory of St, Clement’s Danes in 
1807, by the Marquess of Exeter. Mr, 
Gurney was a preacher of the evangelical 
school ; he published some single sermons. 
On the 3d Feb, his body was committed 
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to its last resting-place under the altar of 
his church, in the presence of a crowded 
congregation. 

At Belford, Northumberland, aged 93, 
the Rev. John James, for 43 years Per- 

etual Curate of that place, He was 
ormerly Fellow of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1774, M.A. 1779; 
and was presented to Belford in 1804. 

Jan. 24. At Leeds, the Rev. Robert 
Jarratt, for fifty-one years Rector of 
Wellington, Somerset. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790; and was presented to his 
living in 1791. Nothing could exceed 
the sorrow which pervaded all classes of 
the inhabitants of Wellington on the 
death of this justly revered Vicar. On 
occasion of the funeral on the Ist Feb. 
all ranks were anxious to show every mark 
of respect to the mortal remains of their 
departed minister and friend. The pall 
was supported by six of the neighbouring 
clergymen, and the body was followed by 
a large number of others in their ca- 
nonicals. It is remarkable that the deaths 
of four individuals, each of them eminent 
for their benevolence and distinguished 
usefulness in society, should have lately 
occurred, within the short space of a week, 
in populous places, lying in a direct line 
next after each other, and extending over 
a space of upwards of fifty miles, viz., 
that of Mr. Smith, of Bristol; Mr. 
Ruscombe Poole, of Bridgwater; Dr. 
Blake, of Taunton; and the Rev. R. 
Jarratt, of Wellington. 

Jan. 25. The Rev. Griffith Lloyd, 
Rector of Christleton, Cheshire ; brother 
to Lord Mostyn. He was the third son 
of Bell Lloyd, esq. of Bodfach, by Anne, 
daughter and heir of Edward Price, esq. 
He was of All Souls’ college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1801; and was presented to the 
Rectory of Christleton, in 1809, by Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, Bart. 

Jan. 29. In his 84th year, the Rev. 
James Ord, of Langton hall, Leicester- 
shire. He was the third son of William 
Ord, esq. of Fenham, Northumberland, 
who died in 1768, by Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of William Dillingham, esq., 
and was uncle to William Ord, esq. late 
M.P. for Morpeth. He was a member 
of Christ church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1785. He became 
owner of the manors of Kast and West 
Langton, Tur Langton, and Thorpe 
Langton, by the devise of his godmother 
Mrs. Byrd, and the will of her sister, 
Mrs. Pickering, sisters and coheirs of 
Sir Edward Pickering, of Tichmersh, 
co. Npn. Bart. from which family he was 
descended through his great-grandmother 
en, ne of Major Edward 
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Pickering, and wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Dillingham, M.A. son of Wm. Dilling- 
ham, D.D., Master of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge. Mr. Ord married Barbara, 
fourth daughter of Charles Brandling, of 
Gosforth house, Northumberland, esq. and 
had issue two sons, James- Pickering, and 
Thomas- Charles, and three daughters. 

Feb. 5. In the island of St. Chris- 
topher, West Indies, aged 35, the Rev. 
John Pickwoad, M.A. eldest son of the 
Hon. Robert Pickwoad, late Chief Jus- 
tice of St. Christopher’s; and grandson 
of Mr. Deputy Pickwoad, of London. 
He was married last October, and in No- 
vember sailed for Antigua, having been 
appointed Chaplain to the Bishop, but 
he never reached his place of destination. 

Feb. 10. At Caerwent, near Chep- 
stow, aged 47, the Rev. William Jones, 
Curate of that parish, eldest son of the 
late Rev. W. Jones, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Arvan’s, recently deceased. 

Aged 34, the Rev. William Havart, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Ive’s, Cornwall ; 
late of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Feb. 11. Aged 75, the Rev. Robert 
Hardy, Vicar of Walberton with Yapton, 
and for more than fifty years Vicar of 
Stoughton, Sussex. He was of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 
1791 ; was collated to Stoughton in 1792, 
by Dr. Ashburnham, then Bishop of 
Chichester, and instituted to Walberton 
in 1802, from an option of the Archbishop. 

Feb. 14. At Wellingborough, aged 
85, the Rev. James Gibbs, B.A. formerly 
of Lincoln college, Oxtord. 

Feb. 17. Atthe Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road, aged 78, the Rev. 
Edward Drax Free, D.D. late Rector 
of Biggleswade, Beds. He was of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1789, B.D. 
1794, D.D. 1799 ; and was presented to 
the rectory of Biggleswade, in 1830, by 
the Prebendary of Biggleswade in the 
cathedral of Lincoln. ‘The name of Dr. 
Free has been unhappily notorious from 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, 
by the sentence of which he was finally 
deprived of his living. His death was 
occasioned by being knocked down by 
a gig in Gray’s Inn Lane, 

Feb. 18. Aged 80, the Rev. Robert 
Hardy Tucker, late Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Marlborough, to which he was presented 
in 1790 by the Dean of Salisbury. He 
was never married, but, whilst be enjoyed 
his health and strength, devoted not only 
his whole energies, but a greater share of 
his limited income, to the service of his 
parishioners, and regularly officiated until 
within the last four or five years, when he 
resigned his charge into the hands of a 
more youthful successor, 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dee. 16. In Eaton-square, aged 45, 
the Right Hon. Mary-Elizabeth-Kitty 
Countess of Denbigh. She was the eldest 
child of Thomas first Earl Ducie, by 
Lady Frances Herbert, only daughter of 
Henry first Earl of Carnarvon ; was mar- 
ried to the Earl of Denbigh in 1822, and 
has left a numerous family. Her ladyship 
died in childbed. 

Feb. 9. At Old Brompton, aged 50, 
Charles Hennell, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Feb. 10. Aged 77, Francis Beckwith, 
esq. formerly a partner in the firm of 
Winter, Kaye, Beckwith, and Freshfield, 
solicitors to the Bank of England, and 
brother to Dr. Beckwith, of York. 

Feb. 12. At Lincoln’s-inn, aged 31, 
Wm. Thomas Kimpton, esq. M.A. of 
Trinity coll. Camb. (B.A. 1833), barris- 
ter-at-law. 

At the house of her sister, Mrs. Kings- 
ley, Dulwich, Miss Mainwaring, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Mainwaring, esq. 
of Chester. 

Feb. 14. In Great Prescot-st. Good- 
man’s-fields, aged 63, Wm. Whalley, esq. 

After a short illness, of a brain fever, 
aged 55, Charles Blackburn, esq. B.A. 
of Kensington-square, late of the Royal 
Naval college, Portsmouth. He married 
one of the daughters of Charles Rivington, 
esq. of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; who is 
left his widow, with a young family, to 
lament their loss. 

Feb.15. At Brompton, aged 30, Ro- 
bert S. Sims, M.D. son of the Rev. W. 
E. Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, Essex. 

Aged 84, the Dowager Lady Wakeman, 
widow of Sir Henry Wakeman, Bart. She 
was Sarah, only daughter and heiress of 
Richard Ward Offley, of Hinton, co. Sa- 
lop, esq. ; became the second wife of Sir 
H. Wakeman in 1797, and was left 
his widow in 1831, having had issue Sir 
Offiey, the present Baronet, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Ward Wakeman, and one daughter. 

At Bromley, aged 63, Benjamin Hutti- 
ball Cuffley, esq. late of her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Feb. 16. At Upper Montague-st. Ma- 
jor-Gen. Charles Jones, late Aide-de- 
Camp to the King of Hanover. He was 
in the act of drawing the charge of a pair 
of pistols, when the one in his hand from 
some cause went off, and the ball pene- 
trating his heart caused instant death. 

In Portman-pl. Edgeware-road, aged 
79, Mrs. Heseltine. 

Feb. 17. Aged 57, John Young, esq. 


Maida Hill West, and Bear-st. Leicester-sq. 
In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Bartrum, esq. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 
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In West-st. Walworth, aged 80, Mrs, 
Sarah Rachel Titford. 

At Clapham, aged 86, Rebecca, relict 
of the Rev. William Goode, M.A. Rector 
of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and 
mother of the late Rev. Francis Goode, 
Lecturer of Clapham. 

In Hinde-st. aged 77, Mary, widow of 
William Browne, esq. many years Master 
Attendant of her Majesty’s Dock-yard, 
Sheerness. 

Feb. 18. Aged 108, M. Louis Pouchée. 
This patriarch, who underwent an opera- 
tion in St. George’s Hospital in Decem- 
ber last, for hernia, was born at Rouen, 
in Normandy, on the 17th Jan. 1735. 

In Southampton-place, New-road, aged 
60, Thomas Pickard, esq. He was chief 
partner in a large cotton manufactory in 
the Hampstead-road, and until recently was 
a widower, when he went to Bath, and 
married a lady much his junior in years. 
They at first lived happily together, but 
latterly the reverse had been the case, 
which circumstance caused him to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat. In addition 
to a large amount of property of another 
description, he has left between 60,0007. 
and 70,000/. invested in the funds. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 37, Lady Louisa 
Hughan, the wife of Thomas Hughan, 
esq. and sister to the Duke of St. Alban’s. 
She was married in 1835. 

At Box Villa, St. John’s Wood, aged 
40, Alexander Cowie, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Camberwell, aged 65, 
Charles Verral, esq. M.D. 

At Denmark Hill, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Walker, esq. and only 
surviving child of the late Richard 
Moseley, esq. of Peckham Rye. 

Aged 31, Linnea, wife of James Cook 
Evans, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and Hans-pl. 
Chelsea. 

Harriett, wife of Joseph Turnley, esq. 
of the Middle Temple. 

Anne Grant, wife of Robert Walters, 
esq. of North Bank, Regent’s Park, and 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Patrick Macgregor, Bart. 

‘eb. 22. In Gray’s-inn-terr. aged 30, 
Sir James Pulteney Murray, of Hill Head 
and Englefield Green, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Sir William Murray, who died last 
year. He is succeeded by his next brother, 
Robert. 

In Albany-st. aged 60, Anna, relict of 
James Hutchinson, esq. of Sheriff Hill, 
Durham, near Gateshead. 

At Brompton, Helen Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert S. Sims, M.D. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 87, 
Mrs. Frances Hawkins, dau. of the late 
Sir Cesar Hawkins, Bart. 

At Park-pl. ae 5h Park, Abigail, 
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relict of John Williams, esq. formerly of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Aged 84, Mary Ann, widow of W. Astle, 
esq. of St. John-st.-road. 

Feb. 23. In Red Lion-sq. aged 83, 
John Booth, esq. 

Edward Dew, youngest son of Edward 
Stanley, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Feb. 24. At Blackheath, aged 77, Mrs. 
Jane Bowles, relict of John Bowles, esq. 
of Dulwich, and a magistrate for Surrey. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, Benjamin 
Cole, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Hackney, aged 80, Ann 
Catherine, widow of Gerard Hullman, 
esq. of Great St. Thomas Apostle. 

Anne, wife of William Howard, esq. of 
St. George’s-p]. Hyde Park Corner, and 
of Whitehedswood Lodge, near South- 
ampton. 

At Eaton-pl. aged 14 days, the infant 
son of John P. Bastard, esq. Royal Horse 
Guards. 

Feb. 27. Frederick Charles Wright, 
esq. of the Terrace, Kensington. 

Aged 84, John Booth, esq. Wyndham- 
pl. Bryanston-sq. 

Feb. 28. At Denmark Hill, aged 62, 
William English, esq. 

In Edward-st. Portman-sq., Alicia, re- 
lict of the Rev. William Gunthorpe, of 
Antigua. 

At Belgrave-st., aged 68, Samuel Watts, 
esq. late of Bath, and of Yeovil, Somer- 
set. 

March 1. In Harley-st., aged 51, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. Capt. Walde- 
grave, R.N. She was the eldest daughter 
of the late Samuel Whitbread, esq. by 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, was married in 1812, 
and has left a numerous family. 

Aged 85, John Copland, esq. of Sur- 
rey-st., Strand, and of Sudbury Lodge, 
Harrow. 

March 2. In Montagu-sq., Miss Roe, 
only dau. of the late William Roe, esq. 
formerly Chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms, and sister of Sir F. A. Roe, Bart. 

March 4. At Groves’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle-st., Theodosia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Phillip Vaillant, Rector of Stoke 
D’Alborne, Surrey. 

In Gower-st., aged 35, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of John Hogg, esq. surgeon. 

At his father’s house, aged 25, Lau. 
rents Baldwin, esq. of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford, youngest son of Charles Baldwin, 
esq. of Grove Hill, Camberwell. 

March 5. Aged 72, Rachel, widow of 
John Nicoll, esq. of the Hyde, Edge- 
ware-road. 

At Bedford-sq., aged 89, Martha, relict 
a Greene, esq. of Slyne, Lanca- 
shire. 


In Heathcote-st., aged 72, Mrs. Waite, 
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relict of William Bennett, esq. formerly of 
Bartholomew-close, and Rickmansworth. 

Aged 62, D. B. Edmonds, esq. late of 
the Surveyor General's Office, Tower. 

March 6. Aged 74, Mr. Jonathan 
Nield, senior member of her Majesty’s 
Chapels-Royal, St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster-abbey. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 77, Ann, relict 
of George Jubb, esq. 

At Tulse Hill, aged 65, George Henry 
Errington, esq. 

Aged 28, Amelia, wife of Henry Erlam, 
esq. of Porchester-terrace. 

March7. Aged 61, John Lucas, esq. 
of Hyde Vale, Greenwich. 

Aged 29, Lydia, third daughter of Mr. 
James Marsh, of Tysoe-street, Wilming- 
ton-sq. 

March 8. In Sackville-st., aged 58, 
Emily, widow of Matthew Holland, esq. 

In Weymouth-st., aged 28, Georgiana, 
wife of Charles R. Freeling, esq. 

March §. In Scot’s yard, Bush-lane, 
aged 50, James Samuel Bennett, solicitor, 
many years a member of the Corporation 
of London for the ward of Dowgate. 

Aged 67, Miss Harriet Tatischeff, of 
Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury. 

Aged 47, Henry Levien, esq., of Ro- 
bert-st., Hampstead-road. 

March 10. In Pleasant-pl., Kingsland- 
road, aged 73, Joseph Mason, esq. 

At his son’s, in Stoke Newington, Mr. 
Robert Wilkes. He served his appren- 
ticeship with Mr. John Almon, of Picca- 
dilly, the well-known bookseller in the 
days of Junius, and was for many years 
an ercinent printer in Chancery-lane, part 
of the time in partnership with Mr. Rich- 
ard Taylor. He was employed by Dr. 
Paley, Baron Maseres, Dr. Gregory, Dr. 
Hutton, Sir Edw. Sugden, and many other 
eminent authors, to print their works. He 
was many years on confidential terms with 
Baron Maseres ; and as the Baron's eye- 
sight was much impaired, he read to him 
every day, which led to expectations that 
on the Baron’s death were not realized ; 
the Baron leaving the bulk of his property 
to the Rev. Dr. Fellowes, who had been 
introduced to the Baron by Mr. Wilkes, 
to the exclusion, as he thought, .of his 
own fortune. This disappointment so 
preyed on his mind that he occasionally 
betrayed symptoms of insanity. He died, 
however, at peace with all the world. 

March 11. In Lowndes-st., Belgrave- 
sq., Ann Maria, relict of William Mac 
Dowal Robinson, esq. 

At Old Brompton, aged 61, W. E. 
Burke, esq. late of New-inn. 

Aged 81, Capt. E. A. C. Burnaby, 
R. N. son of the late Adm. William Bur- 
naby, Bart. 
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Elizabeth, wife of Nathaniel Goldsmid, 
esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. 

March 12. At Upper Clapton, Susan, 
dau. of the late B. W. Scott, esq. 

At Wickham House, Notting-hill, aged 
72, Thomas Coode, esq. 

Aged 42, M. A. Whichelo, esq. of 
Lombard-st. 

March 13. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
67, Jemima,-wife of Sir James Gambier. 

Aged 64, Peter Roynon Lewis, esq. of 
the Office of Ordnance, Tower. 

March 14. At Kentish-town, Charles 
Finch, esq. 

Aged 70, Ann, wife of Henry Burten- 
shaw, esq. of Leicester-sq. 

In Lower Brook-st. Mrs. Davies, relict 
of the Rev. Methuselah Davies, formerly 
of Aldenham, Herts. 

At the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Anne, relict of Henry Coleman, esq. for 
many years Deputy Licut. for Leicester- 
shire. 

Aged 51, Robert Thomas Twiss, esq. 

At Hampstead-heath, at the house of 
his relative, Hart Davis, esq. aged 21, 
Lieut. Richard Hart B. Whittingham, late 
Adj. of 71st Highland Light Inf. youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. F. 
Whittingham, K.C.B. 

March 15. George Haynes, esq. of the 
Hampstead-road, and of Brixton, Surrey. 

At Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, Samuel 
Arbouin, esq. 

Breps.—Feb. 22. Aged 57, Henry 
Robert Pearce, esq. late of Cardington. 

Feb. 23. Samuel Spencer, esq. of Luton. 

Berxs.—Feb. 16. At East Heath, 
near Wokingham, aged 73, William Jen- 
kins, esq. formerly of Castle House, near 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

Feb. 17. At Burghfield Rectory, aged 
18, Henry Curtis, eldest son of the Rev. 
H. C. Cherry. 

Feb. 27. At Reading, aged 60, Mary 
Anne, relict of Henry Langhorne, esq. 

March 9. Francis Justice, esq. of 
Abbey House, near Abingdon. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 20. At Haversham, 
aged 50, W. Greaves, esq. 

CamBripGe.—Feb. 15. Aged 28, 
Jonathan Barnard Saunders, esq. of 
Queen’s Coll. Cambridge, youngest son 
of the late Mr. Edmund Saunders, of 
Her Majesty’s Customs, Bristol. 

Cuesuire.—Feb. 24. At Congleton, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Comberbach. 

Cornwa.ti.—Feb. 8. At Falmouth, 
on his return from India, after an absence 
of 32 years, aged 52, Mr. Robert White, 
late Lieut. Bombay Pension Estab. brother 
of Lieut.-Col. Michael White, Indian 


Army. 
Jan. 20. At Withiel Rectory, aged 9, 
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Robert, son of the Rev. Vyell F..Vy- 
vyan. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 26. Mrs. Dixon, 
wife of Thomas Dixon, esq., of Calth- 
waite hall, and eldest dau. of the late C. 
Parker, esq. of Petterill Green. 

Devon.—Feb. 17. At the Circus, 
Exeter, Mrs. Dilkes, relict of the late 
Adm. Dilkes. 

Feb. 18. At Venbridge, aged 83, Seth 
Hyde, esq. formerly of Exeter. 

At Barton House, Dawlish, aged 82, 
Margarst, relict of Adm. Schank. 

Feb. 20. At Devonport, aged 68, Sir 
Wm. Cumming, late surveyor of Lloyd’s, 
and sub-commissioner for pilots of the 
Port of Plymouth. 

At Goldburn, near Okehampton, aged 
68, Sarah Underdown, wife of Wm. 
Burd, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Teignmouth, Anthony 
Proctor Lake, esq. surgeon, R.N. 

Feb. 24. At Stonehouse, Capt. Henry 
Sabine Browne, late of the 25th Reg. He 
was appointed Ensign 1825, Lieut. 1830, 
and Captain 1836. 

Feb. 25. At Plymouth, aged 48, Ann 
Marshall, relict of Henry Marshall, esq. 
solicitor. 

Feb. 26. At Topsham, Lucy, wife of 
Andrew Bisset, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, and 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. T. Perronet Thomp- 
son, of Blackheath. 

Feb. 2%. At Ludbrooke, aged 53, 
William Borradaile, esq. 

Lately. At Upton Cottage, near Tor- 
quay, Mrs. Bartlett, widow of the Rev. J. 
B. Bartlett, of St. Mary Church, and dau. 
of the Rev. T. Bealy, late Vicar of West 
Anstey. 

March 16. At Torr House, Caroline- 
Elizabeth, wife of Lieut. John Holberton, 

N. 

Dorsret.—Feb. 14. At Dorchester, 
aged 29, Edward Owen Payne, esq., eldest 
son of Capt. Charles Frederic Payne, 
R.N 


Feb. 26. At Poole, aged 14, George- 
Polhill, eldest son of G. Ledgard, esq. 
banker. 

Feb. 28. At Weymouth, in her fourth 
year, Sally-Wentworth, dau. of Thomas 
Provis Wickham, esq. 

Lately. At Wareham, Louisa, dau. of 
the late Sir William Benett. - 

March 7. At Poole, aged 48, Mr, 
Thomas Barter, surgeon. 

March 9. At Poole, aged 62, Hannah, 
wife of Samuel Salter, esq. 

Essex.—Feb. 18. Aged 57, William 
Hawkins, esq. timber merchant, of Cols 
chester. He was a magistrate of the bo- 
rough and an active member of the Town 
Council. 

Feb. 20. At Witham, Joanna, dau. of 
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the late Rev. George Kemble Whatley, of 
Hone’s Green, near Wokingham, Berks. 

Feb. 26. At Debden Parsonage, aged 
77, Eleanor, wife of the Rev. William 
Jurin Totton. 

At Rayne, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of 
H. P. Blencowe, esq., of Thoby Priory, 
and of Blencowe, Cumberland. 

March 2. At Colchester, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, relict of Edward Bridgman, 
esq. of Coney Weston Hall, Suffolk. 

At Stisted Hall, aged 8, Arthur, son of 
Onley Saville Onley, esq. 

GuiovucestER.—Jan. 24. At Clifton, 
Susanna Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Kersteman. 

Jan. 25. At his father’s house, Law. 
rence Weston, aged 23, John Ryder 
Coast, esq. 

At Rose Hill, Bedminster, John Evans, 
son of Lieut. John Evans, R.N. a youth 
of great promise. He had recently re- 
turned from a voyage round the world. 

Feb. 14. At South Cerney, aged 25, 
Ann, dau. of Edmund Pollard, esq. M.P. 
who has lost his wife and three children 
within the last sixteen months. 

Feb. 20. At the residence of her son, 
Cromhall, aged 86, Sophia, relict of M. 
Yeatman, esq. surgeon, of Bristol. 

Feb. 24. At Cheltenham, Lucy, relict 
of Edward Paston, esq. of Appleton, 
Norfolk, and dau. of the late Ralph Cla- 
vering, esq. of Callaly Castle, Northum- 
berland. 

Feb. 25. At Campden, aged 76, Mrs. 
Anne Jones, formerly of Eccleston-st. 
Pimlico. 

Feb. 26. At Mitchel Dean, aged 82, 
Mrs. M. E. Hoare. 

At Thornbury, Temperance Jane Willis, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Willis, 
and sister of Henry Hannes Willis Ste- 
phens, esq. late of Chavenage house. 

March 1. Aged 17, Christopher, eldest 
son; and on the same day, aged 15 
months, Matthew Cowper, youngest son, 
of Edward Slade, esq. of Upper Easton. 

March 4, At Bristol, aged 72, Thomas 
Harris, esq. 

March 6. At Bristol, aged 80, Mr. 
Joseph Moore, a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

-Hants.—Feh, 1. At Southport, Mary, 
widow of George Coltman, esq. of Hag- 
naby Priory, Lincolnshire. 

Feb. 9. Aged 30, Mary, wife of Wil- 
liam Royle, esq. of Romsey. 

Feb. 20. At Fareham, in advanced age, 
Louisa, second surviving dau. of the late 
Sir William Benett, of Fareham. 

Feb. 22. At Andover, aged 50, Mr. 
Samuel Shaw, sen. one of the Magistrates 
for the borough, and a member of the 
Town Council. 
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Lately. Aged 53, Mr. Thos. Martell, 
solicitor, of Portsmouth, and coroner for 
the borough. 

March 5. At Newport, I. W., Thomas 
Shortt, M.D. Inspector of Prisons. 

March 10. At Shirley, near South- 
ampton, Major Rowland Jefferis, late of 
the Madras Cavalry. 

Herts. — Feb. 10. At Clare Hall, 
aged 73, Catherine, relict of the Rev. 
Andrew Boult Sharp, late of Bamburgh, 
Northumberland. She was the last li- 
neal descendant of Dr. John Sharp, 
Archbishop of York. 

Feb. 17. At Welwyn, aged 73, Isabella, 
widow of the late Rev. Robert Ellice, 
M.A. 

Feb. 19. At Spring Hall, Sawbridge- 
worth, aged 59, Thomas James Steele, 
esq. son of the Rev. James Steele, of 
Cockpen, near Edinburgh, and afterwards 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Jamaica. 

Feb. 22. At Monk’s Green, aged 82, 
Charlotte, relict of Cornelius Dixon, esq. 
late of Bedford-st. Bedford -sq. 

Feb. 26. At Braughing Vicarage, Ame- 
lia, wife of the Rev. Francis H. Say, of 
St. John’s coll. Cambridge, niece of the 
late Charles Edward Wilsonn, esq. M.P. 
for Bewdley, and youngest dau. of Mrs. 
Nixon, of the Damer-house, Bognor. 

Feb. 27. At Therfield, aged 27, Daniel 
Twining, eldest son of the Rev. Daniel 
Twining, Rector of Stilton, Hunts. 

March 12. Aged 80, at Boxmoor, Mrs. 
Ann Hobson, eldest and only surviving 
sister of the late Rev. Dr. Carey, of Fort 
William coll. Calcutta. 

March 13. At Ickleford Rectory, aged 
87, Susanna, relict of the late Rev. 
Thomas Thirlwall. 

Hererorp.—Feb. 21. At Hereford, 
aged 66, Catherine, wife of Andrew 
Thompson, esq. and only dau. of the late 
W. Hodgetts, esq. of Compton Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Lately. At Leominster, William Preece, 
esq. Mayor, and for more than 20 years 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
borough. 

HuntinGcpon.—Fed. 1. At Kimbol- 
ton, aged 22, John Thomas, eldest son of 
the Rev. John Thos. Huntley. 

Kent. — Jan. 19. At Woodville, 
Gravesend, aged 87, John Kidgell, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Ramsgate, aged 66, Wm. 
Walker. esq. late of Barton Hall, near 
Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

Feb. 18. At Woolwich, Lt.-Col. Wil- 
liam Middleton, barrack-master; late 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 42d Highlanders. 
He was appointed Ensign 1802, Lieut. 
1804, Captain 1812, Major 1826, Lieut.- 
Colonel 1835. He served in the Peninsula, 
and was wounded at Corunna. He was 
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appointed barrack-master at Woolwich 
last year. 

Feb. 22. At Margate, aged 76, Wil- 
liam Nethersole, esq. one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the Liberties of 
the Cinque Ports, formerly of Essex-st. 
Strand. 

Feb, 23. At St. Nicholas, near Mar- 
gate, aged 50, Mary, wife of John Gas- 
kell, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Gillow, esq. 

Feb. 28. James Rae, esq. of Walton 
House, Eastry. 

March 4. At Broome, aged 36, Char- 
lotte, wife of Sir Henry Chudleigh Oxen- 
den, Bart. 

March 5. Atthe Dock-yard, North- 
fleet, aged 49, Magnus Tait, esq. 

March 6. Aged 50, James Bourne 
Judge, esq. solicitor, Ramsgate. 

At Higham, near Canterbury, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Hughes Hallett. 

LancasuHiReE.— Feb. 8. Aged 83, Betty 
Rothwell, widow of John Rothwell, of 
Back Turton-st. Little Bolton. She was 
the mother of 16 children, 14 of whom 
were brought up to man and woman’s 
estate; and left behind her six sons and 
six daughters. She had only one hus- 
band, with whom she lived happy 61 
years ; she was a widow 4 years; and was 
buried in Bridge-st. Chapel-yard, Little 


Bolton, followed by 13 distinct families 
descended from her ; namely, 12 children, 


57 grandchildren, 47 great-grandchildren, 
and 2 great-great-grandchildren. She was 
the nearest relative of the late Very Rev. 
Doctor Wood, Master of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Dean of Ely, who 
did not forget her in his will. 

Feb. 14. At Lancaster, aged 81, 
Christian Ainslie, sister to the late Henry 
Ainslie, M.D. of Dover-st. and aunt to 
Dr. Ainslie, master of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 15. At Manchester, aged 74, Mr. 
James Pigot, of the firm of Pigot and 
Slater. He was the indefatigable com- 
piler of the ‘‘ National Directories, ”’ for 
the whole of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

LercesteR.—Feb. 25. Aged 88, Alice, 
widow of the Rev. John Hutchins, M.A. 
Rector of Harestone. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 25. Aged 63, Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Uve- 
dale, D.D. Rector of Langton, and Vicar 
of Swineshead. 

MippLesex.—Feb, 28. At Wood- 
lands, near Stanmore, aged 71, Mrs. 
Martin, relict of William Martin, esq. 

March 7%. Sir James Leighton, of 
Greenford, Physician to the Emperor and 
Empress of All the Russias. 

Monmovtu.—Lately. At Monmouth, 
at the residence of her father, Mr. John 
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Lambert Baker, aged 28, Ann, wife of 
Mr. H. Watkins, Hereford. 

Norro.ix.—Feb. 12. At Swanton Ab- 
botts, aged 84, William Jex Blake, esq. 
a Deputy-Lieut. and magistrate for this 
county. ‘ 

Aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. New- 
ton, esq. of Elvedon Hall, near Thetford. 

Feb. 14. At Salhouse Hall, aged 75, 
Robert Ward, esq. a magistrate of this 
county. . 

Feb. 21. At Garboldisham, John Shaw, 
esq. late of Regent-st. 

NortHAMPTON.—Febd. 1. Aged 61, 
Thos. Lovell, esq. of Winwick Warren. 

Feb. 28. At Evenly, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. J. B. Harrison, B.D. vicar of that 
parish. 

March 5. Aged 53, Richard Wilkins, 
esq. of Stanwick. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 5. At Banbury, Mr. 
Robert Gardner. He held the offices of 
mace-bearer and gaoler, ale taster, in- 
spector of weights and measures, and 
officer for the execution of process in the 
Court of Record. 

Feb. 7. At Alkerton, near Banbury, 
aged 37, Anna Maria, relict of Benjamin 
Eaton, esq. solicitor, of Coventry. 

Feb. 19. In Badgmore Cottage, Henley. 
on-Thames, Mary, widow of Humphrey 
Wightwick, esq. of Henley-on-Thames. 

March 8. At Oxford, aged 25, Julia, 
wife of Edward R. Owen, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Hamond Alpe, 
esq. of Harlingham, Norfolk. 

March 11. At Oxford, Frances Chris- 
tiana, dau. of the late Hon. A. A. Hely 
Hutchinson. 

RutTLanv.—Feb. 3. At Clipsham, aged 
74, Mrs. Frances Snow. 

SaLop.—Feb. 5. At Hopley, aged 73, 
Walter Minor, gent. This family settled 
at Hopley, in the parish of Hodnet, from 
the neighbouring county of Stafford, about 
a century and a half ago, and have con- 
tinued there until the death of the above 
gentleman. In Blome’s Britannia, pub. 
in the reign of Charles II., Thomas Minor 
is described as of Lichfield, gent. 

Feb. 20. At Dudmaston, the seat of 
her brother, Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, 
aged 59, Mrs. Wall, relict of the Rev. 
John Wall. 

Feb. 24. Francisca Octavia, wife of the 
Rev. Andrew Burn, rector of Kinnersley, 
and only sister of George Harris, esq. of 
Rugby. 

Lately. Aged 66, Edward Dymock, 
esq. of Penley Hall. 

At the Dana, Shrewsbury, Mrs. Hom- 
fray, wife of the Rev. Edward Homfray. 

SomMERSET.—Feb. 3. At Bath, aged 
67, Elizabeth-Mary-Anne Arundell, wi- 
dow of Thomas Raymond Arundell, esq, 
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of Ashcombe, and dau. of the late Sir Ed. 
Smythe, of Acton Burnall, Shropshire, 
Bart. Her body was interred at Wardour 
on the 10th. 

Feb. 14. At Bath, aged 79, Henry Lo- 
cock, esq. M.D., formerly o. Northampton. 

Feb. 26. At Bath, aged 74, J. R. Ar- 
nold, esq. of Chigwell, Essex, and of the 
Strand. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 85, Margaret, 
relict of Benjamin Starling, esq. 

Susan, wife of J. W. Langford, esq. 
Bombay Civil Service, and eldest dau. of 
J. W. Hicks, esq. of Bath. 

At Bath, at the advanced age of 90, 
Jane Hodges, relict of John Lucas, esq. 

At Bath, Major Henry Bowen, of the 
Retired List of the late Royal Veterans. 

At Bath, aged 69, Frances, widow of 
the late Dansey Dansey, esq. and young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Erasmus Warren, of 
Great Bromley, Essex, and vicar of Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex. 

At Bath, aged 59, Susan, relict of the 
late Wm. Prest, esq. of Scarthingwell 
park, Yorkshire. 

At Upcott house, near Taunton, aged 
78, Geo. Wheatley Ridsdale, esq. formerly 
of the 6th or Inniskillen Dragoons. 

March 2. At Bath, aged 42, the Right 
Hon. George-Godart Henry de Reede de 
Ginkell, ninth earl of Athlone (1691). 


He was the only son of the eighth earl by 
Henrietta-Dorothea- Maria, daughter of J. 
W. Hope, esq., and succeeded his father 


in 1823. Having died unmarried, he is 
succeeded by his uncle William. It is 
stated that the late earl’s only sister, Lady 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. the Hon. F. Vil- 
liers (son of the Ear] of Jersey), receives 
a large accession of fortune by his death. 

March 5. Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Kington, esq. of Charlton 
House. 

March 6. Ann, widow of Edward Mi- 
chell, esq. of Bruton. 

Starrorp.—Fed. 11. At Oscott Col- 
lege, aged 52, the Rev. William Foley, 
Catholic priest of Hampton-on-the-hill, 
and formerly of Oscott. 

Lately. Lucy Anne, wife of the Rev. 
W. H. C. Lloyd, rector of Norbury. 

Aged 41, Mrs. Bolton, wife of John 
Bolton, esq. solicitor, Dudley. 

March 4, Ann, wife of Thomas Kin- 
nersly, esq., Clough Hall, in this county. 

Surrotk.—Feb.9. At Pakefield, aged 
84, Thomas Pearse, esq. the last survivor 
of the children of the late Hamond Pearse, 
esq. of Carlton Colville. 

Feb. 15. At Woodbridge, aged 50, 
Sarah, dau. of the late William Hibbitt, 
esq., formerly of Blakesley Hall, North- 
amptonsh. 

Feb. 17.. At an advanced age, Lady 
Dickens, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Samuel 





Osirvary. 
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Trevor Dickens, at Copdock House, near 
Ipswich. She was married to the gallant 
General in 1784. 

Feb. 21. At Ipswich, aged 76, Harriet 
Jane, relict of Christopher Emmott, esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 22. At Chellesworth, Mary ‘Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. Gee Smyth, 
M.A., many years rector of that parish. 

March9. At Beccles, aged 81, Hen- 
rietta Jane, relict of the Rev. N. I. O. 
Leman, rector of Brampton and Worling- 
ham, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
Willm. Anderson, Bart., of Kilnwick 
Percy, Yorkshire. 

March10. At Nayland, Edward Live- 
ing, esq. 

Surrey.—Fel. 8. At Ham Common, 
aged 52, Eliza, wife of Henry M. Pigou, 
esq. 

2 Feb. 22. Aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Ellis, of the Star and Garter, 
Richmond-hill. 

March 3. At Sandgate, Chertsey, 
aged 70, Francis Wightwick, esq. 

March 10. At Sutton, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Langton, esq. 

March 13. At Richmond, aged 83, 
James Colyear Dawkins, esq. of Over 
Norton, co. Oxford, and Weybridge, in 
Surrey. 

March 17. At the Semaphore, Guild- 
ford, Louisa Mary Poad, widow of Lieut. 
John Anderson, R.N. who died at Cal- 
cutta, in 1834. 

Sussex.—Fed. 16. At Hastings, aged 
21, Charles Francis, son of James Leu- 
drick, esq. of Dublin, Barrister-at-Law. 

Feb. 20. At Midhurst, Frances Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Cornelius Greene, rector 
of Terwick, and vicar of Rogate, Sussex. 

Feb. 23. At Hastings, William Richard- 
son, esq. of Letherhead and Cheltenham. 

Feb. 24. At Chichester, aged 27, 
Francis Edward Freeland, youngest son 
of James Bennett Freeland, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Guestling Lodge, near 
Hastings, aged 62, Capt. Thomas Bur- 
ton, R.N. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 15, Alger- 
non-Greville, youngest son of Sir W. E. 
Rouse, Boughton, Bart. Downton hall, 
Shropshire. 

March 2. At Lewes, at the residence 
of her son, F. H. Gell, esq. aged 84, Mrs, 
Susannah Gell. 

March 4. At Brighton, aged 72, Ann, 
wife of John Pownall, esq. formerly of 
Staple-inn, Solicitor. 

March 6. At Brighton, aged 43, Jesse 
Dorothea, wife of Ambrose Goddard, esq. 
of Swindon, Wilts. and dau. of Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, Bart. She was married in 1814, 

At Hastings, Arabella, widow of Wil- 
liam Groom, esq. of Russell-sq. 

Warwick.—Feb, 23, Aged 73, Sax 





1843.] 


muel Vale, Esq. nearly thirty years post- 
master of Coventry. He was the senior 
member of the old corporation, having 
served the office of Mayor in 1811, and 
the three following years. He was an 
Alderman 24 years, and an active magis- 
trate for the cityand county of Coventry. 
March 5. At Leamington, aged 52, 
George Potter, esq. Solicitor, Guildford. 
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Yorx.—Oct. 14. At Scarborough, 
aged 72, George Cooke, esq. of Carr 
House, Doncaster. He was the third son 
of George Cooke, of Streetthorpe, esq. 
who assumed the name of Yarborough 
in 1802, by Mary, daughter of Richard 
Sare Newsome, esq. and brother to the 
late Col. John Cooke Yarborough, who 
died in 1836. He married in 1803 Mary, 


Witts.—Ffeb. 21. At Marston Mai- 
sey, near Cricklade, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
wife of B. Blundell, esq. 


dau. of Wm. Hamilton, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, esq. and had issue one son, Ha- 
milton, and three daughters. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. (See p. 257.) 
Deatus Recisterep from JAN. 1 to Jan. 28. 


Under 15...... 1664 
Females 1825 $3756 | 15 to 60....... 1273 63756 
ci GO and upwards 819 
Average Deaths in four weeks 1833-9-40-1-2, Males 1844, Females 1768, total 3612. 


Deatus Recisrexed from Jan, 29 to Fes. 25. 
Males 1770) Under 15...... — _— 
Females 1800 § 60 and upwards 823 
*,* The Returns for March and April will be given in our next number. 


3570 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 26. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
 && eS @& is . a.’ a. 

711427 S17 8 26 10 
PRICE OF HOPS, March 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 12s. to 4/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. Os. to 62. Os. 


a 
29 4 


a es 
28 5 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, March 26. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 12s.—Straw, 2/. 10s. to 27. 15s.—Clover, 31. 15s. to 5/. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, March 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
GG: nncsasdsonensaceses 2s. Sd. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 22, 
Mutton..,.......000+ -...28. 10d. to 4s. Od. 2775 Calves 62 
VOR corcrsecee cvoee +-+.38. 10d, to 4s, 10d. Sheep.......0sse000020,880 Pigs 427 
3s. 10d. to 4s. Gd. 
COAL MARKET, March 24. 

Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. perton, Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s, 6d 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, Os. Od. , 
CANDLES, 0s. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
Moulds, Os. Od. 





PRICES OF SHARES, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 194.——Ellesmere and Chester, 63. 


Grand Junction, 133. 
—~— Kennet and Avon, 12}. Leeds and Liverpool, 620. Regent’s, 183. 
—— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 924. St. Katharine’s, 1073.—— East 
and West India, 126. London and Birmingham Railway, 207. Great 
Western, 933. —— London and Southwestern, 634. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 723. West Middlesex, 112. Globe Insurance, 125. Guardian, 
4}. Hope, 63.--— Chartered Gus, 64}. Imperial Gas, 72}. Pheenix Gas, 
32.——London and Westminster Bank, 223. Reversionary Interest, 1C0. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From Feb. 24 to March 25, 1843, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


| 


|| Weather. 
° lia pts. | 
49 | , 21 |\cloudy fair 
49 (29, 89 |\do. 
46 , 76 |\fr.cl. slghtrn. 
| 50 | , 55 |\do.do.do. do. 
49 | , 88 | cloudy fair 
| 42 (30, 03 |ido. do. 
44 |29, 89 ||fair 

| , 80 | do. fine 

, » 92) fr. cl. foggy 
\ldo. do. , , 66 |do. fine el. 
\ldo. do. |» 49 jido. cl. sl. sh. 
do. do. | 3 | | 53, , 46 Ido. do. 
do. do. | 56 | , 54 ||do, do, 
;‘ cl. foggy j , », 60 |isl. shs. fair 
| -» 13 \¢o. slight rn. | 60 | | 9 \cl- fr. windy 
| pk sak 


a 
» 
Weather, 


8 o’clock 
Noon 
‘Llo’clock 
| Night. 


Mornin 








cely.andsl. sh. 
5 \ldo. sl. rn. sn. 
sn.rn. cl. rn. 
constant rain 
cloudysm.rn. 
2 |\do.do.do. slt 
do. fair sleet 
fr.cLslightsn, 
fair cloudy. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Feb, 23 to March 29, 1843, both inelusive. 





per Cent 


1818. 

34 per Cent 
Po Hie 
New 
3% per Cent. 
Long 

nnuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


| a 














66 pm. 
65 68pm. 

pm. 

70 pm. 
68'70 pm. 

68 pm. 
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—-———| 
6870 pm.| 

70 pm. 
7472 pm. 
73 75 pm.| 
74.76 pm.| 
77 75pm. | 
7678 pm. 

76 pm, | 
102; 7679 pm | 7 
1023 79 pm. 
102; 79 pm. 
102 76 70pm. 
102 
102; 77 pm. 
102; 74 pm. 
102 75 72 pm 
102; 75 72 pm. 
102 7370 pm. 
1024 ——| 70 pm. 
1024 68 pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 

1, Bank Buildings, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT+STREET, 
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